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FOR 1898 
A NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


The Author of ««The Sowers ’”’ 


RODEN’S CORNER 


This is located for the most part in The Hague, but has also picturesque and noteworthy glimpses of 
London Society. The novel will be illustrated by T. pe THuLsTRUP from actual studies of the life 


presented by the author in England and Holland. 


SHORT STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE 
OLD CHESTER TALES WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


By MARGARET DELAND. Illustrated by will enter the field of short-story writing with a 
HOWARD PYLE series of sketches of life and society in the Eastern 


; ; , ; States. 
will be a_ series of independent stories, linked 
together by the recurrence of a group of prominent FREDERIC REMINGTON 


characters and by the atmosphere of the ancient will contribute a series of tales of the Old West 


Pennsylvania town from which the series takes and the New, fully illustrated in his most vigorous 





manner. 


OUR PACIFIC PROSPECT 


touching the importance of commercial routes and strategic positions as related to the future holding 


its name. 


sway on the Pacific Ocean. 











Captain A. T. Mahan 


the leading authority on the in- 
fluence of sea power upon history, 
will follow up his articles published 
previously in Harper’s Magazine 
by some further studies of American 


sea power. 


Our Pacific Domain The Isthmian Canal 


will be treated in articles by 
CHARLES F, Lummis. JULIAN 
RALPH is preparing studies of 
Russian expansion in Asia as con- 
nected with her relations to the 
United States. 


will be treated by eminent authori- 
ties in a series of articles concern- 
ing its commercial importance, its 
feasibility from the point of view of 
the engineer, and its bearing on 


our foreign relations. 


POPULAR SCIENCE, ETC. 


Every number will contain a notable article on some scientific theme. Dr. HENRY SmirH WILLIAMS’Ss 


contributions will be continued, and interesting articles from Dr. ANDREW WILSON and other specialists 


will be published during the year. 
The growth of Zhe New Northwest will be treated in a strikingly interesting article by J. A. WHEELOCK. 
Short fiction will be contributed by such authors as W. D. Howells, Richard Harding Davis, Brander 


Matthews, Frederic Remington, Ruth McEnery Stuart, and others. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy 


HARPER 4%» BROTHERS| 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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OLD CREOLE DAYS LONDON ; AS SEEN BY C.D. GIBSON 


By Georce W. CaBLe. With illustrations, repro- | Written and illustrated bs CHARLES DANA GipsSON, 
duced in photogravure, and a cover-design, by AL- Large folio, 12 by 18 inches, $5.00, 


BERT HERTER. 8vo, $6.00. f 
Edition de Luxe, limited to the first 250 impressions, 
Also a special Limited Edition of 204 numbered copies| with special features, $10.00 net, 
on Fapan paper, $12.00 net, This handsome volume represents the strongest 
A fascinating edition of one of Mr. Cable’s master- | showing yet made by Mr. Gibson’s artistic genius. It 
pieces, which is as unique in its mechanical perfection | is completely his, pictures and text, and, besides the 
as the stories themselves are “unique in our liter- | intrinsic interest of the subject, shows this gifted artist 
ature.”’ It is an ideal gift book, at his best in both his usual styles and in some com- 
paratively new lines of work, 


VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS 












THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 


as BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United 

tates. 12mo, $1.50. a Grognse ¥ 29ant. Fann any | oe aaneteted in the 
“Nowhere could there be found a volume better| //8/t of recent discoveries by E. H. and E. W. BLasu- 
a to popular use than this compendium of one FIELD ORG A. A. HOPKING. 4 vols., Sve, $8.20. 
of the wisest of our Presidents, These chapters. .| ‘“ These volumes should be eagerly received by many 
possess a permanent value,”—New York Jribune. who have never studied art at all New York Tribune. 



















AUDUBON AND HIS JOURNALS 


By Maria R. AuDUBON. With notes by Ettiotr Coves, With many por- By THomAS NELSON P. 
traits and other illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 







recting and adding to the former accounts, and presenting many interesting ihe artistic illustrations, 
unpublished letters and fragments from his journals, 
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THE DECORATION OF HOUSES SONG BIRDS AND WATERFOWL 


By Epith WxARTON and OGpEnN Copman, Jr.| ByH.E. PArRKuuRST. With eighteen full-page illus- 
Vith 56 illustrations. Square octavo, $4.00. trations by Louis AGAssiz FUERTES. $1.50 net. 


A suggestive volume on the decoration and adorn-| Parallel with the author’s “ Birds’ Calendar,” and 
ment of the home, showin, pictorially the best exam- | containing a remarkable series of illustrations by Mr. 
ples of taste in different periods and thus aiding in | Fuertes, whom a critic has recently declared to have 
* making the best of things” aesthetically speaking. | the possibilities of an Audubon, 


Sor Gs Sse QO3.9 RAAAD_O 


A NEW EDITION OF THE ST. IVES (fourth Edition.) 
















, : Louis STEVENSON. 12mo, $1.50. : 

Published in conjunction with Messrs. “ Neither Stevenson himself nor any who placed Mr. Mered 

.M. Dent & Co., of London, uni- | one else has given us a better example 

orm in style and size with their | of a dashing story, full of life and color 
“Temple Classic Series.” Printed | and interest.”—/he Times, London. 


on tough opsaue paper, small 1me MRS. KNOLLYS 


Academ 

Uniform with the aboueeach 
. C, Bunner’s Poems. 
“The best and noblest 





venson in its highest exp 


volumes. Price, 8o0cents per volume, | which two are entirely new. 


S MAT esa a OR ae ; O) Onafiw 
On 
CATHERINE SCHUYLER os: GLORIA VICTIS 
By Mary GAY HUMPHREYS. (Women of Colonial 


nd Revolutionary Times.) With photogravure By J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of Zi/. 12mo, $1.25. 
portrait, 12mo, $1.25. |, A new story by the author of ‘“‘ Amos Judd,” now 
An entertaining biography of the wife of Major | in its ae Seneene. It deals with to-day, pre- 
An o phil az huyter, which appropriately rounds | senting more s “p y etched views of certain phases 

General Philip Schuy er, vl series of New York life than have ever before appeared, and 

out this interesting and novel series. bids fair to rival Mr. Mitchell’s former successes. 

‘Te piece, Lomo, $1.25; or the six vois, in a box, $7.50): 

4 


f 
& Previous Volumes, (cach with photogravure frontis- LIFE’S COMEDY 
& 





es 


ee Margaret Winthrop. By ALICE Morse EARLE. By VARIOUS ARTISTS, Second Sries. Quarto, $1.50. 

Pe @ Doily Madison. By MAUDE eee print This volume contains nearly 150 drawings from that 

4 Ce ewze Pinckney. ay ocey hae AVENEL. | best of humorous periodicals, Li/e, carefully selected 
ercy Warren. By / b 


and printed on heavy paper. 





iH tad Martha Washington, By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH 

1 WHARTON. HISTORY OF OUR NAVY 

4 SENGER From its Origin to the Present Day, 1775-1897. B 
j ey THE EXPRESS MES ei ‘ Joun R, SPEARS. in 4 wa, wit over 400 illus. 
: And Other Stories of the Rail. By Cy WARMAN, trations, 12mo, $3.00, 

3 Md author of ‘ Tales of an Engineer.’ 12mo, $1.25. 

3 SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 







AMERICAN NOBILITY 


ny RIcHARD HArpbING Davis. Fiftieth Thousand, | 
A Novel. By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN. 12m0, $1.50. llu 


strated by CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 12m0, $1.50. | 






MRS. BURNETT’S FAMOUS JU- 
VENILES 





ventles from new plates, with all the original illus- | ,, ape Mia Bit a : 

—— Bound ah new cloth binding designed by Verses from A Child’s Garden,” by ROBERT Lot 1S 

B. Birch, andsold at very much reduced prices STEVENSON, with music by various composers. A 

Bote nieee ts companion volume to the ‘ Field-DeKoven Song- 
Five volumes, 12mo, Each, $1.25. Book” published last year. Large 8vo, $2.00. 


th 'e 
Little Lord Fauntlero LULLABY LAND 


Two SS ay ty 4 — 
Piccino and other . “se € Childhood.” By Eucens Freuv. Se 
Giovenal end the Other. lected and with an introduction by KENNETH GRA- 

« y ENNETH GRA 
Sarah Crewe, stets Saint Elizabeth and other reteors pae nd ay eran ty peared ond 


Stories (in one vol.). INSON, 12M0, $1.50. 


LORDS OF THE WORLD LAST CRUISE OF THE MOHAWK 


Snr ee 





eRe tesa 


FRED J. CHURCH. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. EDWARDS. 12mo, $1.25. 


AN OLD-FIELD SCHOOL GIRL KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 
By MARION HARLAND. With 12 full-page illustra-| By W.H. Frost. Illustrated and with a cover de- 


¢ y) tions. 12mo, $1.25. sign by S. KR. BURLEIGH. 12mo, $1.50 
or 
@ ey, 
C° 





the Peninsular War, 
a, 
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SELECTED POEMS 


WAVERLEY NOVELS | Being The Adventures of a French By GeorGE MeReEvITH. Arranged 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT Prisoner in England. By ROBERT if ee neinet, Wie porteadt, $195. By JAMES M. BARRIE 


A Story of the Fall of Carthage and Corinth. By AL-| Ry w. y. HEenpERSON. Illustrated by Harry C.| and Other Tales of New Mexico. By Cuartes F. 


BORDER WARS OF NEW ENGLAND 
| By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THREE NEW HENTY BOOKS. Each, handsomely illustrated, 12mo, 1.50. 
With Prederick the Great. A Tale of the Seven Years’ War. A March on London. A Story of Wat Tyler's Rising. With Moore at Corunna. A Story of 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE 


By Henry VAN Dyke. With full-page illustrations 
by HowarD Py eE reproduced in photogravure 
and with decorative borders and illuminated titles. 
8vo, $1.50. 


The transition from the heathen sacrifices at the 
oak of Geismar to the advent of Christianity is a sub- 
ject which Dr. Van Dyke is peculiarly fitted to handle, 

Lis volume is full of deep religious and poetical feeling. 


THE WORKERS 


An Experiment in Reality: The East. By WAL- 
TER A. Wyckorr. Illustrated, 12m¢, $1.25. 


This remarkable volume deserves the attention of 
every thoughtful person, for it records the experiences 
of a college evacuate who for two years earned his 
living as a day laborer, hotel porter, farm hand and 
lumberman. Mr. Wyckoff -writes, moreover, with 
| much literary charm, 








SOCIAL LIFE IN OLD VIRGINIA 


AGE. Illustrated by the Misses COWLES. 12mo, $1.50. 


. a ‘ Mr. Page here describes, with his infinite charm of style, the conditions of life 
A valuable biography of our greatest naturalist, by his grand-daughter, cor- | in his native State before the War. His vivid pictures are well supplemented by 


and the volume helps one greatly in understanding the 


ife of these picturesque and truly lovable people. 


ENGLISH LAND, LETTERS AND 
KINGS 


The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. By Don- 

ALD G, MITCHELL (Ik. Marvel.) 12mo, $1.50. 

This veteran author has here continued, in a fourth 
volume, his survey of the field of English letters, which 
The Outlook declares “the most attractive of the fa- 
miliar introductions to the study of English literature.” 





‘n the Cameo Edition, each with frontis- 
piece etching, 10mo, $1.25: 


ith next to Window in Thrums and Auld 


A 
Shakespeare in al] literature.”— Zhe Licht Idylts, 


Two of the author’s most charming 
12mo$1.75: | Works which are “ pure delight. 


of Mr, Bun- By HENRY VAN DYKE 


venient for easy handling f 3 : f 
and’ ae in the socket, and | And Other Stories. By F. J. Stimson. ner’s genius.”—B. W. WELLS. Little Rivers and The Poetry of Ten- 
bound in limp lambskin father. Is- 12mo, $1.50. : Poems and Baliads, By ROBERT nyson : 
sued at the rate of two volumes each Seven stories, by the author of ‘ First Louis STEVENSON. A volume whi ‘“More delightful companion vol- 
month and to be completed in 48 Harvests,' and “King Noanett,” of shows the poetic genius of Mr. Ste- umes could scarcely be imagined.’ — 


pression, Brooklyn Laugle. 






? A CAPITAL COURTSHIP 


By ALEXANDER BLACK, author of “ Miss 
Jerry.” Illustrated, 12mo. $1.09. 








A novel and ingenious tale, founded on the author's 
“picture play,” and illustrated from photographs 
taken by him. Many prominent Washington officials 
figure in the pictures, which are of great interest. 


HISTORY OF LADY BETTY STAIR 


By Motty Ettiott SEAWELL, Illustrated by T. 
DE THULSTRUP, 12mo, $1.25. 


A dainty little book, in which this talented writer re- 
lates a a and pathetic romance, which the 
critics declare to be even superior to ner“ Sprightly Ko- 
mance of Marsac.” 


THE TORMENTOR 


By BENJAMIN Swirt, author of ‘Nancy Noon.” 
(now in its fifth edition.) 12mo. $1.50, 


=~ 3 
o te) 
g © WITH CROCKETT AND BOWIE § 


An entirely new edition of Mrs. Burnett’s famous THE STEVENSON SONG BOOK = oy deg hee tar Flag. A Tale of Tex 


R g (Completing 
the White Conqueror Series.) 12m0, $1.25. 


TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS 


John Paul Jones, Richard Dale, William Bainbridge, 


Richard Somers, Edward Preble, Thomas Truston, 
cegees Decatur, James Lawrence, Isaac Hull, O. 
H. Perry, Charles Stewart, Thomas Macdonough. 
By MOLLY ELLIoT SEAWELL. Illustrated. $1.25. 


THE KING OF THE BRONCOS 


Lummis. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S Fall Publications, 189¢ 


THE DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS 


By WARREN E. BuRTON. New _ edition. 

Edited by CLIFTON sommeon. With illus- 

trations. Cloth, $1.2 

This bright and vivid panned ption of one of the 
early institutions of New England was first pub- 
lished in 1833. It has been out of print for some 
years, ut of late; there having arisen quite a de- 
mand for it, or a ‘work of a stmilar character, Mr. 
Johnson has edited the work, introducing inlus- 
trations, showing the c haracter of the text-books 
from which our forefathers gathered their early 
education. 


DREAMS IN HOMESPUN 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book com- 
prises 229 pages, is beautifuliy bound, with 
an artistically designed cover. It contains 
all the author’s latest poems, written since 
the publication of * Whiffs from Wild Mead- 
ows.” Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 


THE SPINNING-WHEEL AT REST 


Poems by EDWARD AUGUSTUS JENKS. 
Cloth, beveled edges. rd illustrations, 
with portrait of author, $1. 


ae | _— OF SHAKSPEARE’S 


A owed of his Sonnets and Poems. B 
EDWIN JAMES DUNNING. With an edi- 
torial preface by Mr. A. STEVENS. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


MODES OF MOTION 
Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phe- 





ON PLYMOUTH ROCK 
By Col. SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of 
atch Fires of ’76,”’ ““ Decisive Events in 
American History,” 4 vols.; ‘‘Our Colonial 
Homes,” etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


STORIES OF THE AMERICAN REY- 
OLUTION 


By Everetr T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents net. Cloth, $1.00. 


HER PLACE IN THE WORLD 
By AMANDA M. DouGLaAs. Cloth, $1.50. 
An interesting story of life in a farming town, 
but, over and*beyond the usual love accompani- 
ment, it teaches the lesson of self-reliance, and 
will be an inspiration and encouragement to 
young women. 


DOROTHY DRAYCOTT’S TOMOR- 
ROWS 


x 
A sequel to “ Dorothy Draycott’s Todays,” 
or “Sirs, only Seventeen.” By VIRGINIA 
F. Tow NSEND, author of “ Darryl Gap,” 
“Only oe ” “Mostly Marjorie Day,’’ etc. 
Cloth, $1.5 


CAPTAIN MOLLY 


A Love Story. By MARY A. DENIS 
author of “That Husband of Mine,” “ "That 
Wife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE HEARTHSTONE SERIES 


A series of new and choice stories by well- 
known and perme authors. Attractively 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
Piotureeaae Geographical Readers—Sixth 
Book. By CHARLES F. KING, Master Dear- 
born School, Boston. Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, 60 cents net. 


AT THE FRONT 
Being the fifth volume in on Blue and 
Gray on Land” Series. By OLIVER OPTIC 
Pr «i gray cloth. Gold dies. Yllustrated. 
-rice, $1.50. 


PACIFIC SHORES 
Being the twelfth and final volume of “ The 
All-Over-the-World”’ Series. By OLIVER 
Optic. Bound in gold and colors. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.25. 


GUARDING THE BORDER 
Or, “‘ The Boys of the Great Lakes.” Being 
the fifth volume of “*The War of 1812” Se- 
ries. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


AN OREGON BOYHOOD 
B Rev. Louris ALBERT BANKS, author of 
mmon Folks’ Religion,” “ White Slaves,”’ 
ete. Cloth. Lllustrated. $1.25. 


QUEER JANET 
By Grace LE BARON, author of “The 
Rosebud Club,” * Little Miss Faith,” “ Little 
Daughter,’ etc. Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


nomena. By Prof. A. E. DOLBEAR, Tufts in e@ rice, & ants e¢ 
College. Author of * Matter, Ether and Mo- Py ae 8 west x. a ~ —— THE HAPPY SIX 
tion,” “The Art of Projection,” “The Tel- Question ome gsy J. T. TROWBRIDGE. Being the third volume in “ The Silver Gate ” 


ephone,”’ ete. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


BESIDE OLD HEARTHSTONES 
Being the second volume of the Footprints 
of the Patriots. By ABRAM ENGLISH 
BrRowN, author of “Beneath Old Roof- 
trees,” ete. Illustrated. $1.50. 

“A storehouse of information for future his- 
torians.”’ 





The Campi Dia i By SOPHIE May. 


The Man Who Stole . erie House. 
. T. TROWBRIDGE. 





Getting an Indo 
By OLIVE t “Or TIC (William T. Adams). 


The Boom of a Western C ay 
By EL LEN J. COOLEY. 


Exiled from Two Lands. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 








Series. By PENN SHIRLEY. Cloth. LIllus- 
trated. 75 cents 
‘*PFOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND” 
BECAUSE I LOVE YOU 
A Choice “ore of pave Poems. Edited 


by ANNA E. Mack. New Edition. Cloth. 
White and Gold. Boxed. Price, $1.50. 


Our Complete Catalogue sent free upon application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, - = 
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BOSTON. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


A SHAKESPEARE KALENDAR 


By JANE BARLOW. 
for this edition by Clifton Johnson. 8vo, decorated cloth, $2.( 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE 


A History of the Literature of the Victorian Era. 
author of * Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle.” 8vo, cloth, $1.2 


Nlustrated by H.C. CHRiIsTy. Cover in full gold, gilt edges, $2.00. 
STORIES OF FAMOUS OPERAS 
By Miss H. A. GUERBER, author of “ Stories of the Wagner Operas,” * Legends 
of the Virgin,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, illustrated cloth, $1.50. 


PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF NELSON 
y W. CLARK RUSSELL, author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” ete. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


By CAMILLE BELLAIGUE. 


IRISH IDYLLS 


HAMLET 


With many illustrations from photogr aphs _ oo expressly A Very Seasonable 


By CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
25. 


with red silk cord; 


scholars. 


Kalendar for the Year of our Lord 1898; 
Used by Ye Manie Lovers of Ye Great Poet, Master William Shakespeare. 
Printed in two colors, on heavy linen paper: 14 pp., size 10x12 inches, tied 
stiff paper cover; boxed, $1.00. 


Most highly commended by Furness, Rolfe, and other Shakespearean 


THE BRONTES 


Designed to bee 


In Fact and Fiction. a urther information on the Brontes, by ANGUS MACKAY. 


12mo, cloth, $1. 


PORTRAITS OF MUSICIANS 


12mo0, cloth, $1.50. 
CONTENTS. - 


(Translated from the French.) With:16 portraits. 


Portraits: Palestrina—Mercello—Pergalese—Gounod; Sil- 


houettes: Haydn—Mozart—Gluck—Beethoven {ossini—Weber—Mendelssohn— 
Schumann—Auber—Berlioz—Meyerbeer—Wagner. 


THE ENGLISH STAGE 
Being an account of the Victorian Drama. By AUGUSTIN FILON. Translated 
With an introduction -by Henry 


from the French by Frederic Whyte. 
Arthur Jones. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


GOUT 


By G. H. ELLWANGER, author of ** Love’s Demesne.”” 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


THE SECRET ROSE 


This book “won aa n strongly recommended by Clement K. Shorter, the 
leading authority on the Bronté family 


THE IAN MACLAREN CALENDAR 
With decorative borders, neatly boxed, 4to, 31.00. 


Aside from the interest that Dr. Watson’s writings 
people, the calendar itself is a unique production. 


have for the American 


By W. B. Y ig author of *“ The Celtic Twilight,” ete. With illustrations by 


J. B. Yeats. 


THE a a YEAR BOOK 


12mo, a amental cloth, 


the request of mz a a his readers, Dr. W atson has supervised the selec- 


tion ot suitable passages from his various writings. 


By 


ROMANCE OF THE IRISH STAGE 


Edited by W. 


COLONISATION 


sak the Earliest Times to the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathe rs. 


12mo0, $2.00. 


THE CONQUERING TURK 
Letters from the Greco-Turkish War. By G. W. STEPHENS, author of ‘* The 
Land of the Doliar.” 


12mo, $1.50. 


SONGS OF REST 


ROBERTSON NICOLL. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


By G. BAR- 


J. FITZGERAL y ne ol y “ Life eg offing era 
FITZGERALD MOLLOY, author of “ Life of Peg Woffington, The NETT SMITH, author of “ Biography of Sir John Franklin,” etc. 8vo, cloth, 


Gorgeous Lady Blessington,” etc. With portraits. 
THE POTTER'S WHEEL 
By IAN MACLAREN, author of ** The Mind of the Master,” 


Loss of Goods—Vexatious Children—Vanishing 
Ilusions—The Veiling of the Soul—Perplexing Providences—Broken Homes 


$4.00. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS.- 


The World’s Sorrow. 


i ia ia a ai a an A a ad aa aaa a aaa am aaa an aaa 


THE GREEN GUESS BOOK 


By MARY MCL. WATSON and SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


A new and entertaining book of Charades. 


CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 


By JAMES SCHOULER, LL. D., author of “ A History of the United States,” etc. 


8vo0, cloth, $1.50. 


A DOG OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


By Izora C. CHANDLER. With over 60 illustrations by the author. 12mo, 


cloth, 21.50. 


DODD, MEAD & 


16mo0, cloth, $1.00. 


Two vols., 12mo, cloth, #1.50. 


etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


under the editors 
Baltimore, Md. 


1ip of Prof. PAUL 


THE POLYCHROME BIBLE 


A new English translation of the Old Testament, with the composite structure 
of the books exhibited in polychrome, 
notes and numerous illustrations from nature 
and Assyria. P nepere d by eminent Biblical scholars of America and Europe 

Haupt of Johns Hopkins University, 


sent to such persons upon receipt of their name and address. 


on application). 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


COMPANY, Publishers, 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 


THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT 

) LL. D., editor of ‘* The Expositor,” ‘* The 
Expositor’s Bible Series,” etc. The first volume of nearly 1,000 pages, con- 
taining the Synoptic Gospels by Prof. A. B. 
St. John by Prof. Marcus Dods, D. D. 8vo, buckram, $7. 50. (A Prospectus 


New York. 


with historical and explanatory 
and the monuments of Egypt 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company would be glad to hear from any one in- 


terested in this monumental undertaking, and a full prospectus will be 


Bruce, D. D., and the Gospel of 
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The Fight at Coneord Bridge. 


[/rom Senator Lodge's * Story 


During ’98 the following will 
be important contributions.* 

‘*THE STORY OF THE REVOLU- 
TION,’’ by Senator Henry Cabot 


Lodge, will run throughout 1898. 
thority upon this subject is unquestioned, and 


His au- 


he undertook this large work with two ideas 
in view: (1) To present the fight for Amer- 
ican independence—not as a dry history, but 
a vivid picture of a vital struggle, reproduc- 
ing the atmosphere and feeling of the time. 
(2) To make clear the historical significance 
and proportion of the events described, as 
they can now be discerned with the per- 
spective of years and with the aid of author- 
itative scholarship such as the author of 
“The Life of Washington ” brings to bear 
upon the work. 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S “The 
American Navy in the Revolution’’ 
will be a group of articles written to comple- 
ment “ The Story of the Revolution.” They 
will deal largely with the romantic side of 
our sea fighting. (The illustrations will be 
by Carlton T. 
some of the same artists that are at work on 


Chapman, Harry Fenn and 


“The Story of the Revolution.”) 


*The full prospectus for the new year, in 
small book form, printed in two colors, with 
numerous tllustrations (cover and decorations 
by Maxfield Parrish), will be sent upon appli- 
cation. 








Drawing by F. C. Yohn. 


of the Revolution.” 


A. 


$3.00 A YEAR, 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 


paintings 


cially made 
the sertes 


alsoa 


from 


SOUrCES. 


‘*THE WORKERS’”’ in a New Field 
—Walter A. Wyckoff, the college gradu- 
ate who became a day-laborer, will continue 
the story of his two years’ experiment. In 
98 he will tell about his experience with 
laborers and anarchists in Chicago and the 
problems of organized labor in city districts. 
(W. R. Leigh will illustrate it with numer- 
ous drawings made from life.) 

SENATOR HOAR’S POLITICAL 
REFIINISCENCES. 
been in public life for forty-five years, and 
these recollections extend from Webster to 


Senator Hoar has 


the present decade. 

‘“‘LIFE AT GIRLS’ COLLEGES,”’ 
like the articles on “ Undergraduate Life at 
Harvard, Princeton and Yale,” will tell of 
the manners, customs and life of various 
American college girls. (These will be illus 
trated from life and actual scenes by artists 


who will make special studies of each college.) 


ROBERT GRANT’S ‘ SEARCH- 
LIGHT LETTERS”? will be his replies to 
various letters that were brought in to him in 
consequence of his “ Reflections of a Married 


Man ” and “ The Opinions of a Philosopher.” 


STUDIES BY C. D. GIBSON. 


ries of drawings called “A NEw YorRK Day,” 


A se- 


and another, “ THE SEVEN AGES OF AMER 
ICAN WOMAN,” are the most important pieces 
of work that Mr. Gibson is at present en- 
gaged upon for the magazine. 





Iliustrations of 
the Revolution. 


are to be brought 
to bear upon the 
Revolution. 
There will be 
several hundred 
pictures repro- 
duced f¥ om 
and 
drawings spe- 


for 


The Christmas WMumber 


B. FROST HAS DRAWN THE CHRISTMAS FRONTISPIECE (A SCENE FROM 
MAXFIELD PARRISH HAS DESIGNED A QUAINT CHRISTMAS COVER IN NINE COLORS 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S stirring poem, ‘‘ The Feet of the Young Men.” 
A CHRISTMAS LOSS, by Henry van Dyke—the story of an early-century Christmas. Illustrated elaborately by Corwin Knapp Linson 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS’S “A Run of Luck ’’—a dramatic story of twenty years before the war 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON is the subject of an unusual poem by James Whitcomb Riley 
“THE WORKERS,” Walter A. Wyckoff’s fifth paper, “In a Logging Camp.” 
SIR E. J. POYNTER, the new president of the Royal Academy, by Cosmo Monkhouse 
“ SQUIRE KAYLEY’S CONCLUSIONS,” Sarah Barnwell Elliott’s story of a Southern point of honor, illustrated by W. A. Clark 
A PENSION LOVE STORY—by Robert Herrick. 
*A GUILTY CONSCIENCE ”’—a humorous tale by William Maynadier Browne. 
THE OTHER CONTENTS will be short stories and poems of an appropriate nature for a Christmas number 
appear in this number: 


“THE POSING OF VIVETTE”—a poem by J. Russell Taylor. 
for each separate tint engraved by Florian. 


For the first --A Chronicle or Reconstruction,’’ 
time all the mod- will be Scribner’s leading fiction serial 
ern art forces during ’98. Mr. Page has hitherto written 
and resources 


that has gained him so much affection 


not yet found itself. 


(It will be illus 
by trated by B. West Clinedinst.) 


siders it his best work. 


Howard Pyle 
and other drstin- 
guished artists ; 
secected 
list of portraits 
and facsimiles 
rare 


ARTICLES ON ARTISTS. 


year appreciations of the work of Ameri 
can artists, such as MCCLURE HAMILTON 
by Harrison S. Morris; HOMEk MARTIN 
by W. C. Brownell; W1LTon LockwoopD 
by T. R. Sullivan ; THEODORE ROBINSON 


by A. F. Jaccaci. There will also be an article 
RusKIN by Spielmann. (The articles will 
be illustrated by material from the works of 


1) 


= 


the artists themselves.) 


‘¢ BITS OF EUROPE IN AMERICA,”’ 
European settle- 
ments in this country have been studied by 


The three most typical 


three women writers, Octave Thanet, Cor 


nelia Atwood Pratt and Elia W. Peattie. 


(The articles will be illustrated.) 


THE CONDUCT OF GREAT BUSI- 
NESSES Articles, which have been so suc- 
THE 
MODERN THEATER, THE MINE, etc., will be 


cessful this year, will be continued. 


described from the business point of view. 


SHORT FICTION. B 
Rudyard Kipling,George 
W. Cable, Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, Kenneth 
Grahame, and others, are 
under engagements to con 


t 


tribute short stories during 


1808. 


RUSSELL STURGIS, the well-known 
art critic, will have special charge of the 
department “THE FIELD OF ART,” present- 
ing not only his own point of view, but con- 


tributions from other critics. This will make 


} 


the Department not only authoritative but 


catholic. 


“PICKWICK ’ 
Decorations by Henry McCarter 


I}lustrated by F. C. Yohn 
With an unpublished portrait 
Illustrated by E. Potthast 

With twenty reproductions from his works 


With some exquisite drawings by Henry McCarter. 


Illustrated by Peter Newell. 
There will also 


With eight pastels in color by A. B. Wenzell—the wood block 


(The Christmas Scribner will be on sale after the 23d of November.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S 
FIRST LONG NOVEL ‘‘ REDJROCK 


of the Old South or the New South; he 
now writes, with all the richness of color 


the novel of the era when the Old South 
was lost forever and the New South had 
Mr. Page has de- 
voted four years to the story, and he con- 


There 
will appear from time to time during the 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, CALENDARS AND CARDS. 


The Childhood and Youth of Our | A PRESENT FOR YOUNG MOTHERS. Ask for Dutton’s Calendars. 


| 
, re 
I ord e | Baby Days. | Our Calendars are the leading line in the country. 
4 . \ Record of the First Year of Baby Life. By Amy Over 8O different kinds, in prices from 5 cents to 


Bas «i on the Gospel Narrative, and on the Informa- | NEALLY. Illustrated in color. Large 4to, 83.75. | $4.00. Among them are 


tion as to the Manners and Customs of the Jews | # pnhis book for keeping a record of a baby’s life isa most | The Bennett Calendar. inwaien leaves (9x 11) with 
4 Palestine, which Recent) Discoveries have | useful as well as attractive * Baby Present” for every illustrations of children in colors. New illustra- 
srought to Light. By the Rey. J. B. BRouGH, | young mother. tions by HARRIET M. BENNETT. $1.50. 
M.A. 120, loth, $1.50, The Phillips Brooks Calendar. With leaf for every 
This work describes the ordinary life of a child in Pal day. Card (8 x 1084) with quotations for every 
estine at the time of our Lord’s early years. It is an day in the year from his works. 50 cents. 


attempt te collect information, now scattered through a 
number of works, and concentrate it upon a picture of A full list of Calendars sent on request. 


the surroundings in the midst of which our Lord’s child 
hood was passed. 
» 
Perpetua. 
A Tale of Nimes in A. D. 213. 
By the Rey. S. BARING Got pam, M.A. 12mo, 290 
pages, cloth, gilt top, S1.: 
This story of the sturdy faith and unwavering courage | 
of one of Christ’s martyrs in the opening years of the 
third century is told with all that tragic power and care 


ful attention to the customs and details of the life of 
that period which have made this writer famous. 


Sphinx-Lore. 


A Collection of Oriental Literary Ingenuities and 
Historical Recreations, interspersed with Char- 
ades, Anagrams, and Diagram and Jingle Puzzles. 
l6mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

What Dress Makes of Us. 
By DoroTHY QUIGLEY. Illustrated by Annie 
Blakesley. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
In Green Pastures. 
Poems of Cheer, Faith, Hope and Comfort. 
16mo, 256 pages. Lllustrated, gilt top, $1.25. 





Sardis and the Spirit Guest. 


The Story of a Dream. By JOSEPHINE RAND. 
16mo, 66 pages, cloth, gilt top, 50 cents. 





The Games Book for Boys and Girls: | 
“A more welcome gift one could hardly offer to a A useful and interesting Book of Pastimes, giving 
friend.” —Eraminer. : Instruction for playing 
Games, fully Illustrated. 
request all the year round. 


A New Book of the Fairies. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 





Dutton’s Artistic Christmas, New 
Year, Birthday and Reward 
Cards. 
| New and Novel Designs, Manufactured by Nister, 
of Nuremberg, whose Work in Lithography is 

Unsurpassed. 
Ask to see them at your Bookstore. 





Mrs. Aspinwall’s New Book. 
The Echo-Maid 
And Other Stories. By ALICIA ASPINWALL, author 
of “Short Stories for Short People.’ Illustrated 
by F.C. Gordon. 4to, 200 pages, cloth, $1.50. 
CONTENTS: 


The Echo-Maid—In the Land of the Wee-Uns—The Big 
Light on Burning Mountain—A Leap-Year Boy. 
Three Capital Stories about Boys, and One about a Girl. 





Among the Meadow People. 


| Stories of Field Life, written for the little ones. 

By CLARA D. PIE RSON. Illustrated ad F. C. Gor- 

don. 12mo, 127 pages, gilt top, $1.25 

‘Many a sails and teacher wiil eas a vote of 

thanks to the author.’ 

“One of the daintiest and in many ways most attract 
ive of the many books of nature study which the past 
year has brought forth.”—Boston Advertiser. 


Indoor and Outdoor | 
A book that will be in —_— 
vilt edges, $2.00. ° og . ’ 
Se sag, S Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas. 
A Tale of the Siege of Detroit. By Col. H. R. 
GORDON. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top, beautifully 
illustrated, $1.50. 


Illustrated by ry I bog 





‘A graphic picture of a worldly Christian life and its Lupton. 12mo, 192 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.5 , : A o 
oe ss for receiving the presence of the Holy Spirit.’ ‘There are all varieties of fairy folk in these p sl Reminds one quite forcibly of Cooper's tales. 
Presbylerian. the bread fairies, the history fairies, the fairies of fire, | Chicago Tribune 


*A careful re pading of it might serve to open many — music, pictures, and flowers 
eyes Evra winningly told.’ /nter- Ocee 


The little stories are very “The story is well told, and will hold the youthful 


reader under its spell from the first chapter to the last. 


For Sale at the Bookstores, or Sent by Mail Postpaid on Receipt of Prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers ; 


31 West 23d Street, NewjYork. 


E. R. HERRICK & COMPANY, 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENU 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ay . Seay 
JESUS THE MESSIAH. M. A., Oxon., DD. I Ph. D. 


Two volumes, Svo, maroon cloth, 1/ ethos cu NaSaapek bens Soma 
ABEND NY, WP UED PPONERIIG, CUNO 65 iiss so iscnkis cacudsaesevecess 

Formerly published at 86.00 net, this aitidn is unat bridy ed, re aaa siedl p tania 
from entirely new American made i onexcellent paper, and handsomely bound. 





E, NEW YORK CITY. 


EDITIONS, AUTUMN, 189%. 
GRAY’S BIBLICAL MUSEUM. NEW REVISED EDITION. 


By GEORGE M. ADAMS, D.D. 7'wo volumes ready. Gospels and Acts. 

Rom. to Rev. Cloth, royal 8vo, nearly 800 pp., each.................82.00 

To be completed in fire volumes. Sold separately. Subscriptions solicited, Send for 
irenular. 


his new edition has been thoroughly revised, ae new matter from latest 
te 


sources of Biblical research, and is printed from new plate 


Dr. F. N. Peloubet’s Suggestive Illustrations on the Books of the Bible. Matthew. 


Cloth extra, crown Svo, about 350 pages, $1.25. 


tT iis is the initial volume of a series which Dr. Peloubet considers the most important work he has ever unde rtaken. It differs from others in its plan and methods, 
giving, not stories, but ita ni nating skets hes fre mn tgre at variety of sources, to awaken thought, and will be an excellent co//aferal help to the study of the lessons for the 
first half f Lsvs 4 uf fa sen s ‘ f sat scrip fi mplan the 


COLONIAL MONOGRAPHS. 
The Voyage of the ‘* Mayflower.” 
How the Dutch Came to Manhattan. 
The Quaker Colony. 

Sketehes of the most interesting and decisive events which led to the 


* 
BLANCHE McMANuts. 








founding of the American Republic. Each one quaintly illustrated 
With about eighty novel sketches by the author. Cloth, decorated, 
sinall quarto, silvered top, each, $1.25 


WHEN LOVE LAUGHS. By Tom Hau. 


A collection of society verses by the author of ** When Hearts are 
Trumps,” ete. Daintily printed tn an old-fashione d type on hand-made 
paper, with an exquisite series of illustrations and des'gns by Frank 
M. Gregory. One of the gems of the holiday season. Cioth, gilt top, 
uncut edges 2 pins Ses ee SE ay ir ont eae ape o's 3 .. $1.50 


Limited edition, printed on Japan Peper, richly bound, limited to 100 
copies, signed by the author...... be Cectak YEA tke es Vii wees net &5.00 


BROKENBURNE. By Virginia Fraser Boyle. 


Special cloth, elaborately stamped in rich colors and gold after designs by WALTER GREENOUGH. Printed at the famous De Vinne Press. Small quarto, cloth, $1.50 


It is a delightful, true-to-nature tale, in the language of an old-time Auntie, depicting 
anguage, description, patriotism, or coloring; and the full page illustrations by William Henry Walker, who has visited the country described, picture realistically the old- 
im neglected home, characters and surr sundings of a before-the-war wealthy plantation 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN EE TE 
OF THE POETS. BEATRICE STURGES. 


Tall 16mo, extra cloth, frontispiece ine ot gilt top ....... ; ove SS 
A wealth of material gathered from English and American poets 


Select by 
SHAKESPEARE’S MEN AND WOMEN. loan Poeeee:. 
Tall 16mo, extra cloth, with Shakespeare's crest in red and gold, after 
design by Blanche Me Manus, gilt top.... ce pe ay SE $1.25 
An everyday book of poems and sonnets, ‘containing ‘the Great Dramatist’s 
happiest references to men and women of fame 


A CHARM OF BIRDS. OM nN pohtne 


Tall 16mo, cloth, gilt top, cover in gold and green ........ m res ey 


Being an arrangement of selections from the greatest poets, referring to our 


feathered friends. 


’ By 
CHILDHOOD’S SONGS OF LONG AGO. ey. Isaac Warts, D.D. 
4to, cloth, cover design, and 20 arene illustrations by Blancne 

Mec Manus is ah ei naibanan beat $1.2 
Gems selected from the famous 2 : Divir 1e and Moral Songs. The plates loates 
luce the old-fashioned figures and costumes, and are very quaint and attractive. 






the loyalty of the old-time slave. Nothing has been written that surpasses this in 


DAILY SOUVENIRS, 
An Olio of Treasure Thoughts. 


Cloth 16mo, gold and pansy stamp..... oe emne ae 

Beautiful thoughts collected from many sources. ‘Opposite the quotations is 

arranged a page with blank spaces for inserting quotations of special writings; thus 
forming an original diary or manuscript book. 


FOR MY LADY’S DESK. ring aerated A 


OSE PORTER. 
POE ACD, Oe Wh MIMD NONE cose bcc s cuaiedesedcchsdavvestinuenseaaves aie 
A writing-desk book intended as a record of daily events, with apt quotations 
heading each division, c omprising twelve sections, with space for recording presents 
received and given; letters received and answered; books read; engagements filled 
and to come; visits received and paid, ete. A delightfully unique companion for 
the woman of well-read social attainments. 


A MINCE-PIE DREAM , Children’s Verses 
AND OTHER POEMS. By EmiILy D. ELTON. 


Small 4to, cloth, eight full-page illustrations in French flat colors, and 
pictorial cover in colors, designed by Blanche McManus ............... $1.25 
This series of original poems is suited to the capabilities of the little ones, and 
exhibits a fund of humgr and entertainment seldom to be ‘found in any book. 


By 
RosE PORTER. 


tny of the abore ttems rill be gent postpaid hy the publishers on rec: eipt of price, or can be secured from the local booksellers. 
Their dlastrated Holiday catalogue, showing ertra bindings and editions, will be sent post pad to any applicant. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Pink Fairy Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With numerous 
illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 
ornamental cover, gilt edges, $2.00. 

“This new book is as good as any that have gone 
before. Mr. Lang is wise in his selections, tactful in 
his arrangements, and pleasant in his perface. The 
book is delightfully companionable.”—/¥. Y. Tribune. 


Kallistratus: 


An Autobiography. A Story of the Time of 
the Second Punic War. By A. H. GILKers, 
M. A., Master of Dulwich College. With 4 
illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Here They Are. 


More Stories. By JAmMeES F. SULLIVAN, 
Author of ** The Flame Flower,” ete. With 
nearly 100 illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8svo, pp. x-350, cloth, ornamental, 
gilt top, $1.50 


for School 


By WENDELL P. GARRISON. With 
Wood by GUSTAVE 
Square crown $vo, $1.25. 


Parables ; and 


Home. 
21. Engravings on 
KRUELL. 


The Vege-Men’s Revenge. 
Up- 
Oblene tie, 


| Illustrated in Color. By FLORENCE K, 
TON. Words by Bertha Upton. 
boards, $2.00. 
Uniform with “The 

Dutch Dolls”’ 
Club.”’ 


Adventures of 


“It describes the adventures of a little girl, who fell 
asleep in the garden and dreamed that the vegetables 
were avenging upon her their sufferings at the hands of 


Two 
and the “ Golliwog’s Bicycle 


NEW BOOK BY GEORGE 


aeomele: 


Growths from a Long-Planted Root; being 
translations, new and old, chiefly from the 
German: along with a year’s Diary of an Old 
Soul. By GrorGk MACDONALD, LL.D 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


The Water of the Wondrous 


greedy mankind. The colored illustrations have a 

quality like those of the ‘ Golliwog’ books — oddly Isles. 

attrac Bg B a at < at a chi ri , P 

pone hg Ruffalo ines ook that a child will | 4 Romance. By WILLIAM Morris. Printed 
in old style. Large crown 8vo, buckram, 


The Adventures of Three! pp.x 

Bold Babes: Hector, Honoria, and Alisander. 
ROSAMOND 
With 24 colored plates and 24 


A Story in Pictures. By S. 
PRAEGER. 
outline pictures. Oblong 4to, $1.50. 


The Professor’s Children. 
A Story. By Epirn H. 
“The Young 
trations. 


FOWLER, 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Fairy Tale Plays, and How 


BELL. 
With numerous illustrations by LANCELOT 


to Act Them. By Mrs. Hucu 


SPEED, Crown Svo, $1.50, 


NEW FICTION. 


° 
Wayfaring Men. 
By Epna LyALt, author of 

“We Too,” ‘ Doreen,” ete. 

cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

“Miss Lyall’s novel is one of unflagging interest, 
written in that clear, virile style, with its gentle humor 
and dramatic effectiveness that readers we ll know and 
appreciate. ‘Wayfaring Men’ is a literary tonic to be 
warmly welcomed and cheerfully recommended as an 
antidote to much of the unhealthy, morbid, and ener 

vating fiction of the day.”’—Philade Iphia Press. 


** Donovan,”’ 
Crown svo, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Chevalier D’Auriac: 


A Romance. 
of ‘“‘The Honour of Savelli,’’ ete. 
cloth, ornamental $1.25. 


Mr. Yeats has written an excellent tale of adventure, 
which does not borrow merely from the trappings of 
| historical actors, but which denotes a keen knowledge 
of human nature and a shrewd insight into the workings By 
Nothing so stirring and exciting 
Under 


| of human motives. 


| has come tous since ‘ A Gentleman of France’ or * 
| the Red Robe’ ”’— The Bookman, New York. 


author of 
Pretenders.’”’ With 24 illus- 


By 8S. Leverr YEATs, author 
12mo, 


-553, $2.50, 


The New Obedience. 


A Plea for Social Submission to Christ. By 
WILLIAM BAyARD HALE, Mission Priest 
of the Church of our Saviour, Middleboro, 
Mass. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Procession of the 
Flowers. 

And Kindred Papers. By THomMAs WENT- 
WORTH HiGGinson. With Photogravure 
frontispiece and index of plants and animals 
mentioned. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 178 
pages, $1.25. 


Dreams and Ghosts. 


By ANDREW LANG. Crown Svo, cloth, orna- 
mental, gilt top, $2.00. 





Stray Thoughts on Reading. 
Lucy H. M. Souusnpy, author of ‘ Stray 
Thoughts for Girls,” ‘Stray Thoughts for 
Invalids,’’ etc. Small 8vo, $1.00. 





LONGMANS, ‘GREEN & CO., Publishers, o1 -93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Astoria 


Or Anecdotes of an Enterprise Bey ond the Rocky 
Mountains. By WASHINGTON IRVI Tacoma 
Edition. With 28 photogravure fiinetrotinns and 
each page surrounded with a colored decorative 
border. Two vols., large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
tops, $6.00; three-quarter levant, $12.00. 

This edition is printed from entirely new plates, 
and it is by far the most sumptuous presentation 
of “Astoria” ever issued. It is embellished with 
borders, printed in colors, especially designed by 
Margaret Armstrong. The photogravure illustra 
tions have been specially pre - for this edition 
by the well-known artists, - Zogbaum, F. 8. 
Church, ©. Harry Eaton, J. ©. Beard and others. 


The Venetian Painters of the 
Renaissance 


By BERNHARD BERENSON, author of * Floren 
tine Painters,’ ** Lorenzo Lotto,” ete. Large 
paper edition, with 24 photogravure reproductions 
of famous paintings by Messina, Vecchio, Bissolo, 
Titian, Bellini, Piombo, ete. Large 8vo, 85.00. 


Historic New York 


The Half Moon Series of Papers on ee New 
York. Edited by MAUD W. GooDWIN, ALICE C, 
ROYCE, and RUTH PUTNAM. With 39 iMustra. 
tions and maps. 8vo, gilt top, 82.50. 

The book is quaintly illustrated and affords 
gttenpeee of New York in the olden time, which can 
not fail to interest those who know the city only in 
its strenuous modern life 


On Blue Water 


By EDMONDO DE AMICIS, author of * ae py 

and Its People,” ** Spain and the Spaniards,” 

Translated by J. B. Brown. With 60 illustré ations. 

8vo, gilt top, B2. 

The author desc ribes the life on an emigrant ship 
bound from Genoa to Buenos Ayres. His touch is 
light, while his observation is close, and the pictures, 
both of the saloon life and of the teeming emigrant 
quarters, are graphic. 


John Marmaduke 


A Romance of the English Invasion of Lreland in 








1649. By SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH, author of 
“The Life of Oliver romwell. ” Third Edition. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 







NEW YORK: 
27 and 29 West 23d Street. 


6 
Christmas number of “* NOTES ON NEW BOOKS”; 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
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Some Colonial Homesteads 


And Their Stories. By MARION HARLAND. With 

86 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 

In this volume the author tells the stories of some 
Colonial Homesteads whose names have become 
household words. The book is charmingly written, 
and is embellished by a large number “ot illustra: 
tions very carefully selected and engraved. 


A Note-Book in Northern 
Spain 


By ARCHER M. HUNTINGTON. With over 100 

illustrations. Large 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 

In this volume of travel the author describes a 
district hitherto inadequately treated by writers on 
the Spanish Peninsula. The author describes a trip 
through the provinces of Galicia, to Astorga Oviedo, 
Yuste, and many other places of historic interest. 
A brief sketch of the rise and development of the 
bull-ring is also given. 


Islands of the Southern Seas 


By MICHAEL MYERS SOURS SEER. With 80 

illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, 2.25 

This volume describes a journey seis strange 
lands and peoples in the Southern Seas ¢ in New 
Zealand, Tasmania and Australia; touches 
gaty upon the sadness and the beauty of Hawaii. 

Che work is very fully illustrated, especially the 
chapters on New Zealand, the convict system of 
Tasmania, and ruins of the Temples of Java. 


The Ayrshire Homes and 
Haunts of Burns 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY. With 26 full-page illustra 
tions from photographs by the author, and — 
portrait in photogravure. 16mo, gilt top, 81.2 


Pratt Portraits 


Sketched in a New England suburb. By ANNA 
FULLER. New holiday edition, with 13 illustra 
tions by George Sloane. 8vo, gilt top, 82.00. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
A Venetian June ani A Literary Courtship 


| er J edition, 
rhe two vols., as 





With querer illustrations. 
a set, Ina box, $2.50, 








circulars of ** Some Colonial Homesteads,”” 


* Astoria, 


|The Cruikshank Fairy Book 


Four Famous Stories. I. Puss in Boots. II. 
Hop o’ ¥ tel . Jack and the 
Beanstalk. IV. Cinde 
productions of the characte 
George Cruikshank. 8vo, full gilt edges, covers 
handsomely stamped in gold on both sides, 82.00. 


‘Red Apples and Silver Bells 
A Book of Verse sea” ee n of All Ages. By 


HAMISH HENDRY. With over 100 illustrations 
| by Alice B. co Ly 8vo, full gilt edges, 82.00. 


To the Homes of Famous Women. 
HUBBARD. Being the series for 1897 
on deckel-edged paper and bound in one volume. 
With portraits. I6mo, gilt top, 81 75 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
Little ¢ —y vad to the Homes of Good 
Me i 






Vith 40 re- 
stic designs of 


By ELBERT 
Printed 






a e7 
Little . ‘to the Homes of Ameri- 





The three vols., as a set, in a box, 85.25. 


Illustrated English Library 


Printed on antique cream laid paper. Each vol 


ume contains 16 original illustrations by the 
eminent artists Chris. hi: pane. Lancelot Speed, 
F. H. Townsend, Fred’k Pegram, C. E. Brock, 







Arthur Rackham. Apond &vo, each, $1.00. 

Nine volumes are now ready 

Bypatia, dane Eyr 
a 


nry Esmond, 
Last of the 
J e Last Days 
of Poaapeit, Shirle Ys Pendennis. 





‘Heroes of the Nations Series 


Fully Hlustrated. Large 12mo, 
half leather, gilt top, 81.75 


Ulysses S. Grant 
ti 


Recent Issues. 
each, 81.50; 

No, 21. sand the Period of 
vation and Recon- 








| 

' 

| str 
| c.Cc 
Robert E. 


1885. By Col. WILLIAM 
* Life of Ericsson.’ 
| No. 22. Lee, and the Southern 
| Confederacy, 1807-1870 By Prof 
| HENRY A. WHITE, 
Lee University. 

» Cid Cy 
har of 
By H. 


1 
author of* 


of Washington and 





rand the Wan- 
the scent in the West. 

BU rLER CLARKE 

* Littl 


Journeys,” etc.. sent on application 


LONDON: 
24 Bedford St., Strand. 








MACDONALD, LL.D. 
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Fleming H. Revell Company’s New Books 


Korea and Her Neighbors 


BY ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP. 


A Narrative of Travel and Account of the Vicissitudes and 
34 illus 
appen 


Present Condition of the Country. With about 


trations from photographs by the author, 2 maps, 


dixes and index. Svo, decorated cloth, $2.00. 


Reaching Korea immediately after its conquest by 
Mrs. Bishop resided in that country for over two years, making 
frequent excursions into the neighboring states. In no part of 
the world is history making with greater rapidity, and the re 
ports of such an experienced observer as Mrs. Bishop must in 
stantly commend themselves to the student of the situation 
in the far East fo a larger class the work will appeal asa 
singularly graphic and intelligent description of an eventful 
itinerary, taken by one who is possessed of the very genius of 


travel 


The Pilgrim’s Staff; 










Or, Daily Steps Heavenward by the Pathway of Faith. 
By Rose PortreER. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Mr 

' Containin ith" text for each day and a selection on Land” 
‘faith.’ letes the author’s plan of three 

volumes de x ristian Graces. “A Gif ‘ . . 

of Love” and “ ift of Peace,” the previous issues, N THE KING OF KOREA, 

hold their place among the best year books From photogray Mrs. Bishop. 


The Gist of Japan 


The Islands, Their People 
and Missions. By Rev aa 
kK. B. PEERY, A.M. See se? ; 
ond Edition. lllus = 
trated. Svo, cloth, $1.25 







Paul, a Servant of Jesus Christ 
By Rev. F. B. MEYER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A new vol f Mr. Meyer’s powerful series of biog 
caphies of Biblical characters 





NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 


Japan, 





The Siidaltbaas of dhaibien 


By Neweu. Dwicut Hivvis, author of “A Man's 
Value to Society.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
“As a writer Dr. Hillis is eloquent and faseinating. 

His pages sparkle with sentences which one longs to 

quote. His paragraphs are teeming with metaphors 

and allusions, but there is not one that does not have 
the true ring. Christian Evangelist 


The Culture of Christian 
Manhood 


Sunday Mornings at Battell Chapel, Yale Univer- 
sity. Edited by W. H.Sallmon. With 16 portraits 
and a picture of the ehapel. Second Edition. 
12ma, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

The authors are: The Rev. Drs. Charles Cuthbert 

Hi ull, Alexander Mcke % A. H. Bradford, D. J. 
3urrell, George Harris, R. mecnares, Henry van 

Dyke, L. O. Brastow, i. S. Hamlin, J. H. Vincent, 

M. W. Stryker, G. T. Purves, J. H. Tw ichell, J.G. K. 

MoCiure, S. E. Herrick and George A. Gordon. 

* Makes a strong emampomtes of the seriousness and abil 
ity of the modern pulpit, and especially of its adaptation 
to the moral need of the present time.""—/ndependent. 


Our Holiday Catalogue free on application. 


CHICAGO: 03 Washington Street. 


Christian Missions and Social Progress 


BY REV. JAMES 8. DENNIS, D. D. 


A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. With 64 full- 
page reproductions of photographs. 2 vols., large 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, each $2.50. Vol. 1. (Second Edition) 
ready. 

* An epoch-making book lies before us, . . . 
contributions ever made to the literature of Christian missions: 
The educational value of this beok to ministers, theological 
students and laymen can hardly be overstated. The bibliogra 
phy appearing in connection with each lecture is beyond praise.” 

President HALL, in The Expositor. 


one of the richest 


On the Indian Trail 


And Other Stories of Missionary Work Among the Cree 
and Saulteaux Indians. By Rey. EGkrron R. YOuN6. 
Second Edition. Wlustrated by J. E. Laughlin, 12me, 
cloth, $1.00. 

Young is well known to readers of all ages as the author 

of * By Canoe and Dog Train,” * Three Boys in the Wild North 

and other popular books deseribing life and adventures 
in the great Northwest 


Walled In 


By WILLIAM 0. STODDARD. Illustrated. 12me, 
cloth, 75 cents. 
rhe story of the eseape from the Randall's Island Be- 
formatory of a boy unjustly confined therein. 


On the Edge of a Moor 


By the author of * Probable Sons.’ Lilustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Chis work proves beyond a doubt that the author’s 
talents, although first enlisted as a writer for childrens, 
are also of the first order as a writer for older readers. 


The Odd One 


By the author of * Probable 
Sons.’ Llustrations on 
every page by Mary A. 
Lathbury. 4to, decorated 
cloth, $1.00, 


‘One of the most interest- 
ing books of the year for 
children. . . . Beautifully 
bound in white, with delicate 
tracery of green and red.""— 


Minneapolis Times 





TORONTO: 154 Yonge Street. 





CH RISTTIAS BOOKS. 


A New Cheap Edition. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; 


Or, Three Years in the Holy City. 
of David,". “The Pillar of Fire,”’ ete. 
16mo, ¢ eed 50 cents. 


v. J. H. INGRAHAM, author of * 


By Re 
A popular revised and illustrated edition. 


The Throne 


ANDRONIKE. 


By STEPHANOS THEODORUS XENOs. 


Grosvenor, author of ** Constantinople.” 


The Christ of Yesterday, To-day, 


and Forever. 
And Other Sermons. By Ezra Hoyt 
BYINGTON, author of “The Puritan in 
England and New England.” 12mo, 


ss 


cloth, $1.50. 


The World Beautiful. 


By LILIAN WHITING. 2 series —- 
lé6mo, cloth, $1.00; white and gold, $1.2: 


Translated from the Greek by Prof. Edwin A. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Quest of Happiness. 


A Posthumous Work. By Puarutp GIL- 
BERT HAMERTON, author of ‘* The Intel- 
lectual Life,’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


In Indian Tents. 


Stories told by Penobscot, Passama- 
quoddy, and Micmac Indians to ABBY 
L. ALGER. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


HIRED FURNISHED. 


- Certain Economical Housekeeping 
IG With map. 16mo, cloth, 


es) 
@ 
RQ 


HT. 





Adv entures in England. 





By MARGARET B. 


4 emigd of Seer with a maximum of comfort 
tell s tz ac 





MOTHER, BABY, AND NURSERY. 


A Book for Mothers. 


cloth, $1.50. 


A HANDBOOK ON TUBERCULOSIS AMONG CATTLE. 


Compiled by HeENry L. SouMway. 






 EBSTER, aut hor of “An 
ence.”’ Illustrat ed by 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LEIG H 
rG rirl’s Exper 
eth S. Pitman. 





l6mo, cloth. Six illustrations. $1.00. 


A Norway Summer. 
A Story for Girls. By Lavra D. Nicu- 
OLs, author of “‘ Underfoot,”’ ete. Illus- 
trations. i16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





The Young Puritans of Old 
Hadley. 


By Mary P. WELLs Situ, author of 
“Jolly Good Times,” ete. Illustrated 
by Searles. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Resolute Mr. Pansy. 
An Electrical Story for Boys. By Prof. 
JOHN TROWBRIDGE, author of “The 
Electrical Boy.”’ Illustrated by Searles. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Wanolasset. 
The-Little-One-Who-Laughs. By A. G. 
PLYMPTON, author of ‘Dear Daughter 
Dorothy,’’ ete. Lllustrated by the au- 
thor. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse. 
3y EVELYN RAYMOND, author of “Lit 
tle Lady of the Horse,” ete. Illustrated 
by Searles. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


Nan in the City. 
Or, Nan’s Winter with the Girls. By 
MyYRA SAWYER HAMLIN. A Sequel to 
‘*Nan at Camp Chicopee.” Illustrated 
by L. J. Bridgman. 16mo, $1.25. 


By Dr. GENEVIEVE TUCKER. Fully illustrated. Small 4to, Torpeanuts the Tomboy. 


A Story for Children. By Liny F. 
WESSELHOEFT. Illustrated from pho- 
tographs. 1i6mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Secret of the Black Butte. 


3y WILLIAM SHATTUCK, author of ‘The 
Keeper of the Salamander’s Order.”’ 19 
illustrations by Isabel Shattuck. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


At all Bookstores, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS - - 


BOSTON. 
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JUST IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS 


This is Positively Our Last Announcement—Your Last Chance 


The prices of this great werk will be advanced to $35.00 and 
$15.00 a set on Dec. Bist. The surprising proposition which we made in The 
Congreqationalist, issue of Nov. 18, to send any reader a valuab'e set of new books 
without the prepayment of a cent, has brought us a perfect flood of orders. And 
no wonder! For that proposition can never be repeated under any circumstances 
whatever, and therefore demands the immediate attention of every man, woman and 
child who sees this announcement, viz: We will send to any reader of this issue a 





en THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Issue of Nov. 27, 1897. 

‘THE AMERICAN EpUcATOR is an entirely 
new and up-to-date pubiication, presenting an 
ample résumé of the progress of science and the 
arts, and the facts that go to the making of history 
right up to the present year. Those who have 
only the large, old-time encyclopawdias will take 
up these volumes with keen appreciation of the 
progress that bas been made... where the 
reader desires the latest and freshest informa- 
tion.” 














complete set of The American Educator jn six large quarto volumes, ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT THE ADVANCE PAYMENT OF A SINGLE PENNY; we will give you 
Thirty Days to examine the work and compare it with all others; at the end of that 
satisfactory, or you can retain them at our Special Introduction Price (about one-third the regular rate), and settle the bill by easy 
monthly payments. WE MEAN JUST WHAT WE SAY. You are to pay us no money until you can examine each volume and see for 
yourself that every claim we make is absolutely true. Having done this, the books are yours at one-third value, and on easy 
terms if you desire; or you may return the set, if for any reason you so decide. We have no hesitation in making this most un- 
usual proposition to readers of this paper, for such a work as ours is an 
absolute necessity, and will be thoroughly appreciated in every home 
O 5 rm where ambitious boys and girls are earnestly striving for a higher 
n 30 Days Trial practical education. Remember, the 
Six Greal 
Quarto 
Vols. 


American Educator 


and strictly new. It was begun in 
1805, and finished in October, 1897. It is fresh and newsy from cover 
to cover. ‘The contributions, illustrations, colored plates, maps, ete., 
cost over $250,000 in cash. Its editors, numbering more than 200, are 
world-acknowledged authorities in their several departments. It treats 
hundreds of new and very important subjects that other encyclopedias 
do not even mention—things that happened lately. As an Encyclopedia, 
it exactly meets the wants of busy people who are determined to keep 
fully up to date. As a Dictionary, it answers every requirement of 
business, study and society. As a Compendium of Biography, it gives 
brief life histories of notable persons of all ages. As a Gazetteer, it isa 
full generation later than any other in existence. As an Atlas of the 
World, it gives an 1897 view of the entire globe, with special maps 
showing disputed boundaries, recent surveys, the Klondike 
Hawaii, Venezuela, Greece, etc. In every department it is absolutely 
incomparable in its concise and accurate statements of existing facts. 
The illustrations number over 4,000, including magnificent chromatic 
plates showing some 500 designs in 17 brilliant colors, and 200 full-page 
portraits of the world’s great men, each a gem of the wood-engraver’s 
art. All the maps have been specially engraved since September, 1897, 
and are right up to date. We make 





time you can return the books if not entirely 








is an extraordinary publication, 


\___W 


ae 





region, 





NEARLY 4,000 QUARTO PACES. 


Up-to-Date, 1897. 


Weight about 35 Pounds. 


without the least hesitation, knowing that we take no risk. No one will willingly 
IMPOSSIBLE give up these matchless volumes after becoming familiar with their wonderful 
PROPOSITION utility and unrivaled excellence. We have supreme confidence in our work and 
in the intelligent judgment of our patrons, and are determined that no reader of “The Congregational- 
ist’? shall miss this 


ONE GREAT EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


this proposition is really notanexperiment. Thou; gh only two months old, thousands 
of sets of The American Educator are alre ady in the hands of wide- awake buyers. Every “mail since the day of issue has brought a host of enthusiastic 
commendations from purchasers who are apparently overwhelmed with the greatness and beauty of the work. This proves that the demand will be 
unlimited when people generally learn what a prize we are offering. Our present remarkable proposition aims io spread this knowledge far and 
wide—to place a few more se ts of this ine omparable new reference library in the homes of worthy people, where it will be a perpetual and most effective 
daily advertisement of a work that every ambitious man, woman and child actually needs. Your benefit comes now, if you're prompt: our reward 
will come later, and it’s absolutely certain. 


THIS SEEMINCLY 








through lack of fairness and liberality on our part. Furthermore, 


We assert positively and without reserve that The American Educator is by far the 


best edited, best illustrated, best mapped, and most practical work of general reference 
ever parse din — country or in any mpg » ATIS ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY 
ONE THAT UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. We support § these 
statements by the open-handed proposition here offered, by which our unbounded 
confidence in The American Educator is amply shown. 

ie) ae ete , and say 


six IMMENSE — WHAT YOU MUST D0. iii 
QUARTO VOLUMES iiist stim’ sine! the transportation charges on re 


quarto volumes, you to pay the transportation “char ges on re 
NEARLY 4,000 PAGES 


eipt. Atany time within 30 days you can consummate the 
pure hase by sending us your first payment of ® The sub 
* ‘ foré cr gt ada tor rr bane ms rot ai i. & one ti “¥ ae 
65,000 Encyclopedic Articles B35 .00) : on the i? alf Russi: " style, 2. 60 5 nemnth for ‘6 months, 
15,000 Biographical Sketches Cloth sty ee |. areas ot OFS Cann er Fowa e "an t oe And rand his famous stra OO VOTER 
75 000 Geographical References recommend the Half Russia as more durable and worth the met trip by soo mati ay manent i oe - 
10,000 Columns of Meaty Matter 
4,000 Original Illustrations 
500 Designs in Brilliant Colors 
200 Superb Full-Page Portraits 
Magnificent Colored Maps 





HERE, FOR EXAMPLE 


2 a few anstances of our up-to-date treat 


ies are recorded to so late a dat t 
ment of Weyler’s recall, and the ay 
t. 4 as Captain-General 
re described with such regars 
ail that she late record-bre aking pe 
the Aadiser ; se Sep 
. is chronicled, with perfect irawit igs of 
derful triple engines 
Yuk Kiver Region and the 
viven several pawes « le 
handsome 





Send us your full name 
and address, stating oc 


G o fellas are 
seription by a government expert, with 
tl ail maps and other illustrations 
20,000 American cities and 
year IS97. 


fons cf ¢ 


difference in presentcost. If, however, you decide forany reason ‘ 
to return the set, you are entirely free to do so atany time within ud a thousand other things of livimg, 
the 30 days, prepaying the transportation charges. This prop 
osition will not remain open longer than December Stst, and 
may be withdrawn much sooner. The earliest applicants 
—_ will secure the introductory sets on these phe nomenal 

‘rms. Book of sample pages mailed free on receipt of 2e, stamp 


IF YOU ORDER TODAY YOU 
WILL HAVE IT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO. (Dept. 12), 234 and 236 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, 


LON LOD ON Oe ee 





Get This—Compare—Choose 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


If you are not already a reader of THe Nortu American Review, should you not become one? 

Every subject that interests you is dealt with in its pages at the very time when the course of 
events brings it to the front, and by the very men or women whose opinions you value most. 

It will give you the very best that can be said on one side and the other of all such topics, being 
absolutely impartial and without partisan or sectarian bias. 

It will bring you into touch from month to month with the distinguished men and women who 
are making the history, controlling the affairs, and leading the thought of the time. Its list of con- 
tributors forms a roll of the representative men and women of the age. 

It is the most widely read magazine of its class in the world, being neither scholastic nor tech- 
nical, but popular and practical in its treatment of all classes of topics. 

It comprehends in its scope all fields of human thought and activity; and its timeliness and 
authority combine to make it the most useful of all the great magazines to the business man, the 
lawyer, the physician, the clergyman, the politician, and in short to every one who is interested in 
affairs which concern the American public, and who wishes to keep fully abreast of the times. 

It is the only Review which has a recognezed place among the family magazines. This is because 
it devotes much attention to subjects that are of special interest to women. 








Constantly offers to the public a programme of writers and essays that excite the reader and gratify the intellectual appetite. In this respect 


there is no other magazine that approaches it.—W. Y. Sun. 
Is ahead of any magazine this country has ever seen in the importance of the topics it discusses and the eminence of its contributors. —A/bany Argus. 


No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly presents the opinions of the leading writers and thinkers on all questions of public interest.— 


Boston Journal. 
The regular reader of this splendid monthly always turns to its pages with the expectation of being interested as well as entertained, and he is 


never disappointed.—A/toona (VPa.) Tribune. 
Keeps its hand on the pulse of American life. 
It easily distances any other review published in our country.—Pud/man (Ill.) Journad. 
Easily holds first place among the monthlies of its class.—/udiana Baptist. 


It is the first to discover what is needed and the first to respond.—Cambridge (Mass.) Press. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5.00 A YEAR. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 29) FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Features for 


“ia08.”  THEQQNGREGATIONALIST  Ys05 


RE-STATEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH: Series | DRAMATIC EPISODES IN CONGREGATIONAL 


EDITORIALS. Strong, broad, timely, varied. 
by Professors G. P. Fisher, George Harris, Henry C. HISTORY. Vivid pen-portraitures of historic scenes 


AFRY "EF e a sing ” > , 
* otre pF . Seiten ladents eat ths pret ome. King, James Denney. and movements in which leaders of the denomination 
ters of the world took a striking part and which at the time riveted the 
cian svete oe ‘ ies eee ss STEPS IN SOCIAL REFORM: Series by Washington attention of multitudes. 
LITERATL RE. A weekly survey of the newest and Gladden, Dean Geo. Hodges, Edwin D. Mead, James | QUIET TALKS WITH EARNEST PEOPLE IN MY 
weet Desks. Notes on authors Gnd ost. A SMedpeve | 8. Reynciés. STUDY: Charles E. Jefferson’s fortnightly articles ; 


view of what is taking place in the higher realms of life. 


lain, wholesome, ily counsel, being designe 
THE LIFE OF THE HOME. Much material week by AS OTHER DENOMINATIONS SEE US: Series by | Plait, Wholesome, friendly counsel, being designed to 


ring the pews and the pulpit into closer mutual 


week engl all the ay om | of a family. — Charles Cuthbert Hall, Arthur Edwards, W. R. Hunt- sympathy. 

exposition of the Sunday school and prayer meeting ington, O. P. Gifford. meorTe: TRY t (PE =a. : - 

topics is appreciated by all. The mothers meet in : i ek Kg eh ch eer gy hone > a pea Brother 
THE MAN IN THE GALLERY: Gerald Stanley Lee. riend, Neighbor, Guest, Teacher. I. O. Rankin. 


** Mothers in Council.” The children in the * Conversa- 
tion Corner” talk with the irrepressible ** Mr. Martin.” Personal words from this gifted young author, aimed 
** Closet and Altar ’”’ supplies food for the spiritual life. chiefly at the spiritual needs of his readers. 


eee [Re caniiedisaiaiea 
Gs \/ os a Our 


‘Combination 
Offer 


A REMARKABLEARRAY of specialarticles, storiesand 
sketches by the ablest writers in America and Europe. 
















GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS is unquestion- collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. Each por- 
ably the most beautiful and valuable collection of rtraits traitisa fine proof, which would cost if ordered separately not 
ever made. The portraits, each with accompanying facsimile less than one dollar. The price of this gallery is $7.50, but it 
autograph, are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad mar- _ Will not be sold to the general public until next season. It can 
gins. size 934 by 131, each ona sheet by itself, and the entire %¢ obtained now only in ‘‘¢ ion" as 


Regular price for the three i THE CONGREGATIONALIST, $3.00) gup 
ers § 14.50 CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7.50 > OFFER § 7 e 50 
: if purchased separately | THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 4.00 Delivered FREE 


This offer applies to renewals and to new subscriptions to both THE CONGREGATIONALIST and the Century Magazine. All arrears, however, must be paid before the offer 
becomes avatiable, and in case of subscriptions already Fond one or more years in advance, its acceptance carries forward the subscription an additional year. New subscriptions to 
Congregationalist may begin at once or January 1, 1898, as preferred. The Century Magazine year will begin with the November number unless otherwise requested. 


Address,—Subscription Dept., THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Fall 1897—New Publications 


Among the Holy Places. A Pilgrimage through Palestine. By 
Rev. JAMES KEAN, M.A., D.D. Fully illustrated, gilt top. 
Pp. 388, $1.75. 

A graphic account of travel in the Holy Land, varied by historical reminis 
cence and personal adventure, making a very readable as well as instructive 
volume. 

Benhurst Club, The. By Hower BENNING, author of “ Miss 
Charity’s House,’ ‘*One Girl’s Way Out,” ete. Illustrated. 
Pp. 318, $1.25. 

One of this author’s books has been loaned to fifty-eight families and two 
copies entirely worn out in this way. ‘The Benhurst Club” was an organi- 
zation of working girls. 


By ANNA F. 
BURNHAM, author of ‘“ Fussbudget’s 
Folks,’ ** Lake View Series,” ete. Il- 
lustrated. Pp. 290. $1.25. 

The defeat at Bunker Hill was really a victory, 
and has always been so regarded. The failure of a 
schoolboy to win the prize in the same way was of 
such benefit to him that it was called a Bunker Hill 
failure. Good lessons for boys. 


po =, Bunker Hill Failure, A. 
> | 
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Called to the Front. By WiLuis Boyp 

ALLEN. Pp. 260. Illustrated. $1.25. 

; tonal tunteieetl A sequel to ‘A Son of Liberty.” Both these his- 

‘ J torical stories are in the author’s best vein. They 

are based on facts and are full of incident and adven- 

ture, the scenes being laid in the perilous days just preceding and in the begin- 

ning of the American Revolution. They cannot fail to teach lessons of patriotism 
and bravery. 


Castle Daffodil. By MArtHa Burr BANks, author of “ Prince 
Dandelion,” ete. Illustrated. Pp. 209. $1. 
Some little children thought that the secluded 
house across the way, guarded by a high wall and 
iron gates, was a sort of castle of which children had 
reason to be afraid. Instead of enemies, however, they 
found that the people there were capital folks. 














Chautauqua Year Book, The. By GRACE L. 
DuNncAN. Deckeled paper, gilt top, or- 
namental side. Pp. 370. $1.00, net. 

The author is the well-known Chautauquan who has 
compiled * The Chautauqua Calendar” for a number 
of years and which is familiar in thousands of homes. 
The selections for each day, prepared on the same 
plan as heretofore, are so choice as to deserve the 




















more permanent setting here given to them. 


Christian Way, The: Whither it leads and how to go on. By 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D., author of “ Being a Christian,”’ 
etc. Pp. 142. 75 cents. 

This admirable little work has been for some time out of print and is now 
reissued in response to numerous demands. Few writers have stated so clearly 
and convincingly the reasonable claims of Christianity as has Dr. Gladden in this 
and his other similar works. 

Common-Sense Christianity. By ALonzo H. Quint, D. D. Small 
svo. Pp. 224. $1.50. 

Short, breezy, spicy articles, from the pen of one of the foremost Congrega 
tional writers. 





“=m Conditions of Success in Preaching without 
Notes. By RICHARD SALTER STORRS, 
D.D. With portrait of author. Pp. 233. $1. 

Three lectures delivered before students of Union 

Theological Seminary. This very valuable work for 

ministers and students, by one who is without doubt 

the finest extempore orator now living, has been for 
some time out of print. It is now reissued with re- 
visions and additions by the author. 


DAN: DRUMMOND 


Dan Drummond of the Drummonds. By 
GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. Illustrated. 
Pp. 345. $1.25. 

Dan Drummond had heard it said that none of the 
Drummonds ever did a mean thing. Dan was a boot- 
black, but was ambitious to be truly a Drummond, 
From an old lady he got the motto, “ Pay as you go, 
and don't forget your manners.” The story tells how 
with that motto he succeeded. 

Deacon’s Week, The, and What Deacon 
Baxter Said. By Rose TERRY COOKE. 
With twenty pen drawings by H. P. 
Barnes. Ornamental cloth binding. 
Pp. 46. 40 cents. E 

These little New England dialect sketches have Ba) 
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had remarkable popularity. About one hundred 
thousand copies of “ Deacon’s Week” have already 
been sold. The illustrations add greatly to the in- - 
terest of each story, and many who have read 
them will be glad to see them again in this new 

and attractive form. Pats 




















Genuine Lady, A. By Mrs. I. T. Tuurston, 
author of “‘ Ruth Prentice.”’ Illustrated. 

Pp. 289. $1.25. 
The “Genuine Lady” was a student who in a 
young ladies’ school was supposed to be a charity 


scholar, and hence by some ill-bred girls was de- 

spised and snubbed. She, however, by her rare 

Christian character was able to live down all hos- 

tility and become a general favorite. 

General Peg Series, The. By Kate W. 
and E. M. HamMILTon. Pp. 64 to 92 
each. The set of six, $2.00. 

The reputation of these writers for little children 


is unsurpassed. Six charming little volumes of 
stories for children, profusely illustrated and attractively bound. 








Helpful Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By Sarnau F. Day. Deckeled 
edge paper, tastefully bound, with gilt top and ornamental side 
die. Pp. 384. $1.75. 

A collection of choice extracts for daily reading, gathered from many sources, 
originally compiled for personal enjoyment and inspiration, but fall of help and 
encouragement for all. 


Links of Goll. By Harriet A. CHEEVER, 
author of ‘ Little Jolliby,” ‘*The Res- 
cued Madonna,” ‘‘St. Rockwells’ Little 
Brother,” etc. Illustrated. Pp. 314. $1.25. 

In this Mrs. Cheever shows how some girls, asso 
elated together in raising funds for missionary effort, 

did a great deal of good to others and to themselves 

as well. Just the book for girls. 








Maud Brayton. A sequel to “Kings and 
Cupbearers.”” By Prof. GrkorGE Hunt- 
INGTON, author of ‘*‘ Ruckanock Stage,”’ Q  wencta = ¢ 
ine init . CHEEVER, 

Nakoma,”’ etc. Illustrated. Pp. 400. 
$1.50. 

This sequel to “ Kings and Cupbearers ” continues 
the story of Maud Brayton, who was such a captivat- 
ing character. Professor Huntington’s books are all remarkable for their fine 
literary qualities, skill in picturing odd characters, genuine fun, and ethical 
teaching. 
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My Life and Times. By Cyktus Hamuix, D. D. With portrait and 
illustrations. New edition. Pp. 538, $1.50, 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale says no book since Robinson Crusoe has so inter- 
ested him as this story of a Yankee boy whose varied career as missionary, edu 
cator, inventor, college-builder, preacher and lecturer forms the substance of 
this work. Several large editions have been sold at £2.50. A new edition ata 
reduced price should be even more popular. 

Redmond of the Seventh. By Mrs. FRANK 
, LEE. Five illustrations. Gilt top. Pp. 
REDMOND- OF THE 200) 
SEVENTH:OR: THE — 
BOYS OF NINETY 
ARS- FRANK LEE» 








$1.25. 


This story has been considerably extended since it 
appeared in The Youth's Companion. An unusually 
strong and Interesting character is Redmond in spite 
of his faults. Like * Tom Brown of Rugby.” it cannot 
fail to influence boys to be manly and brave. 


Sermons by the Monday Club. On the In- 
ternational Lessons for 1898, Twenty- 
third Series. Pp. 380. $1.25. 





Among the writers represented this year are Dr. A. 
E. Dunning, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Dr. George M. 
Boynton, Dr. W. E. Barton, Dr. C. A. Dickinson, Prof. 
G. F. Wright, Dr. George R. Leavitt, Dr. W. E. Griffis, 
Rev. C. E. Jefferson, Dr. J. E. Tuttle, and others no less able and scarcely less 
famous. This unique publication is very valuable to teachers as it approaches 
the lesson subject from a different standpoint than the ordinary lesson helps, 
and is full of practical and helpful suggestions for Sunday school workers 








Son’s Victory, A. A Story of the Land of the Honey Bee. by 
FANNIE E, NEWBERRY, author of * Brian’s Home,” ‘* Wrestler 
of Philippi,’ ‘‘ Comrades,” ‘* Transplanted,”’ ete. Illustrated, 
Pp. 408. $1.50. 








A story of lifein Mormondom. Deseret is the land 

of the honey bee. The story is of thrilling interest, i} 
and has enough of mystery about it to make its readers | 
impatient to know the whole story. There are strains | if 
of tenderness, too, which are well woven inand which 
add much to the effectiveness of the whole. 








Young Capitalist, The. By Linnie S. HAr- 
Ris, author of ‘‘ Bertha’s Summer Board- ||}! 


ers,” ete. Illustrated. Pp. 358. $1.25. 


sg 
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The Young Capitalist is a philanthropist, who ap- | (Yreg S$ waetes 
plies his religion to manufacturing. Of course this 
touches, and in the right way, the relations of capital 


to labor. 
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LAMSON, WOLFFE & COMPANY’S HANDSOME BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


A New Historical Novel by WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


A HERO IN HOMESPUN. 


A Tale of the Loyal South. W7th ten full-page illustrations by Dan Beard. $1.50. 
We doubt if there has ever been written an abler 


“The author knows his Tennessee and Kentucky history from alpha to omega. 
”*— Boston Journal. 


running narrative of the events that took place in these two States during the war than is herein offered to us. 
“Tt is a capital book.’’— Zhe Congregationalist. 
‘The story is one of intense interest.” — Boston Herald. 
‘*A story that must have an honored place among the classics of the Civil War. 
‘* The kind of story to reach the hearts of the people.” — ///ustrated American. 
“One of the best yet written with the Civil War as a background.” — Beacon. 
“A valuable addition to historic and romantic literature.’’-— Chicago /nter- Ocean. 
“We unhesitatingly pronounce it one of the books of the year.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 


A New Historical Novel by Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 
“A SON OF THE OLD DOMINION.” $1.50. 


“Mrs. Harrison’s best work.’’— Boston Transcript. 
“One of the finest American historical novels that has appeared in a decade.’ 


“ We heartily recommend it.’’— J/ndependent, N. Y. 
“This story is at once the most entertaining and the most ambitious work that Mrs. 


Other Books by the same Author: 


THE MERRY MAID OF ARCADY, HIS LORDSHIP, AND OTHER STORIES. — [lustrated. $1. 
Published last year: A VIRGINIA COUSIN, and BAR HARBOR TALES. $1.25. 


A New Novel by LILLIAN HINMAN SHUEY. 


DON LUIS’ WIFE: A Romance of the West Indies. 


From her letters and the manuscripts of the Padre, the Doctor Caccavelli, Marc Aurele, Curate of Samana. 

‘Don Luis’ WIFE” is a tale of pathetic interest, dealing with the troubles of a brave littlke New England girl, who becomes the 
wife of arich West Indian gentleman and journeys with him to his tropical home, to find herself regarded as an intiuder, and harassed 
by the jealousy and spite of his unscrupulous relatives. The sturdy Yankee pluck of the little Se#ora, displayed amidst such surroundings, 
and the vivid picture of West Indian life and society, combine to make a bright, lively story, with a thread of strong pathos running 


through it, which possesses an absorbing interest for the reader. $1. 50 


— Boston Courier. 


’— Boston Courier. 


Harrison has performed.’’— Boston Journal. 


A New Book by CLARA SHERWOOD ROLLINS. 


THREADS OF LIFE. 


” is a vivid human sketch, upon a background of philosophy and sociological thought. It is of a higher order 
Several of the ‘‘ Threads” lead to 


$1.00. 


‘““THREADS OF LIFE 
tham the usual novel, but at the same time possesses all the interest of a lively work of fiction. 
climaxes so delightful from a romantic point of view that the interest is irresistibly maintained to the last word. 


TO BE Pl BL ISHED ABOUT DECEMBER F/RST. 
A New Historical Novel by Hulbert Fuller. A New Historical Novel by Pauline Bradford Mackie. 
MADEMOISELLE DE BERNY: A Story of Valley Forge. With 
ae Sie Sora ‘treat Rebel- ‘ aU NY: 5 . 
VIVIAN OF VIRGINIA. Being the Memoirs of sud First Rebel five full-page photogravures reproduced from illustrations by Frank 
lion, by John Vivian, Esq., of Middle Plantation, Virginia. With 7. Merrill. 
The scene of this story is laid in 1778, during the occupation of Philadelphia by the 
British troops, and a strong picture is drawn of the luxurious and frivolous life led by 
of the story is laid during the latter part of the XVIIth century, and | his Majesty's officers among those who then represented the best class of Philadel- 
} As bdlttics tn Wivatnts awatnw thie > : hs of Gi Seer phian residents, in contrast with the hardships and sufferirg endured at the time by 
Of NBS TEEN Ih Te AEE ee ee the Colonial troops under General Washington at Valley Forge. A distinctive charm 
is added to the book by the illustrations, drawn by Mr. Frank T. Merrill and repro- 
duced by the photogravure process. $1.50. 


ORDERLY BOOK OF GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
gtr hief of the American Armies, kept at 
Valley Forge, 18 May-11 June, 1778. $1. 00. 


word. $1.75. 


ten full-page illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 


7 he scene 
follows the course 
Ww illiam Berkeley, giving a faithful and highly interesting account of the event, inter- | 
woven with the adventures, both perilous and amusing, of the hero, Captain John | 
Vivian. There is a touch of keen, dry humor throughout the whole tale, which, with 
characterization and intricacy of the plot, sustains the interest to the last 


the strong 
NOTABLE BOOKS PUBLISHED BY LAMSON. WOLFFE & COMP AN rs 
Mr. Laurence Hutton, in Harper's Magazine of June, 1897, says of | WIVES IN EXILE. A Comedy in Romance, by WILLIAM 
KING NOANETT, by F. J. Stimson (J. S. oF Dae) —(A Story of SHARP. $1.25 wet. 
Old Virginia dy te Massachusetts Bay. With twelve full- -page ‘ Not even Stockton is a more legitimate creator of fun than Mr. Sharp. . . . Not 


Clark | f° 
illustrations by Henry Sandham, R. C.A. Bound in cloth, $2.00): even Clarke Russell could have woven a brief yachting experience into a more enjoy. 





‘ Mr. Stimson’s work is, in many ways, one of the best of its kind that has appeared “The dialogue is admirably constructed with a firm perception of literary values. 
since the publication of ‘ Lorna Doone’ itself, almost thirty years ago. Miles Court- . . Several of the descriptions of sea and shore are little less than masterpieces.’ 
enay and Jennifer are admirably drawn, and the secret of the identity of the titular Boston Transcript 
character, well kept until the very close of the tale, is one of the genuine surprises of ‘The book ought to prove a panacea for the blues.” — Boston Journal. 


g Noanett will live, as he deserves to live, long after many of his con- 
y ee roes of early adventure in this country are altogether forgotten. And 


his Creator knows how to tell a story. 


fiction 


A Novel by Mabel Fuller Blodgett. 
ieee ' THE QUEEN’S MERCY: A Tale of Adventure. With 
A New Book by Hon. John Sergeant Wise ie ¢ full-page illustrations by Henry Sandham, R.C.A. $1.50. 
: “-. t he art of i t story-telling.” — Boston C. 
DIOMED: The Life, Travels and Observations of a Dog. See oe a ee eee eee 
Lowell Lectures by Prince Serge Wolkonsky. 


With one hundred illustrations by J. Linton Chapman. $2.00. 
wad OF RUSSIAN HISTORY AND RUSSIAN LIT- 


“In many respects one of the cleverest books of the year.’?— St. Louis Glode- 
Democrat ATURE. § Wth a portrait of the author. $2.00 net. 


‘* A most entertaining book. . . . Anyone who has ever owned or loved a dog will 
enjoy this book.” — a or es ; A New Novel by Gilbert Parker. 
‘A most interes ting 900) — Boston Journa THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTE . $1. 25 
“€ John Sergeant Wise has written a book that is fit company for the best in litera- a " seni “f 
fone 4 treasure greatly to be prized and kept for many delightful readings.” a," a interest palpitating with emotion and throbbing with life.” 
0 ), é ‘J 
Lexington (Ky ) Daily Leader. ie eee “*The story is a strenuous romance, full of action and passion, yet its characters 


A History and an Historical Novel by Charles G. D. Roberts. are wonderfully true to life.” — Chicago T viene. 
A HISTORY OF CANADA. With Chronological Chart and Map 5 A New Novel by Clinton Ross 
ZULEKA. Being the history of an adventure in the life of an 
y 


of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland ; containing nearly : t 
500 pages, including appendices giving the British North Ameri- American gentleman, “14 some account of the recent disturb- 
ance in Dorola. $1.5 
:9 


can and Imperial Acts in full. $2.00 wet. 
5 “A book that may hold an adie place with Anthony Hope’s ‘ Phroso.’ ” — 
THE FORGE IN THE FOREST: An Acadian Romance, 42% Courser. A New Book by Bliss C 
e adie . N i New Boo. ‘vy ss Carman. 
Being the narrative « f the Acadian ranger, Jean de Mer, Seigneur BALLADS OF LOST HAVEN: A Book of the Sea. $1.00 e/. 





de Briart, and how he crossed the Black Abbé; and of his ad- ied ctr svima peatieee Last yi 

ventures in a strange fellowship. With seven full-page illustra- | c AST VEAR 

ine by Henry . “am “Pig R. CA. $1.50. : a BEHIND THE ee A Book of the Unseen. 
Illustrated by ‘T. B. Metevard. $1.50 wet. 


“Tt is a story to shake the torpor from the brain and to keep the soul alive. It is 9 2 g a 
like wi , _ LOW TIDE ON GRAND PRE: A Book of Lyrics. $1.00 net. 


charged with romance and works like wine.”’— The Bookman. 





Order of your Bookseller or Newsdealer, or direct from the Publishers 
- , 


LAMSON, WOLFEE & COMPANY, 


BOSTON. LONDON. NEW YORK. 
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nation—Religion, Art, Literature ; a represen- 
tative of each and each a representative of 
the three. Read page 830 for our 


“1898 Combination Offer” 


The Congregationalist for one year, $3.00 
The Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, $7.50 
The pon | Magazine for One Year, $4.00 
The three if ordered separately cost $14.50 
OUR price for the three, $7.50. 
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NLY once before since The Congre- 
gationalist assumed its present 
form has the weekly issue con- 

sisted of so many pages as are herewith 
sent forth to our readers. The earlier oc- 

-asion for so unusual an enlargement was 
our eightieth anniversary number, in the 
spring of 1896, but this week the pressure 
upon our columns is so unusually great 
that we have duplicated the size of that 
extraordinary issue. Our advertisers, es- 
pecially the book publishers, naturally 
desire to put themselves in evidence at 
this season of the year, and we consider 
the various announcements well worth the 
sareful attention of those who intend to 
invest in books or periodicals. But the 
advertisements have not been permitted 
to trench upon the space reserved for our 
contributors and editors. Indeed, far 
more than the usual number of columns 
are this week given to the literary uses 
of the paper. The book reviews and 
the summary of the year’s output, pre- 
pared with great care by the literary 
editor, occupy nine pages. We have sup- 
plemented this extended review with a 
discriminating article by James Mac- 
Arthur, editor of the Bookman. The 
memoir of Lord Tennyson, by his son, 
which is perhaps the leading volume of 
the year, has been assigned to a specialist 
for examination, and all will enjoy Pro- 
fessor Genung’s able and sympathetic 
study of it. His personal acquaintance 
with the poet and with his biographer 
make him unusually well fitted for this 
task. Mr. Beaton’s vigorous handling of 
the question, Is Modern Fiction Serving 
the Interests of Religion? Professor 
Rolfe’s characterization of the Religion 
of Shakespeare, Clinton Scollard’s beauti- 
ful article on The Poets of Childhood, 
“Peripatetic’s’’ chatty observations on 
men now prominent in the public eye, 
Miss Fuller’s graphic description of The 
Artist Hoffman in His Studio are other 
special features of this number which we 
are confident will interest and profit our 
readers. The world of books in which we 
live is so large that once a year, at least, 
we are glad to give our columns the special 
flavor which belongs to it. 

The exercises attending the laying of 
the corner stone of the new Congrega- 
tional House passed off last Monday noon 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. Those 
present must have felt anew the inspi- 
ration of our history and the mission 
which we as a denomination have to ful- 
fill. Those at a distance will, we trust, 
receive some benefit and quickening 
through the full report which we shall 
give in our forthcoming Forefathers’ 
issue of the admirable and appropriate 
addresses. We hope, also, in that same 
issue, to furnish a picture of the scene. 
Elsewhere in this paper we outline the 
services of last Monday, which will have 
a prominent and honorable place in the 
annals of our denominational life. 


Number 48 


Lovers of the Bible who dread the 
work of destructive criticism will do 
well to make the acquaintance of one of 
the most radical of those Christian critics 
by reading on page 844 the sketch of Dr. 
Cheyne. The contrast between the criti- 
cal student and the gospel preacher will at 
once suggest itself to them. The confus- 
ing of these two characters has caused 
much of the dislike with which many 
have regarded critical study of the Bible. 
They have looked on the critical student 
as proclaiming that his discoveries are 
truths from God, instead of as proposing 
tentative solutions of problems of inter- 
pretation. Professor Cheyne does not 
demand confidence in his conclusions. 
He invites examination of them by those 
whom he would persuade to make intelli- 
gent conclusions of their own. He does 
not hesitate to admit that he makes mis- 
takes. He uses these as stepping-stones 
to further knowledge. His plea for the 
critical student of the Bible in his recent 
book, The Hallowing of Criticism, de- 
serves fair consideration. He says: 

Among the many new embodiments of the 
Christian spirit may not this be vouchsafed 
us—a free and yet devout critic, one who 
loves all the departments of God’s truth with 
an equal love; one who does not try to con- 
cede as little as he can to a Power which he 
cannot bless, but dares not curse; one who is 
not afraid even to make mistakes, on the 
chance of finding out some fresh fact, and 
when he has made them to admit them, but 
who, like Job, is greatly afraid to “‘ speak un- 
righteously for God” ? 


The Aerated Bread Company of London 
has a large number of rooms in the busiest 
parts of the city where simple refresh- 
ments are neatly served at low prices. 
These cafés have become very popular 
with the public. This month the com- 
pany declared a dividend for the year 
amounting to 37} per cent. of its capital. 
Of course the company is very popular 
with its stockholders. The young wait- 
resses are neatly dressed, intelligent and 
obliging. Their service is an important 
factor in the success of the enterprise. 
The Christian Commonwealth says that 
these girls serve the first month for noth- 
ing. If they are then permanently em- 
ployed by the company they receive $2.50 
per week, which amount is sometimes 
not increased for several years. The sum 
of thirty-five cents a week is also allowed 
for their board. That the company is able 
to secure suitable service for such meager 
pay reveals one cause of social discontent 
which finds greater justification in Eng- 
land than in this country. That the com- 
pany’s enormous dividends are swelled by 
wages unjustly held back from their em- 
ployés helps us to understand the bitter- 
ness which many express toward corpora- 
tions. That stockholders accept these 
dividends without protest, knowing the 
conditions, shows that something more 
than education is needed for the estab- 
lishment of just social relations. 
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A series of tables is being published in 
the Jndependent showing the relative 
growth of benevolent contributions in 
several religious denominations in the 
United States from 1835 to the present. 
We commend the study of these tables to 
those who listened to Thanksgiving ser- 
mons showing the deadness of the chureh 
and the degeneracy of the times. The es- 
timates, of course, can be only approxi- 
mately correct. But they clearly demon- 
strate a steadily growing sense, on the 
part of Christians, of responsibility for 
giving the gospel to the world. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church contributions 
have risen from thirteen cents per mem- 
ber in 1835 to $1.02 in 1806, In the Pres- 
byterian Chureh, North, during the same 
period, the gain per member has been 
from ninety-nine cents to $4.90; and Con- 
gregationalists have advanced from $2.08 
per member to $5.87. It is probable that 
if the money given by other denomina- 
tions to our missionary societies in the 
earlier period, when these denominations 
were united with ours in missionary work, 
were deducted, it would be shown that 
the gifts of Congregationalists in 1835 
were about $1.00 per member. On this 
basis our benevolences have increased in 
sixty-one years nearly sixfold, while our 
membership has grown about three and a 
half fold. In each of the denominations 
of which figures are given the contribu- 
tions have increased much faster than the 
membership and in greater proportion 
than the national wealth. It is often 
urged that the test of the genuineness of 
a man’s conversion is its effect on his 
pocketbook. So far as that is concerned 
it seems evident that the gain of the cen- 
tury in real Christian character has been 
great. It is worthy of notice, also, that 
the proportion of gifts to foreign missions 
has shown an increasing conviction that 
the world is to be won to Christ. 


Denominational Congresses 

There is always in religious bodies a 
tendency to exalt matters of opinion into 
essentials of faith. When leading men 
assert that their opinions represent the 
belief of the denomination, the rank and 
file usually accept their statements, and 
thus creeds grow. But when men would 
treat such growths as opinions only, con- 
flict comes. The disposition to prune 
creeds is strong at present, but the regu- 
lar appointed denominational gatherings 
have not been found suitable places to do 
this, because what is said at such meet- 
ings is regarded as in a sense representa- 
tive and authoritative. This, of course, 
is not true of Unitarians, a chief article 
of whose creed ‘is that creedlessness is 
godliness. Their annual assemblies are 
usually congresses—meetings for free dis- 
cussion of religious topics. 

It is becoming the fashion to hold such 
gatherings in otherdenominations. Epis- 
copalians, we believe, led the way. Bap- 
tists followed, and last month Methodists 
held their first national congress at Pitts- 
burg. The discussions which attract gen- 
eral attention are those calling in ques- 
tion some belief or practice regarded 
as characteristic of the denomination. 
For example, Baptists in this country are 
supposed to hold tenaciously to the tenet 
that immersion is prerequisite to the 
Lord’s Supper. In this they differ from 
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their brethren in Great Britain, but their 
newspapers insist that the life of the de- 
nomination depends on it. The Standard 
declares that open communion “cannot 
but end in denominational anarchy.” 
The Examiner insists that the question is 
‘settled and immovable.” It rebukes 
those ‘‘reprehensible’’ Baptists who are 
“trying to galvanize the corpse of so dead 
an issue into the semblance of life.” But 
when Baptist ministers like Drs. O. P. 
Gifford and R. H. Conwell emphatically 
repudiate close commiunion, as they did in 
the recent congress at Chicago, with the 
applause of the audience, it is no wonder 
that Baptist newspapers should contain 
obituaries, ‘full measure, pressed down 
and running over,”’ on what appears to be 
a corpse like Banquo’s ghost, that ‘ will 
not down.” Close communion is not a 
Baptist doctrine; if it were English Bap- 
tists would hold it. It is a matter of 
opinion on which American Baptists are 
divided, as those who read their denomi- 
national papers will plainly see, in spite 
of assertions that it is a decree forever 
settled. They will be much more likely 
to come to truthful decisions on this 
question through candid discussion than 
through solemn assurances that discus- 
sion concerning it is closed. 

We believe that the time is opportune 
for denominational congresses. Free in- 
terchange of opinion on controverted 
topics clears the denominational mind. 
It reveals the limits of the authority of 
those who assume to speak for the whole 
body. It places the arguments on either 
side of these topics before the people and 
helps them to decide for themselves. We 
should like to have discussed in a repre- 
sentative gathering of Congregationalists 
such subjects as The Place of Calvinism 
in Our Present Belief, The Meaning of 
the Kingdom of God, The Inspiration of 
the Bible, The Extent and Limits of the 
Church’s Responsibility for Social Condi- 
tions, The Divine Teaching Concerning 
the Forgiveness of Sins and Concerning 
Future Punishment, The Place of Evolu- 
tion in Christian Faith. We should like 
to have persons of opposing views ap- 
pointed to speak on each of the more im- 
portant subjects concerning which there 
are differences of opinion within the de- 
nomination, with abundant opportunity 
for free discussion. We believe it is 
better that what men think in any de- 
nomination should be generally known 
than that a supposed unanimity should 
be maintained by enforced silence. If 
Christians cannot discuss their di‘fer- 
ences of belief with courtesy and without 
bitterness they will be more useful in 
separate camps, and the sooner divisions 
take place the better. That, we are sure, 
is not the disposition of Congregation- 
alists. 

It is a question whether our denomina- 
tion needs to increase the number of its 
national gatherings in order to secure the 
advantages of the congress. It is, in our 
judgment, plain that a readjustment of 
the anniversaries of our benevolent soci- 
eties, bringing them all together in one 
place and time, would be a great advan- 
tage to them and to the churches. Our 
National Council next summer, we are 
confident, will emphatically recommend 
such achange. But, that being done, we 
think the coming council might wisely 
relieve itself of a mass of details with 
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which its meetings have usually been en- 
cumbered. It is not necessary to rein- 
dorse the work of these societies. That 
has been done repeatedly and remains as 
valuable as any new indorsement. The 
topics assigned to most of the standing 
committees are threadbare. The senti- 
ments of the denomination on temper- 
ance, gambling, the Sabbath, ete., are 
well known and need not be reiterated. 
The anticipation of frank discussion by 
our leaders, young as well as old, of great 
topics on which Congregationalists ear- 
nestly seek more light would move many 
of them to cross the continent, would 
deeply interest our brethren beyond the 
Rockies and would make the last Na- 
tional Council of this century memora- 
ble. Why should not the council of 1898 
be a congress also ? 


Fiction and History 


The novel of adventure which Stevenson 
brought back again on the model of the 
elder Dumas rather than of Walter Scott 
of necessity allies itself with history. It 
must have a background and an atmos- 
phere, and these are supplied upon man- 
ageable terms by the historic rather than 
the purely constructive imagination. 
Building lots in cloudland are rarely 
available and require too much imagina- 
tion on the reader's part to make the 
castles built upon them seem secure. 

To assume acquaintance with a great 
epoch of the past and its chief actors on 
the reader’s part, on the other hand, is a 
delicate kind of flattery which puts him 
at onee in good humor. He knows all 
about Napoleon, therefore he will look 
with friendly eyes upon the puppets who 
dance under the shadow of Napoleon’s 
fame. He has a reverence for Washing- 
ton, therefore it is well for the novelist to 
borrow something of the glamour of the 
fame of Washington for his lover and his 
lass. The stage and the footlights are 
secured upon the easiest terms, and the 
initial good will of the audience also. No 
wonder the novelist of adventure likes to 
be sure that at least one of his actors 
shall come upon the stage secure of atten- 
tion and applause. 

There are perils, of course, in this his- 
torical setting for the story-teller’s play. 
He who advertises the presence of a well- 
known man upon the boards is bound to 
see that the puppet who enacts him ap- 
pears in character. To be promised Wash- 
ington and have the part performed by a 
weakling or buffoon is to induce a reaction 
which will inevitably spoil the effect of 
the play. The historic men are dead, but 
to kill them twice in a stupid story is to 
anger those readers who have imagina- 
tion enough to conceive of the great men 
of old days as still alive. The dull and 
stupid writers would do well to stick to 
cloudland—or the commonplace—if they 
value the good nature of the reading pub- 
lic. But alas for such vain warnings! It 
is impossible to convince the dull of their 
own dullness. And most of them will 
continue to believe, in spite of every warn- 
ing, that it is better to be read and scorned 
than never to be read at all. 

Every age thinks it has discovered a 
royal road to literary triumph. Now it 
is the novel of sentiment, and infinite 
drivel makes silly women weep. Again, 
it is the psychological analysis of charac- 
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ter and clumsy vivisection sets the teeth 
onedge. Justnow the fashion of lubricity 
(we hope) is going out, and the fashion of 
historical resuscitationiscomingin. There 
are some who see the spirits of the dead 
and some who only dig up empty skulls. 
By the touch of the dead bones of our 
ancestors we are expected to believe medi- 
ocrity is to be galvanized into life. 

It is the old absurdity grinning behind 
a different mask. There is no royal road. 
There never has been. There never will 
be. Study may do much, untiring indus- 
try will clear the way of many hindrances, 
but unless there is that inborn gift of 
exact and vivid but unconscious observa- 
tion joined with the opportunity of ex- 
pression which we eall genius no result 
of permanent value can be brought to 
pass, 

Genius will work according to the de- 
mands of its own day and perhaps be 
little recognized by its own first readers, 
but its hold upon eternal fame is that it 
recognizes the permanent and eternal 
elements of human life in any form of 
work. There is a place for talent, also. 
It serves its own generation and often 
serves it well. But God meant, in shap- 
ing brains for men, that there should be 
far more readers than writers, or he 
would not have made genius so rare and 
talent so infrequent. 

It is a good thing that the present lit- 
erary current sets toward history. It 
will more and more awaken wholesome 
interest in the wonderful story of man’s 
development with its warnings and en- 
couragements. But the wedding of the 
true historical imagination with the story- 
teller’s art is one of the rarest of all 
happy marriages. The great novelist will 
be welcome whenever and wherever he 
shallcome. He will know life thoroughly, 
his own life first and best, and he will stir 
the hearts of men not by dry pedantry of 
historical research, but by his knowledge 
of the human heart in all relations, and 
by his power of making our hearts throb 
in sympathy with hearts whose joys and 
sorrows he reveals. 


Our Favorite Hymns 


They are not necessarily the best hymns, 
best in the judgment of the expert in 
hymnology. The rhythm may be rough in 
this one or that, the sentiment may not jus- 
tify itself wholly to the critical inquirer, 
the tune may not be such as an up-to-date 
composer would consent to approve. But 
because they speak to our hearts by the 
power of inherent significance, or of 
proven general value, or of some precious 
personal association, no others can be- 
come to us what they are. 

Our fondness for them, however, should 
not render us inhospitable to new claim- 
ants for favor. Some of these we soon 
shall have learned to love. The elder ones 
among us also need to remember that some 
hymns dear to them are unknown to the 
rising generation. It is not to blame for 
not loving hymns and tunes which have 
been dropped from the books. <A _ wel- 
come to every new hymn which is genu- 
inely good! There is room and use for 
one and all. 

Our favorite hymns, however, those 
which we oftenest find ourselves repeat- 
ing or humming when alone, are those 
which mean most to us, quite apart from 
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their actual quality. They are hymns 
which used to be sung when we were chil- 
dren, which helped us to set and keep our 
feet in the Christian way, which our 
mothers used to sing, or our sisters used 
to play. They are the hymns which some- 
how serve as links between our hearts 
and the great white throne. 

We pity those who have no favorite 
hymns. How much they lose! Next to 
familiarity with the Bible, a knowledge 
of many good hymns is to be desired. 
And this not merely for the spiritual aid 
and comfort which they afford, but even 
for the intellectual benefit to be gained 
from them. He who knows little and 
cares less about good hymns shuts him- 
self off from one of the most interesting, 
delightful and profitable departments of 
human culture. He robs both his mind 
and his heart. 


Current History 
‘* An Improvident Contract "’ 

The decision rendered last week by the 
Massachusetts Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners in the matter of the proposed 
lease of the franchise and property of the 
West End Street Railway Company to 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company 
is one that we venture to think will be 
considered historic. Most creditable to 
the commissioners who rendered it, it is 
sure to have an effect upon the course of 
events without as well as within the com- 
monwealth. Virtually it is an indictment 
of the legislature as well as a blow at the 
cupidity of capital. It shows to the peo- 
ple of the State that they cannot rely 
upon their legislators to detect or defeat 
schemes that come backed by men of 
such ability and such wealth as stood 
sponsor for the transfer contemplated in 
the condemned lease. 

Briefly stated, the reason why the com- 
missioners fail to ratify the lease is this: 
It provides terms not consistent with 
public interest and public policy, or, to 
quote their own words, it is ‘“‘an improvi- 
dent contract.’’ More specifically its 
faults are these: (a) Inability to secure 
the due and safe transportation of the 
public on the West End system by any 
special provision or requirement of law 
should the lease be ratified. (b) An irrev- 
ocable rental charge upon the West End 
system for ninety-nine years, which charge 
would guarantee to stockholders of the 
West End road an annual dividend for 
nearly a century of about eleven per cent. 
on the par value of their shares. (c) Such 
phraseology in some of its sections as 
indicates the purpose of the Boston Ele- 
vated to control all future transit lines con- 
structed in eastern Massachusetts, whose 
people, as well as those now more directly 
concerned, would for three generations 
be compelled to submit to rates of trans- 
portation, etc., that ever must bear some 
relation to guarantees now made to hold- 
ers of West End stock. To quote the 
commissioners: 

Whatever the future accepted rate of re- 
turn, hitherto tending downward, on capital 
invested in public service corporations, or at 
whatever rate, under private or public owner- 
ship or control, fresh capital might be forth- 
coming, the rate here fixed would run on to 
the end of the lease without diminution or 
power of revision. In any proposed adjust- 
ment of the burdens to be borne or shared, of 


the compensation to be made for privileges 
granted, or of the service proper to be de- 
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manded, the rental nominated in the lease, for 
more than three generations to come, must be 
credited to the corporation and debited to the 
public. The only suggested way of relief isa 
resort to the desperate remedy of revoking the 
railway locations, and thereby destroying the 
service that the public could neither amend 
nor do without. 

Other States will do well to see to it 
that they have like commissions and 
commissioners equally judicial and fear- 
less, and Massachusetts must secure a 
new brand of legislators. 

An Anglican Defeat in London 

London’s school board election last 
week proves to have been a Waterloo for 
the Anglicans, who either insisted that 
the non-denominational schools should be 
administered so economically as to im- 
pair their efliciency and thus strengthen 
the denominational schools, or that they 
must be forced to teach doctrine, that is, 
doctrine as interpreted by Anglican cre- 
dal standards. Fortunately there were 
dissensions within the Anglican ranks. 
Many of the clergy and laity realized that 
such measures were not only contempti- 
bly unfair but sure to bring about a re- 
action against the Established Church 
sooner or later. They either abstained 
from voting or deliberately voted for the 
Progressive candidates, and their votes, 
plus those of the avowed supporters of 
the non-sectarian schools, have resulted 
in the overwhelming defeat which the 
cable reports. 

Austria’s Parliamentary Tangle 

Where races do not assimilate and pop- 
ulation does not become comparatively 
homogeneous, as in this country, the 
problem of representative government 
becomes unusually difficult, and the diffi- 
culty increases in exact proportion to the 
number of the races represented and the 
intensity of their temperamental and re- 
ligious animosities. Austria just now is 
a spectacle among the nations. For 
months the lower house of the imperial 
legislature has resembled a bear garden 
more than a deliberative assembly, and 
during the past week scenes have been 
enacted the like of which history does not 
record. The president of the assembly 
has been driven from his chair by force. 
It has become necessary to call in the 
police to eject members, and the Parlia- 
ment House has been guarded from the 
mob by the military. Feeling has run so 
high that Count Badeni, the premier, has 
resigned and Emperor Joseph, though re- 
luctant to even seem to desert so tried a 
friend, has, at Count Badeni’s own ur- 
gent solicitation, accepted the resigna- 
tion and named as his successor Baron 
Gautsch, who, while none the less loyal 
to the throne and the Austro-Hungarian 
compact, is nevertheless less objection- 
able to the conservative German party, 
which is responsible for all the tumult. 
Reduced to its lowest terms, the fight is 
simply one of race, the more narrow and 
bigoted of the German population being 
determined to resist any further growth 
in influence of the Czechs. And in doing 
this they seemingly care little whether 
the empire endures or not. Nothing but 
the personal influence of the venerable 
emperor keeps the dual monarchy to- 
gether now, and even that may fail if the 
struggle persists much longer in the spirit 
with which it has been waged of late. 
S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain), who suffered 
personal injury while being ejected from 
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the gallery of the parliament chamber, 
may be depended upon to give to the 
English-reading world a most zgraphie de- 
scription of the conflict. 


Other Affairs Abroad 

Spain’s decrees conferring «autonomous 
government upon Cuba and Porto Rico 
have been signed andissued. More liberal 
than any that Spain has ever offered be- 
fore, they still deny that degree of eco- 
nomic freedom to secure which is the real 
inspiration of the Cuban revolution. But, 
in so far as concessions are made on this 
point, they dissatisfy the Spanish  pro- 
tectionists, and now that General Weyler 
is in Spain he is making his opposition to 
the Sagasta ministry along this line of 
protest. Gomez and Garcia, the Cuban 
rebel leaders, have issued a proclamation 
declaring that all Cubans who deal with 
Spain on any other basis than independ- 
ence will be considered as traitors by 
them and treated accordingly. 

The rumored contlict between French 
and British forees in the Nikki territory, 
West Africa, suggests what may happen 
atany moment. The French as yet have 
shown no intention to retreat from terri- 
tory to which Great Britain indisputably 
has prior right. 

Germany still retains possession of the 
harbor of Kiao Chau, and now makes 
such absurd demands upon China as show 
that she intends to remain entrenched 
where she is unless foreed to withdraw 
by opposition from the other European 
Powers. They as yet have not indicated 
in any way either assent or dissent, 
though it is not to be conceived that they 
are unmindful of the significance of the 
step that Germany has taken. Great 
Britain is said to have about concluded 
arrangements with China for the cession 
of islands near Hong Kong and the port 
of Port Hamilton, the former being neces- 
sary for the suecessful defense of Hong 
Kong and the other giving her the finest 
harbor on the Pacific. If this be true, 
then Germany has not much to fear from 
Great Britain’s dissent. The dispatch 
to the Pacific of a fleet from German 
waters, commanded by Emperor Wil- 
liam’s brother Henry, indicates that Ger- 
many intends to hold on to what she has 
seized, even though the Russian bear 
growls. The United States has no reason 
for interfering in this controversy, but 
our minister in Berlin, Mr. White, is said 
to have received instructions to lay before 
the German Foreign Office a statement 
that we cannot countenance anything 
like territorial aggression in Hayti, or 
any severity of action there growing out 
of Hayti’s recent imprisonment of one 
who claims to be a Germansubject. Dam 
ages may be claimed and collected, but 
nothing more. 

NOTES 

Secretary Long of the Navy, in his able first 
report, urges upon Congress the construction 
of dry docks as the most imperative need of 
the navy at the present time. 

Dr. Parkhurst returns to New York from 
Europe and says that his vocabulary is ‘‘no 
match for the ignominy of the situation.” 
Dr. Parkhurst’s vocabulary is varied and ex- 
act. Great, therefore, is the ignominy. 

What does President McKinley mean by 
this habit he has of pardoning bank-wreckers, 
embezzlers and defaulters? What is the use 
of expensive and prolonged adjudication of 
such matters if, after judges and juries have 
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done their duty, the Executive is to step in and 
exercise clemency so undiscriminatingly ? 

Thanksgiving Day in the United States and 
Canada fell on the same date this year. The 
manner of observing it seems to have been 
conventional, with perhaps a trifle more empha- 
sis on amusement and less emphasis on the 
religious possibilities of the festival. Loyal 
Americans in London, Berlin and Paris made 
the most of the opportunity to fraternize and 
eulogize American institutions. 

Canada’s reply to our suggestion that she 
join with us in putting an end to all seal kill- 
ingin the North Pacific for a year is that she 
cannot act, first, because such an agreement 
must first be ratified by the imperial Parlia- 
ment, which does not sit until February, and, 
second, because she believes that negotiations 
respecting reciprocity of trade should pre- 
cede or go along with negotiations on the seal 
question. 

Secretary of the Treasury Gage, addressing 
the New York Chamber of Commerce last 
week, said that, in his opinion, ‘the shape and 
destiny of our national life, as it may be af- 
fected by our financial legislation, is to be de- 
termined within the next four years.”’ He 
holds that agitation of the question of cur- 
rency reform is now ‘‘the highest consery- 
atism.’’ Within a day or two we shall know 
the details of the reform which he, as secre- 
tary, will urge. and also how far President 
Mckinley intends to make such a reform an 
Administration measure. 

The British claim to have recently diseoy- 
ered in Guiana documents which support their 
contentions in the boundary dispute with Ven- 
ezuela. The Nation quotes the late Justin 
Winsor of Harvard, the most eminent Amer- 
ican cartographer, as saying this summer to 
an English friend: 

‘** Now that the matter has been handed over 
to a court of arbitration I think I may say that 
in my opinion Great Britain has the stronger 
ease up to the Schomburgk Line. Beyond the 
Schomburgk Line,’’ here he paused, “ well, I 
think Venezuela has more to say.” 


In Brief 


Our Roman Catholie brethren do not seem 
to be at peace in Zion. Another professor in 
the university at Washington has resigned 
because of the factional spirit that prevails 
there. 


Congratulations to those two honored and 
beloved educators, Dr. Bartlett of Dartmouth 
and Dr. Fairehild of Oberlin, who on Thanks- 
giving Day celebrated their eightieth birth- 
days. Late may they return to the skies. 


A good many sermons on Thanksgiving Day 
discussed things for which we ought not to be 
thankful—a kind of gadfly religion, so far as 
fitness to time is concerned. But there is now 
no Fast Day opportunity for these sermons. 

Democracy imposes burdens on the people 
which monarchies bear for them. The Rus- 
sian Government, for example, has prescribed 
a uniform bicycle dress for women, while 
American women usually have to spend as 
much thought in selecting their dress as their 
bicycle. 


Of seventeen Unitarian churches making 
announcements of Sunday services in Boston 
and vicinity none have any evening preach- 
ing and only two have their church buildings 
open at all in the evening. The Music Hall 
meetings conducted by Rev. B. Fay Mills 
therefore must meet along felt want in that 
denomination. 





We know a minister who cordially recom- 
mended another as a sound preacher because 
he had twice used the word “hell ”’ in the pul- 
pit. But it is to be noted that that word is not 
to be found in the writings of the apostle 
John, either in his gospel or epistles. Yet 
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without using it he succeeded in giving a pro- 
found and clear idea of the mind of Christ. 





The dates of the presidential receptions at 
the White House have just been announced, 
and they show that a concession has been 
made to those of the public officials who hith- 
erto have found a conflict between their du- 
ties as public servants and their duties as 
Christians. Hereafter presidential reception 
night and prayer meeting night will not coin- 
cide. 


The “ Picture”? Bible which we suggest as 
a Christmas gift on another page is certainly 
appreciated by our readers. Such a letter as 
this is no unusual testimony to its popular 
qualities: ‘‘ The Bible I ordered a few days 
ago came today, and we are so much pleased 
with it that we want four other copies. Send 
also sample pages to the friends whose ad- 
dresses | inclose.”’ 


The quintessence of proscription exercised 
by trades unionism has been seen in Scottdale, 
Pa., recently. ‘The trades union workers in 
the steel mills there, members of the Baptist 
Church, are reported to have denied a non- 
union workman admittance to membership in 
the church solely because he was not a mem- 
ber of the trades union. This is carrying the 
class spirit into the church with a vengeance. 

It is the Spectator which confesses to the 
deterioration in English life when it says that 
the writing and publishing of books there has 
become ‘principally a trade in names... . 
The constancy of the public bestows itself on 
men now, not on periodicals. The individual 
waxes and the magazine is less and less.’’ 
The Publishers’ Weekly recently said much 
the same concerning a similar condition of 
affairs in this country. 

Fire destroyed the building used as a dormi- 
tory by the young women of Tougaloo Uni- 
versity on Nov. 24. No one was injured, 
but forty-three students and six teachers lost 
all their personal belongings, and the institu- 
tion suffers a loss which it can scarcely make 
good unless the friends of the work of the 
A. M. A. rally loyally to the task. Tougaloo 
has done such excellent work, and is so much 
appreciated by its pupils and the more enlight- 
ened of the Mississippi whites, that it deserves 
to be helped now in its time of special need. 

Mr. Amos F. Eno, a New York merchant, 
has just become enviab!y famous by paying 
a large amount of indebtedness to creditors 
who had no legal claim upon him. A membe1 
of a firm that failed in 1861, Mr. Eno has just 
sent to all creditors or their assigns that he 
can find a check covering their portion of the 
firm’s indebtedness which his sense of honor 
holds him responsible for, and he also added 
that the remainder of his debt would be remit- 
ted as soon as the debt, with four per cent. 
interest from the time of the failure of the 
firm, has been computed. Amazement is said 
to be the dominant note as business men dis- 
cuss this act, so used have they become to a 
standard of business integrity which seeks 
refuge behind every technicality of law. 

jrief as was Dr. Berry’s stay in Boston, he 
made excellent use of the time at his disposal 
and responded generously to the many and 
urgent demands for his services. His sermon 
at Harvard Church, reported elsewhere, and 
the Sunday afternoon discourse at Tremont 
Temple displayed his pulpit power to full ad- 
vantage, while his address on Federation 
Monday morning carried his auditors com- 
pletely by storm, and his words at the laying 
of the corner stone were no less felicitous. 
He preaches next Sunday for Dr. Newman in 
Washington, and sails for home Dec. 8. God 
speed his efforts in behalf of international 
arbitration. If he could only get the ear of 
those incorrigible senators they could not 
help yielding to his winning manner and his 
cogent arguments. 
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Wales has lost one of her greatest preachers 
in the death, Oct. 23, of Rev. John Evans; and 
many mourn his sudden departure. In a bril- 
liant constellation of Welsh preachers of this 
century John Evans of Eglwysbach and 
Herber Evans of Carnarvon were the two stars 
of the greatest magnitude. Mr. Evans was a 
Methodist preacher and evangelist, but he be- 
longed to the whole nation. His leadership 
of the “forward movement” in Wales led 
hundreds to Christ and awakened profound 
religious interest throughout Wales. For 
brillianey of intellect, impassioned zeal and 
almost terrible earnestness he could hardly be 
excelled. 





If it were not for the Christian clergy and 
laity of this and other lands the business of 
book publishing would be insignificant com- 
pared with what it now is. The Protestant 
clergy of England, Germany and America are 
the book-buyers par excellence of Christen- 
dom. This truth has been recalled by W. 
Robertson Nicoll’s recent statement in the 
British Weekly that “the Noneconformists 
are the great book-buyers in England, as any 
publisher can testify. Indeed, one of the 
most eminent publishers in London said to us, 
the other night, that he sometimes thought 
there was nothing vital in the English life of 
today that did not proceed from some Non- 
conformist home.”’ 





President Eliot of Harvard, in addressing 
the Boston Unitarian ministers’ meeting last 
week, pointed out to them the fact that the 
university’s theological school no longer has 
a majority of Unitarian students. He might 
have added teachers. As president of Har- 
vard University Mr. Eliot does not deplore 
this altogether, we know. But as a Unita- 
rian he does regret that so few of the young 
men in the old Unitarian families are entering 
the ministry. For it is a matter of fact that if 
the Unitarian clergy’s ranks were not recruited 
from abroad, geographically and denomina- 
tionally speaking, they would be thin, indeed. 
And this, too, despite the fact that Rev. M. J. 
Savage continues to assert in New York, as he 
was constantly doing when in Boston, that 
most of the wise men who have ever lived or 
whoare alive now have been or are Unitarians. 


The Brotherhood of the Kingdom, a recent 
organization in the interest of larger applica- 
tion of Christianity to human relations, has 
discovered what it considers a lamentable lack 
in our modern hymnody. That lack is the 
absence of hymns that breathe the spirit of 
the prayer, “Thy kingdom come.” The 
brotherhood quotes George Adam Smith as 
saying: ‘‘ Modern hymnody fails to strike the 
national note. It sometimes helps us to feel 
that we are sinners, and other times that we 
are saints, but hardly ever that we are citi- 
zens. It tells of Afrie’s sunny fountains, but 
it gives no picture that will stir our conscience 
of any slum or unholy street in London, Glas- 
gow or Edinburgh.’’ We pass along this sug- 
gestion to the army of American poets and to 
the somewhat smaller but still very respect- 
able army of hymn-book publishers. Here 
certainly is a field for those who possess the 
poetic gift. Should there be only a meager re- 
sponse to this appeal from the Brotherhood 
of the Kingdom, we would be willing, for a 
consideration, to put at its disposal our entire 
stock of superfluous poetry. In its present 
form there might not be discovered just that 
sparkling gem for which our friends are seek- 
ing, but it might put them on the scent of 
some “mute, inglorious Milton,’? who only 
awaits the coming of a thrilling subject to tune 
his lyre to heavenly minstrelsy. 


Public officials who are truly Christians 
seem to be more willing to proclaim their reli- 
gious faith than they used to. Henry Watter- 
son of the Louisville Courier Journal, in giving 
recently his future working platform as a gold 
standard editor surrounded by silver standard 
constituents, proclaimed without the slightest 
hesitation that he would continue to preach a 
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belief in Christ as the Saviour of mankind. 
Governor Atkinson of West Virginia, in the 
current Epworth Herald, says: 

Whatever my weaknesses and misgivings 
may have been in the past, I can truthfully 
say that skepticism is not one of them. I be- 
lieve in God the Father, God the Son and God 
the Holy Ghost. I accept the Holy Bible as 
the inspired word of God and I believe that 
the gospel of the Christ will ultimately prevail 
as the accepted religion of mankind. 

And President McKinley, in the same journal, 
in a special message to the hosts of the Ep- 
worth League, says: 

Every organization of this kind is a mighty 
force for good. Itisan education. Itis teacher 
and school and sanctuary. It reaches individ- 
ual life and strengthens itfor good. It creates 
the habit of doing right, and, like any other 
habit, it grows stronger with years. It teaches 
that right living is the best living and that 
those who live right get the most out of life. 
The demand of the time and the need of the 
hour is for young men securely grounded in 
honesty and integrity—men of pure character. 
Religion and morality are no longer scoffed at. 
They are no longer the badge of weaklings 
and enthusiasts, but of distinetion, enforcing 
respect even from those who do not believe 
in the Christian religion. They are the most 
priceless possessions which any young man 
can have. They constitute a coin which always 
passes current, which neither depreciates nor 
corrodes, which cannot be discredited and 
which is always in demand. 


In and Around Chicago 


Visit of Rev. Charles A. Berry, D. D. 

Chicago counts it a rare privilege to have 
had a visit from the distinguished Wolver- 
hampton pastor and to have heard him speak 
as the representative of British Nonconform- 
ity. Certainly no better representative could 
have been sent, or one who would have made 
a better impression. Sunday morning he 
preached in the Union Park Church for Dr. 
Noble on Our Sacred Possessions. The lead- 
ing thought of the discourse was that things 
are valuable, not for the price they bring in the 
market, but for what they cost in suffering 
and life, for the sentiment and memories asso- 
ciated with them. In the evening Dr. Berry 
preached for Dr. McPherson in the Second 
Presbyterian Church on the testing of charac- 
ter, the leading thought of it being that God 
and Satan are each striving to get possession 
of the human soul. Monday morning the doc- 
tor addressed the ministers of the city in the 
auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. on the Federa- 
tion of the Nonconformist churches in Great 
Britain and on the urgent need of a treaty of 
arbitration between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

In the evening Dr. Berry was the guest of 
the Congregatioual Club, Dr. J. G. Johnson, 
to the delight of all, in the chair. Addresses 
of welcome were made by Dr. Withrow of the 
Third Presbyterian Church and Miss Frances 
Willard of the W. C. T. U. Professor Mae 
kenzie, whose guest Dr. Berry is, and an old 
friend, had the privilege of introducing Dr. 
Berry to the Club and of speaking briefly of 
his standing abroad and of the work he has 
done. He said that no man has more influence 
in the Midland country of England than he, 
and that since Dr. Dale’s death he has suc- 
ceeded to the leadership which that lamented 
minister had won. Professor Mackenzie also 
introduced Dr. Berry at the ministers’ meet- 
ing in the morning. Dr. Berry said that it 
was greatly to his surprise that he found him 
self put down as the principal speaker of the 
evening and that in consequence he should be 
compelled to trust to spontaneous utterance, 
and then in an address remarkable alike for 
fervor, felicity of expression, a fine blending 
of wit, humor, anecdote and seriousness, un- 
folded what he regards as the mission of Con- 
gregationalism. In England it has stood for 
intellectual and spiritual freedom, where, with 
out a creed, it has brought the members of 


Congregational churches into a unity of belief 
which repudiates Unitarianism in every form, 
insists upon the deity of Christ and upon the 
absolute necessity of his atoning death. The 
faith of the Congregational churches is the 
Evangelical faith of Christendom. 

Tuesday noon Dr. Berry addressed the stu- 
dents of the theological seminary. He told 
them to believe in their message, in their peo- 
ple and in themselves as persons called to 
preach, and therefore having a vocation, and 
as under obligation to be the gospel which 
they preach. The address was in Dr. Berry’s 
best vein, powerful and impressive by reason 
of the reality in the speaker and in the pathos 
with which he spoke. In the afternoon he 
was the guest of the University of Chicago. 


Emerson Hall 

The corner stone of this dormitory for 
young women at Beloit was laid with appro- 
priate and impressive ceremonies Nov. 19. 
The building will be of red vitrified brick 
with a roof of red tile, the general style Eliz- 
abethan, like that of an old English manor 
house. It will be homelike, attractive and 
convenient. President Eaton spoke of the 
generous gifts which the donor of this edifice 
has already made to Beloit, of the interest 
which he takes in young men and women, of 
his belief in education, of his desire to fur- 
nish advantages for the youth of the country, 
and of his earnest, simple faith in God. His 
letter was as follows: ‘I am pleased with 
your sharp, active work. Lay the corner 
stone in faith, and may the same consecration 
to high ideals be ever present with the young 
ladies as stimulated Mary Lyon, the mother 
of higher education in this country. Truly, 
D. K. Pearsons.”” W. E. Hale, Esq., as chair- 
man of the board of trustees, spoke briefly as 
the representative of those who have the 
pecuniary affairs of the college in charge. 
The main address, as was fitting, was given 
by Professor Emerson, whose near relative 
was a pioneer in the education of women in 
America, and but for whom even Mary Lyon 
would not have been trained for the position 
she filled. The day was beautiful and the at- 
tendance large. In the evening, at the house 
of the president, Miss Martha ID. Hale, a 
daughter of the trustee and a graduate of 
Smith College, gave the young ladies of the 
college and a few of their friends an account 
of her recent visit to Egypt, illustrating her 
words with pictures of the temples and tombs 
and cities she had seen. ‘The lecture was one 
of rare interest and value. 


The University Congregational Church 

Dr. Rubinkam is giving a series of morning 
discourses on such topie¢s as these: Sources of 
Inspiration, Who Are the Saints? The Call of 
Isaiah, Isaiah’s Message to His Times, The 
Great Unnamed Prophet of the Exile, The 
Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah, The Personality 
and Mission of John the Baptist, Jesus of 
Nazareth, Jesus Which Is Called Christ. He 
is also to give a course of week day lectures 
on German classic literature, the topics be- 
ing Lessing and Nathan the Wise, Herder, 
Goethe’s Faust, Schiller and William Tell. 
There will also be a grand concert at the 
close of these lectures. The congregation is 
increasing since the new church has been oc- 
cupied, and its prospects for future and rapid 


growth are encouraging. 


Dr. Gunsaulus Again 

Acting upon the advice of his physician, Dr. 
Gunsaulus has once more forwarded his resig 
nation as pastor of Plymouth Chureh. The 
resignation is peremptory. He has not been 
gaining as rapidly the last few weeks as has 
been reported, and, while he will not sever his 
connection with Armour Institute, he feels it 
wise to free himself from all responsibility 
for the chureh. The resignation will be acted 
upon by the congregation Sunday morning 
If accepted there will be sincere sorrow in 
many hearts, for the vacaney thus made can 
not be easily filled. 

Chicago, Nor, 27. FRANKEN 
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Is Recent Fiction Serving the Interests of Religion 


The days when I first read Sir Wal- 
ter Scott I can never forget. What new 
worlds were opened to the vision of youth! 
The freshness, the charm, the exhilaration 
of it all, the dramatic movement, the ro- 
mance of adventure and love, the living 
contact with great historic characters —it 
was all a revelation of life at its best. 
Now after these years it comes to me 
as one of those sweet dreams of which 
Amiel sighed, ‘* Let me dream again.” 
Are we not in danger in our maturer years 
of forgetting that earlier delight in the 
poetry and heroisms of life that made us 
partly poets and heroes ourselves? May 
we not be found looking into recent fic- 
tion for those doctrinal teachings and 
philosophies of life that hold a peculiar 
fascination for us, but which escape the 
mind of the ordinary reader? To them 
the charm is in the story. They want to 
get away from the prosaic life of busi- 
ness and the monotony of toil; they want 
‘“on honey dew to feed and drink the 
milk of paradise’’; and they find this sol- 
ace in the glamour of imaginative litera- 
ture. Though we may not take the novel 
too seriously, nor search too curiously for 
heresy, yet as the popular text-book on 
social, industrial, religious and sex ques- 
tions it has to be fairly reckoned with by 
the spiritual leaders of the time. 

Any large acquaintance with recent fic- 
tion “gives the mind pause” in the at- 
tempt to answer the question at the head 
of this article; he would be a very san- 
guine or a very ignorant person who 
should do so with a simple yes or no. 
The practice of novel reading among 
young and old is so general as to amount 
to a revolution in education. Grant Al- 
len says he could get no adequate hearing 
for his scientific ideas on society till he 
began to write stories. People leave the 
works of Taylor and McLellan untouched 
and read the Woman Who Did, The Afri- 
can Farm and The Heavenly Twins, and 
flatter themselves that they know all 
there is to say about the sex question 
and marriage in modern life. Even seri- 
ous students turn from Marx, Riis and 
Booth to the pages of Marcella or The 
King’s Highway for light on social re- 
forms. Thus the immature minds of 
youth and the undisciplined minds of the 
general public are exposed to the gravest 
perils as much from the novels of pur- 
pose as from those of the rankest sen- 
sationalism. The novelist is a sort of 
providence to his creations. To put the 
semblance of life into his characters, and 
give them dramatic force and reality, he 
must assume a depth of wisdom and 
knowledge of life little short of omnis- 
cience. He, or rather she, allows no facts 
of history, theories of philosophy or re- 
ligious creeds to stand in the way of the 
most wildly improbable spiritual experi- 
ences of any of her characters, if they 
are needed to bolster up a social fad or 
newfangled doctrine, or furnish the red 
fire for the melodramatic martyrdom of 
the hero. An instance of this is found 
in Amelia Barr’s The King’s Highway, 
where psychology, Scripture and the un- 
repentant end of man himself are all 
swept aside by the modern Mrs. Parting- 


By Rev. David Beaton, Chicago 


ton with her brand new broom of senti- 
mental theology. Even the holy grief of 
a wife and daughter must not be allowed 
to make ducks and drakes of the spiritual 
verities upon which the dignity of the 
soul rests. But this is how the novelist 
walks unmoved past all these interests to 
her purpose. At the deathbed of the 
father the daughter, feeling that the rul- 
ing passion is strong in death, presses 
some greenbacks into the dying world- 
ling’s hand as a sort of Wall Street ex- 
treme unction; then, seeing that he has 
gone, she breaks out, ‘Father will now 
see right and wrong with the eyes of 
immortality. Do you think his soul will 
cease to pray when it has left the body ?” 
Shades of Calvin and Arminius! Schools 
of the prophets from Shiloh to Andover, 
what does all your mental agony amount 
to when with the stroke of her infallible 
pen the novelist can sweep away your 
mightiest doctrinal systems ? 

The majority of young readers do not 
know that learned, sincere and brilliant 
intellects pause reverently before those 
subjects which the novelist decides off- 
hand. The half-baked social theories of a 
Steve Lloyd, half socialist, half hobo, and 
the gush of a silly girl are to them a gos- 
pel of real life. Some questions of a like 
kind arise out of The Christian, which, 
as Lang says, ‘“‘might be called a tract 
compiled conjointly by the editors of the 
War Cry and the London Journal,” which 
is neither an intellectual masterpiece nor 
a fair statement of present conditions of 
Christian work. It is a vexed question 
yet whether John Storm is meant to be 
a self-leceived fanatic or a modern Christ, 
but the man who could love the abnormal 
and detestable heroine of the theaters and 
music halls of London, masquerading in 
man’s clothes, and for such an “attractive 
innocent”’ could leave his Anglican mon- 
astery and throw his reform work to the 
winds, must excuse us if we refuse to see 
anything of a hero or martyr in him. 

Another book largely read by religious 
people is The Choir Invisible, one of the 
leading literary works of the year. But 
what are we to say of the subject which 
the author makes the chief attraction of 
thestory? ‘This thing of making a point 
of delight with the love of a married 
woman for a man not her husband is 
absolutely immoral if anything is im- 
moral,’ and in doing this James Larne 
Allen, together with Tolstoi, Hardy and 
Grant Allen, have taken a long stepin the 
repudiation of moral responsibility in 
literature. It must be said in all candor 
that the author, if he had to deal with a 
subject so delicate, has done so with taste 
and discretion; and in some cases, to my 
knowledge, by readers of culture and 
spiritual sympathies, no unfavorable im- 
pression has been received; but rather an 
uplift at the thought that such a temp- 
tation may be overcome. It remains, how- 
ever, that a preference for such subjects 
shows a decadent literary spirit, and is 
inimical to a pure, vigorous Christian life. 

A wholesome story of pure love between 
a manly fellow and a modest girl is, to my 
thinking, a healthier diet for the imagi- 
nation of our Christian youth, and a far 


nobler sign of our civilization, than the 
hysterics of reform, the indelicacies of the 
woman question, and the theological gush 
which makes vicious characters shining 
saints at their last gasp. Novels of this 
sort, feverish, restless, gloomy and morbid, 
are the Dead Sea fruit of literature. This 
literary pessimism is an evidence of low 
vitality, of want of faith, barrenness of 
ideas and decadent art. As teachers of 
religion we have no petty one-sided interest 
in the novel; we do not value it as a 
medium of homiletical material, nor con- 
demn it because wanting in the preachers’ 
lessons. I frankly admit that a novel 
with a purpose gives me a_ prejudice 
against it, for even in the hands of such 
masters as Hall Caine and Amelia Barr 
the purpose has turned the preaching to 
rant and the reform ardor to melodrama. 
In the end it will ruin morals as well as 
fiction if the reader can see the candles, 
the ropes and tawdry properties of the 
stage behind the lay figure which the 
novelist sets up fora prophet ora preacher. 
We do not ask of the novel pious instrue- 
tion, but we do claim of it, as of all 
literature and art, ‘the sense that life 
is good”’; without this sense literature as 
religion is but dust and ashes. 

But there are bright spots, nay, large 
sunlight areas of meadow, lake and wood, 
in the landseape of recent fiction. Amer- 
ican literature is enriched bya noble 
national theme, worked out with true lit- 
erary skill, in Hugh Wynne —a book that 
happily illustrates the religious value of 
true literature. ‘“‘The author,”’ says a 
critic in the British Weekly, “has a singu- 
lar power of conceiving what is excellent 
in character, and of setting it in a situa- 
tion that elicits virtue.’”” There you have 
the whole subject of good and bad fiction 
in a nutshell. One rises from reading 
Hugh Wynne with an accession of mental 
vitality, a larger hope and a sweet sense 
of the love of life. The same perception 
of the moral excellence of great thoughts, 
even on the most humble and obscure 
lives, is seen in Through Lattice Win- 
dows. Solomon Gill is a Christian hero 
because even the work-house cannot sep- 
arate him from Christ, nay, not even de- 
grade him—‘‘The dear Lord went lower 
nor that to save me.” On all that rich 
vein of Drumtochty and Thrums gold of 
Maclaren’s and Barrie’s the thoughtful 
public has already set its broad seal of 
approval, and the characters have become 
our friends, while their experiences are a 
vital part of our religious life. The source 
of their power lies far back in race heri- 
tage and national character, for they pic- 
ture the life of a race, furnishing that 
unfailing interest felt always by the com- 
mon people in the tears and laughter of 
men of flesh and blood. It is not merely 
that they are racy of the soil, that the 
local color is correct, that humor and pa- 
thos are, as in real life, close together, 
and that the intellectual and moral ideas 
of the people are akin to the progressive 
thought of Europe and America; but the 
authors have seen that spiritual ideals of 
life alone dignify human nature, and thus 
they touched those perennial fountains 
of faith and hope which spring up in t 
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bosom of man with the joy and strength 
of eternal life. 

It must be acknowledged that such 
books as Marcella, A Singular Life and 
Marm Lisa, with the strenuous note of 
reform, the equality of woman and the 
labor problem, show that fiction is not 
concerned alone with fashionable women, 
lords and millionaires rioting in material 
pleasures, but is interested in the strug- 
gles of the poor and the social aspirations 
of the common people. There is in such 
fiction a sincere thought, and a splendid 
sympathy with industrial conditions and 
the tragedy of modern life, that will make 
those characters as worthy of interest 
as Hamlet or Desdemona. Conventional 
habits of thought and methods of work 
may be somewhat wildly disregarded in 
the zeal of reform, but one safe, sane or- 
der of thought and purpose runs through 
them all—namely, the recognition of the 
claims of the common people to the fruits 
of Christian progress, and the need of go- 
ing back to the example of the Founder 
of Christianity and first workers in the 
gospel. 

Closely related to this lies the realistic 
movement which has wrought such havoc 
in reckless hands; but even books like The 
Woodlanders, The Manxman and A Sum- 
mer in Arcady bring us face to face with 
phases of life which the religious parent 
and teacher are bound to consider. There 
is evidence abroad that the reason and 
modesty of intelligent authors are leading 
them to see that good art is really good 
morals; and the favor of the public can 
only be permanently secured by the writer 
who has a genuine regard for the sancti- 
ties of the home and the family. 

Quo Vadis strikes a clear, commanding 
note and its influence is all for the spirit- 
ual conception of life. It has done noble 
service already among the more thought- 
ful people in presenting, in such telling 
contrast, the hard, cruel, even fiendish 
spirit of pagan Rome to the grace, love 
and purity of Christianity. It incident- 
ally contrasts also the simplicity of the 
faith and the unselfishness of the lives 
of the early believers with the self-indul- 
gence and worldly ideals of modern Chris- 
tianity; but in this too it will do much 
good. In this age of criticism of the 
church and creeds, no literature is of more 
value than that which gives the long his- 
torical perspective of life and shows us 
the dark, ignoble picture of the pagan 
world without Christ and his chureh. 

Books like The Seats of the Mighty, 
Soldiers of Fortune, Lochinvar and On 
the Face of the Waters, which give us 
the romance of history, stirring adven- 
ture and wholesome love, have such uni- 
versal favor with the public that it must 
be accepted as a sign of a healthy love of 
nature and honest brave men and sweet 
modest women. The book that can take 
us out to the open, let us hear the jingle 
of the spurs like bells in the night ride, 
regale us with deeds of courage, tales of 
love and the quiet patience of faith are 
greatly helpful to good health, good tem- 
per and so good morals. 

The trend of recent fiction shows clearly 
that the problems of the age, in spite of 
the discoveries of science and the exal- 
tation of material comfort, are all spirit- 
ual; and there is a growing conviction 
that they must be spiritually solved. But 
the best service of recent fiction is the 


creation of a few splendid characters, 
who must long remain a spiritual heri- 
tage of the race, such as Marget, the 
sainted mother; Dr. Maclure, the hero; 
Lady Maxwell, the calm, suflicient worker; 
Leeby, the devoted sister and delightful 
gossip; Jack Warder, the trusty and ten- 
der friend; and Hope Langham, the sweet 
and sympathetic lady love; for, after all, 
it is the physical and spiritual sanity of 
such genuine creations that permanently 
influence the religious life of the people. 


The Religion of Shakespeare 


BY W. J. ROLFE, LITT. D. 

What was Shakespeare’s religious be 
lief? Books and essays have been writ- 
ten to prove that he was an infidel, a 
Roman Catholic and a good Churchman. 
They prove, at least, that he was no nar- 
row or bigoted sectarian, who could be 





This is a photograph of the replica of the Davenant 
Shakespeare in the Memorial Theater, Stratford, the origi 
nal being in one of the London clubs. Tradition asserts that 
the original was once the property of Sir William Davenant. 
In some of its features it closely resembles the Kesselstadt 
death mask of Shakespeare, and some eminent Shakespearian 
authorities are disposed to accept it as one of the best authen- 


ticated portraits of Shakespeare. 


sasily labeled. He was no infidel, and his 
Christianity was too broad to be meas- 
ured by the petty standards of the sects. 
His references to religious subjects seem 
to me to be proofs of genuine religious 
feeling. He was no saint and no preacher. 
Like the man in the story, he may have 
had no piety ‘‘to speak of,’’ but when he 
has occasion to deal with sacred things 
he shows a reverence and a depth of feel- 
ing which appear to be really his own. I 
cannot think of them as merely put into 
the mouths of the characters because in 
keeping therewith; they are subjective 
and sympathetic. In many instances 
they are not necessary to the character. 
We should not miss them if they were 
omitted, and an irreligious man would, I 
believe, have omitted them—or, rather, 
they would not have oecurred to him. 
When the religious utterance is natu- 
rally suggested the subjective or personal 
element in it is none the less manifest. 
Take, for instance, the first brief passage 
that comes to my mind at the moment, 
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from the king’s speech at the beginning 
of 1 Henry 1LV., where he is referring to 
his purposed crusade, 

To chase those pagans in those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 

Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d 

For our advantage on the bitter cross. 

Is there nothing more in that than the 
‘‘admirable fooling” of the godless poet 
masquerading as the pious king? Or does 
it not come from the heart as it goes to the 
heart? If you nevertheless insist that it 
is Henry and not William, or William 
only as poet or artist, who utters these 
most reverent and pathetic words, what 
will you say of indisputably personal ut- 
terances, like the 146th sonnet ? 

Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 

Press’d by those rebel powers that thee array, 

Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more. 

So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 

And, death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 

An atheistic commentator sees nothing 
more in this than ‘ta remonstrance with 
himself on spending too much, either on 
dress or outward self-indulgence, and ex- 
horting himself to give it up for inward 
culture.”” Another gets scarcely nearer 
to the meaning by saying that ‘in this 
sonnet the poet reflects on the folly of 
bestowing excessive care on the body, 
the soul’s outer covering and ministering 
servant; in conclusion, he expresses the 
resolution to attain immortality by nour- 
ishing the soul at the body’s expense.” 
He goes on to explain that the “immor- 
tality’? he has in mind is “immortal re- 
nown, which is to be purchased by sacri- 
ficing a few years of life to intent study 
and enthusiastic literary work ; feeding 
on his mortal body, he will feed on death 
and gain complete victory over him by a 
literary immortality.” 

The very first sentence of the sonnet is 
suflicient to prove that there is a deeper 
meaning in it than these critics have im- 
agined. The apostrophe to the “poor 
soul,” shut up in “sinful earth,’ with 
‘rebel powers ” in hostile array about it, 
is not mere self-reproach for extravagance 
in tailor’s bills or bodily indulgence as 
opposed to intellectual culture. It is the 
life of the body as sinful, selfish, forget- 
ful of the “body’s end” and the life be- 
yond, which the poet has in mind; living 
in this “‘fading mansion” and spending 
all one’s energies upon its furnishing and 
adornment, as if it were one’s home in 
perpetuity, and as if there were no man- 
sion incorruptible wherein the soul should 
fit itself to dwell after the short lease 
of this earthly house has expired. The 
“terms divine” are the eternal years be- 
yond the “hours of dross *’ we pass here. 
To “feed on death,” as the context shows, 
is to be victor over death, and that vie- 
tory once gained “there’s no more dying 
then.” 

Whatever may have been Shakespeare’s 
personal sins or weaknesses, his moral con- 
victions were always sound and healthy. 
On human duty he speaks with no uncer- 
tain accent. As some one has said, * He 
habitually contemplates human duty and 
the better human feelings as sacred things, 
and invests with sanctity the natural and 
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instituted relations of life.’”’ The epithet 
“holy” is a favorite one with him in de- 
scribing the ties and obligations of the 
filial, conjugal and social relations. The 
paramount duty of living for others is 
often set forth, but never, perhaps, more 
eloquently than in Measure for Measure 
ji. 1. 30-41], where the Duke is giving his 
commission to Angelo: 
Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torehes do— 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ‘twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely 
touch’d 
But to fine issues; nor nature never iends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use. 

Prof. Henry Morley, in a criticism upon 
As You Like It, speaks of Shakespeare’s 
works as “a lay Bible,’’ and they are such, 
he believes, not by chance, but of set pur- 
pose: ‘Shakespeare never allows evil to 
be overcome with evil; he invariably 
shows evil overcome with good, the dis- 
cords of life healed only by man’s love to 
God and his neighbor. Love God, love 
your neighbor; do your work, making the 
active business of life subject to the com- 
mandments upon which hang all the law 
and the prophets—Shakespeare’s works 
contain no lessons that are not subordi- 
nate to these. Of dogmatism he is free. 
Of the true spirit of religion he is full, 
and it is for this reason that his works are 
a lay Bible.” 

I may add what Keble, the saintly 
singer of The Christian Year, says of our 
poet in one of the lectures he delivered as 
professor of poetry at Oxford: 

Recollect, I beseech you, how you each felt 
when you read these plays for the first time. 
Do you not remember that all along as the 
drama proceeded you were led to take the 
part of whatsoever good and worthy charac- 
ters it contained, and more especially when 
you reached the end and closed the book you 
felt that your inmost heart had received a 
stimulus which was calculated to urge you on 
to virtue; and to virtue not merely such as is 
apt, without much reality, to warm and ex- 
cite the feelings of the young, but such as 
consists in the actual practice of a stricter, 
purer, more upright, more industrious, more 
religious life? ... We need not hesitate, 
therefore, to conclude that he favored virtue 
from his very soul; more especially when we 
consider how widely different is the case with 
most of his contemporaries who devoted 
themselves, as he did, to writing for the stage. 

It is worthy of note that we have the 
testimony of some of the holiest men of 
Shakespeare’s time to his high character 
as a man. More than one divine paid 
such tribute to the actor and playwright. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, not without humor, 
said: “The man who has not read 
Shakespeare should have public prayers 
put up for him.” The Puritan Milton, 
whose works show that he was a close 
student of the dramatist as well as a 
hearty admirer of him, has blended the 
expression of personal affection with 
eulogy of his genius in the well-known 
epitaph. To his brother-poet the drama- 
tist is ‘‘my Shakespeare’ and “dear son 
of memory,”’ no less than the “great heir 
of fame’’ who needs no monument but 
his works and the ‘‘ wonder and astonish- 
ment” they excite in his readers. 


If you Presbyterianize your Congre- 
gationalism, your Congregationalism is 
gone.—Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 
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The Literary Output of 1897 


BY JAMES MAC ARTHUR 

A retrospect of the literary year which 
is now closing discloses some very re- 
markable features. Not for some years 
has there been so great a number of books 
deserving of high commendation. From 
first to last the important books of the 
year have been distinguished, not only by 
their exceptional success, but by their 
unusual literary quality. Notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of certain cantankerous 
critics to throw cold water on the cur- 
rent issues of literature in America, the 
amount of good work that has been pro- 
duced in the past year is full of encour- 
agement, and inspires one with a healthy 
optimism for the literary future of our 
country. This constant disparagement of 
American book products in its chronic 
grumbling has indeed almost become a 
disease. Some of these successes, to be 
sure, have come across seas, but so far as 
their appreciation and generous recogni- 
tion by the American people is admitted 
the point holds good, for the critic afore- 
said turns from the author and retaliates 
on the reader for encouraging the art, or 
rather the lack of it, in the author which 
he deprecates. 

No fair-minded person can take even a 
cursory glance at the successful publica- 
tions of the year without finding much 
that is exceptionally praiseworthy and 
much that he must be very grateful for. 
The tendency, too, on the whole, has not 
only been forward but upward, showing a 
higher moral reach and a purer atmos- 
phere—away from the erotic and neurotic 
tastes of writers which in turn vitiated 
the tastes of their readers. The heart and 
conscience of the reading public, even 
when engrossed and steeped in vicious 
literature, retain their colsciousness of 
whatsoever things are pure and lovely 
and true, and in throwing off the evil 
yoke, with that inevitable reaction which 
animates a healthy organism, they have 
their revenge in the end. For such work 
may attract and excite the palate for a 
time, but it is only a temporary excite- 
ment at the most; they have their little 
day and cease to be. 

This question of conscience on the part 
of the reader is an interesting one and 
has been exercised during the year upon 
certain of its publications in a manner 
that leaves no doubt of its existence and 
of its sanity and power to preserve a 
healthy-minded attitude toward current 
literature. One essential that it calls for 
in the books that purport to treat seri- 
ously of life’s issues is sincerity. It can 
pardon a great. deal if only there pulsate 
through the work an earnest spirit and a 
sincere desire to be true to life which is 
characteristic of the best and highest art. 
But the poseur, the truckler to low stand- 
ards of life, the dealer in hypocrisies and 
lies for the sake of making an effect or 
pandering to a taste—these are soon found 
out and condemned in the end by being 
neglected and forgotten. And again the 
Anglo-Saxon character rests its final test 
on the sacredness of the marriage bond, 
and the attitude of a writer to what is the 
keystone of ethics and art largely deter- 
mines his position, his influence, his last- 
ing power. It would be invidious here to 
demonstrate the truth of this statement 
by citing names and titles of the past year 
that would afford an illustration of this 
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striking contrast. A slight acquaintance 
with current literature will at once sug- 
gest the books themselves to the reader— 
he who runs may read. 

The past year has witnessed another in- 
novation worthy of remark. It is the 
custom of publishers to hold back their 
best books or books by prominent authors 
until the autumn. But the spring and 
early summer saw quite a few notewor- 
thy books launched on the book market. 
There were On the Face of the Waters, 
Soldiers of Fortune, The Forge in the 
Forest, The Choir Invisible, A Son of the 
Old Dominion, The Faleon of Langéac, 
The Great K and A Train Robbery, The 
Pomp of the Lavilettes, The Landlord of 
the Lion’s Head, Uncle Bernac, Hilda 
Strafford, to mention some titles of fic- 
tion; and in other departments we had 
The Life of Nelson, Farthest North, 
Through Unknown African Countries, 
and Equality. Some of these books have 
achieved a great success, others an unusu- 
ally large one, but all have been recog- 
nized as exceptionally meritorious and 
have had more than an ordinary demand. 
Perhaps some of these books might have 
received a wider recognition had they 
been published in the so-called book buy- 
ing season, but the fact remains that in 
spite of the accepted traditions regard- 
ing the unfavorable conditions governing 
book producing at this early season of the 
year the book reading public has been as 
ready to recognize genuine work and as 
enthusiastic in its appreciation of it. 

An increased interest in the more seri- 
ous works of literature is something that 
must be evident if as a people we are 
progressing toward that deep culture 
which an access of leisure and refine- 
ment ought to bring. We believe that 
we can see signs of this growth in the 
interest taken in such literature during 
the past year. The splendid reception 
accorded The Life of Nelson, Nansen’s 
northern saga, works in travel and ex- 
ploration, essays in criticism, new vol- 
umes of poetry, biographical studies, 
shows that, while the bulk of our reading 
consists of fiction, the interest in weight- 
ier matters is proportionately large. For 
example, the way in which edition after 
edition of the Tennyson memoir has been 
exhausted within the last few weeks cer- 
tainly shows a disposition toward more 
thoughtful and studious reading, and it is 
the more remarkable in this case when 
we consider that the work is very expen- 
sive. It may be worth while to note here 
that while it is customary to disparage 
our interest in the fine arts, to protest 
against our utilitarianism and to retract 
from the love of letters in this country, 
it must not be forgotten that many Eng- 
lishmen of letters were first recognized 
and appreciated on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Carlyle and Stevenson and Du Mau- 
rier, to take three widely different liter- 
ary characters at random, are instances 
upon record, and the great popularity 
with which Quo Vadis has been favored 
in this country is one that is contempo- 
raneous with this writing. 

The instantaneous success of one of 
the year’s books, The Choir Invisible, 
brings out another characteristic of the 
American reader. An English reviewer, 
writing of this work, remarked that ‘our 
popular [English] taste, of the more cul- 
tivated kind, is very different from popu- 
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lar taste in America. Here we are just a 
little ashamed, or a little impatient, of 
the open display of earnest feeling in a 
novel. We like it involved in the char- 
acters, implied in the course of events. 
There are no such superior airs put on 
by cultivated American readers, who are 
more patient of sentiment, of explana- 
tion, of the disburdening of the heart. 
In The Choir Invisible Mr. Allen disbur- 
dens himself with great simplicity, reveal- 
ing a very sympathetic and sensitive na- 
ture.’ And only the other day Max Pem- 
berton, incommenting on the books which 
seem to be the favorites among his own 
works in America, observed: “It is an 
odd thing that the books which I feel con- 
tain my best work go best in America, 
and not so well in this country [England]. 
I think the Americans attach more im- 
portance to finding what I may call 
‘heart’ in the work. Anything that is 
human and simple seems to go well in 
America. I don’t think they care so 
much for the fanciful—I mean for the 
scientific romance.” The conclusions 
reached by both these writers are very 
just and accurate. As an illustration of 
Mr. Pemberton’s last remark we have 
only to point to the great success of Mr. 
Hl. G. Wells’s fantastic romances in Eng- 
land and the slight interest which they 
have succeeded in awakening on this 
side. Indeed the work of his which has 
sold best here has been his bicycling ro- 
mance, The Wheels of Chance, in which, 
for the nonce, he laid aside his curious 
scientific theories and gave us a simple, 
straightforward love story, with somevery 
delightful and humorous characterization. 

It is our conclusion from the foregoing 
premises that both in quality and quan- 
tity the past year has seen a distinct gain 
in popular literature. We say popular 
literature advisedly, for we do not pro- 
pose to sit in the critie’s chair and judge 
these books for posterity. To say what 
books shall live, what shall enjoy a few 
years’ immortality and what shall pass 
into oblivion would be rash indeed. But 
the great soul of the world, it has been 
said, is just, after all, and readers have 
had good reason for giving their suffrages 
generously to certain books while so 
many others have been ignored or already 
forgotten. The critic’s point of view is 
one thing, and we have no quarrel with 
it; the threshing machine is a very indis- 
pensable instrument in separating the 
wheat from the chaff. The taste of the 
reading masses does not primarily follow 
literary standards. Its election of cer- 
tain books to popular favor is said to be 
largely a matter of caprice, but, baffling 
as may be the causes which lead to such 
choice, there is more reason back of it 
than is apparent. Charles Reade’s recipe 
has some good sense in it: ‘‘Make ’em 
cry; make ’em laugh; make ’em wait.” 
The appeal to the heart, to the sense of 
humor, the play on the human strings, 
touching them now to tears and now to 
laughter—it is this getting close to the 
comedy and tragedy of our little world, 
this appealing to the primitive instincts 
of humanity, that overcomes the reserve 
and wins the hearty good will and sym- 
pathy of the people. The personal rela- 
tion existing between author and reader 
through the medium of a printed page 
which finds and binds them in a common 
brotherhood, the experience of that fel- 
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low feeling that makes us wondrous kind, 
is something peculiar, something intensely 
human, something vital, that only the 
writer himself can fully comprehend. It 
is, perhaps, the closest union that can 
knit two or more minds together in an 
intellectual fellowship, much closer than 
that which binds teacher and pupil or 
speaker and audience. 

Another growing feature, strengthened 
by the experience of the last year, which 
marks a healthy influence at work is the 
increased popularity of dramatized mod- 
ern fiction. That this form of dramatic 
art is acceptable and pleasing to a large 
extent has been proved by its success; 
that its introduction as an innovation on 
the stage is salutary and elevating is 
surely indisputable.. With the exception 
of the Seats of the Mighty and Dr. Clau- 
dius we do not recall any failures in this 
field. There have been several additions 
this year outside of the two mentioned, 
all notable successes, and among other 
announcements there is the interesting 
one of a play founded on Ian Maclaren’s 
famous stories. The play, which is called 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, will be 
produced in New York immediately after 
the holidays. This new fad is likely to 
become a fashion that will be more prev- 
alent before it passes, and its presence in 
the dramatic world is bound to have a 
beneficial effect. 

Altogether the year has been a notable 
one, the most notable for a long time in 
our literary history. In closing it may 
not be without interest to name the 
books which, according to an approxi- 
mate estimate, have been the best selling 
books of the year. The titles are limited 
to those volumes published after the mid- 
dle of October, 1896, and up to the same 
date of this year, and are given in their 
order of sale: 

Quo Vadis, 

The Choir Invisible, 

Soldiers of Fortune, 

Sentimental Tommy, 

On the Face of the Waters, 

Kate Carnegie, 

Equality, 

The Pursuit of the House Boat, 

Phroso, 

The Christian, 

Margaret Ogilvie, 

Farthest North. 

Of these it ought to be said that the sale 
of Quo Vadis has been forty per cent. 
higher than the two books following it, 
and they again have averaged fifty per 
cent. more in point of sale than the books 
which foliow them. 


Men’s Work for Men 


BY REV. ALBERT W. HITCHCOCK 





The most extensive and successful organized 
effort among the churches for reaching men is 
the brotherhood—that of St. Andrew in the 
Episcopal Church, that of Andrew and Philip 
in the other denominations. They are pre- 
cisely the same at the foundation and in their 
method and aim. They differ only in name 
and in denominational spirit. The Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip is a federation, 
having chapters in eighteen denominations, 
each with its own organization where this is 
possible, founded ten years ago in the Second 
Reformed Church, Reading, Pa. The biennial 
federal convention was held Noy. 11-14 with 
the mother chapter. The simple constitution 
pledges every member to the two essential 
rules of prayer and service. By them 10,000 
men already are pledged to pray daily for 
young men and to make an effort every week, 
after the manner of their patron saints, Andrew 
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and Philip, to bring some man to Jesus or to 
the place where the gospel is preached. 

This was an earnest body of delegates from 
many States and various church connections, 
most of them young, eager for the winning of 
men by the best.and surest way. The presi- 
dent of the Federal Council, Rev. R. W. Miller, 
the founder, presided. The Star, the monthly 
organ of the Brotherhood, was represented by 
Rev. J. G. Hamner, Jr. 

The day sessions were taken up with dis- 
cussion of methods and with a hopeful and 
suggestive comparison of the workings of a 
half-dozen different organizations for doing 
men’s work. The Y. M. C. A., the Christian 
Industrial League, the Sunday Evening Club, 
the Federation of Churches of New York, 
Men’s Bands and the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew each sent a representative. Rev. I. W. 
Gowen of New Jersey capped the climax, 
however, in a dexterous use of the preceding 
speeches, by which he proved that all the 
work now done for men under many different 
organizations within the churches might eas- 
ily and to great advantage be united under 
the star of the brotherhood. The churches 
are turning to the problem of reaching men 
as never before, and they demand the fullest 
co-operation with the strongest esprit du 
corps. The brotherhood is offered as a nu- 
cleus, with spiritual life and full adaptability 
of method for every local condition. Work 
among boys in the social life of the church, in 
charitable work, in mutual benefit organiza- 
tion, in city and country, was reported and 
discussed. Every one felt that this simple 
organization, beginning in the right place at 
the spirit of life, might accomplish great 
things for men through men. 

The evening congregations were large and 
the addresses were able and inspiring. Pres- 
ident Miller set forth the idea of The King- 
dom as the watchword for the years to come. 
Major C. A. H. McCauley, quartermaster in 
the regular army, the first charter member, 
read a touching address, full of simple piety 
and earnest faith. Rev. J. B. Shaw, D. D., of 
New York city gave an address full of wit and 
wisdom on The Mission of the Brotherhood. 

Another evening of good things was fur- 
nished by Rev. E. E. Baker, who spoke on 
the New Social Law; Rev. G. B. Stewart, 
D. D., who outlined the problems of good cit- 
izenship in a way to challenge effort; and 
Rev. S. M. Newman, D.D., who lifted his 
hearers into spiritual regions as he discussed 
The Brotherhood’s Spiritual Training. 

The closing day was Sunday, and a score of 
pulpits were thrown open to delegates. The 
last address was given by Rev. Josiah Strong, 
D. D., who diseussed the signs of the times in 
his masterly way, indicating the vast physical 
transformation wrought by substituting ma- 
chinery for muscle in this century. With this 
he compared the equally extensive change of 
thought, due to the appropriation of the scien 
tific method. Then he showed how perfectly 
the religion of Christ is adapted alike to the 
new thought and the new conditions of physi- 
eal and social life. At the close of the address 
the chancel in the stately St. Paul’s Reformed 
Chureh was filled with visiting clergymen, 
and the other delegates took their places in a 
long line extending around the body of the 
church, linking:,hands while they sang, “ Blest 
be the tie that binds.”’ 

There are seventy-eight chapters in Congre- 
gational churches, and about 300 in seventeen 
other denominations. Each local chapter is 
always bound to be under the complete con- 
trol of the pastor. Rev. W.S. Kelsey, Berke- 
ley Temple, Boston, is president of the Con- 
gregational Council, and Rev. E. N. Hardy of 
Quincey, Mass., is a member of the Federal 
Council, with Mr. C. E. White of the Central 
Church, Philadelphia, and Mr. H. D. Heath- 
field of Brookline, Rev. G. A. Hall of Peabody 
and Rev. A. W. Hitchcock of Newburyport. 
‘There is to be a conference of New England 
chapters and others interested in men’s work 
for men within a few weeks. 
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The Memoir of Alfred Lord Tennyson, by His Son 


By 


“The worth of a biography,” said Ten- 
nyson in 1874 to his son Hallam, ‘‘de- 
pends on whether it is done by one who 
wholly loves the man whose life he 
writes, yet loves him with a discriminat- 
ing love.” To the first of these qualifica- 
tions we naturally assign the uppermost 
place in the poet’s mind, in his choice of 
this son, who also had long been his pri- 
vate secretary and intimate companion, 
to give the story of his life to the world. 
And the event proves that for the second, 
the sound discrimination and taet which 
while giving free course to _filial love 
could also view the subject as it were 
from without, and in uncolored light, the 
poet’s wisdom of selection was no less 
sure. That his biography should be writ- 
ten at all was less choice than necessity. 
“The poet’s work is his life,’’ he used to 
say, ‘‘and no one has a right to ask for 
more.”” But since beyond its right the 
world was sure to insist, his characteris- 
tic wish was that ‘‘the incidents of his 
life should be given as shortly as might 
be without comment, but that [the] notes 
should be final and full enough to pre- 
clude the chance of further and unau- 
thentie biographies.” 

Here, then, after five years’ work, lies 
the book before us in two shapely vol- 
umes; and the task, which must have 
been both arduous and delicate, is exe- 
cuted with a sureness of touch and taste 
that suggests almost a heritage of the 
father’s genius applied in a new direction. 
An admirable record of a life that-only 
gains with every access of light: the po- 
etic gift in no 
whit dimmed, 
the man as he is 
better seen more 
massive, more 
lovable, more 
universally hu- 
man. 

Much as had 
been written 
about Tennyson, 
the first impres- 
sion we get from 
this memoir is 
that it is so emi- 
nently revealing 
a book as practi- 
cally to have 
extinguished all 
previousrecords, 
for the great 
need was not 
merely to get at 
the life’s events, 
but rather to see 
its traits in their 
true coloring 
and proportion. 
Hating crowds su desiree hcasaes ta 
and publicity as = Tennyson paced up and down, 
he always did, y 
and being no voluminous letter-writer, he 
had little contact with the world except 
through his poetry; and while a few close 
friends understood and loved him, to those 
who met him casually his forthright plain- 
ness of speech, conjoined with a certain 
apprehensive shyness, which, as the case 
not seldom is, might on oceasion blurt in 





ead led Maiden's Croft, looking over Freshicater Bay and toward the downs. In this meadow 
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the guise of its opposite, gave sometimes 
the impression of a brusqueness wholly 
alien to his real nature. Besides it was 
hard to forget that youthful epithet, ‘the 
many-headed beast.” As a consequence 
men guessed at him, and guessed wrong. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON 


Here in these volumes we have done 
with guessing; we see the great laureate 
as he really was, und it is a revelation in 
every way good to know. 

As to the way in which the record has 
been made up, the modern standards of 
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y his lines: and then wrote them in his MS. book on the table of the summer-house, which he 


Here, and in this way, Enoch Arden and The Holy Grail were written. 


biography set the answer, so far as the 
fullest available use of letters, journals, 
critiques and the like serves to give the 
very form and pressure of each period. 
Two additional features, however, de- 
serve special recognition for their value. 
One is the numerous passages of remi- 
niscence, written at the son’s request by 


old-time friends and inserted at the pointS 
where they possess the character of a 
contemporary account. It is thus that 
the son authenticates in large degree the 
record of many obscure years before his 
own memory begins, and for later years 
passes beyond the horizon of the home 
view. The other is the frank fullness yet 
tactful reserve, at polar remove from 
eulogy or vulgar Boswellizing, with which 
the filial chronicler has preserved anec- 
dotes, scraps of remark and conversation, 
and, most interesting of all, the laureate’s 
oral notes on his poems, on the poetic and 
literary art in general, and on the great 
thoughts of life of which his mind was so 
extraordinarily full. The composite yet 
homogeneous impression that we get from 
all these sources is very engaging. We 
are made aware of what we had too dimly 
suspected, how eminently loveable was the 
man, What geniality and humor pervaded 
his daily intercourse with family and 
friends; whilé under this surface, like the 
surge of the central sea, we feel the power 
of an utterly sincere mind, looking out 
upon life simply and sanely, and speaking 
its thought without fear. 

To the student of literature, it hardly 
needs saying, these memorials of one of 
the greatest poetic artists of all time, 
opulent as they are from his teeming 
sense of truth and beauty, will prove a 
veritable ars poelica. But it will not do 
to let specialists monopolize the influence 
of a life so deep and many-sided. Even 
more truly the volumes lay their large 
grasp on the universal heart for which Ten- 
nyson thought 
and wrote, the 
great body of 
earnest-thinking 
men to whom In 
Memoriam and 
Crossing the Bar 
are not work- 
manship but 
wisdom and up- 
lifting inspira- 
tion. And the 
first element of 
their power lies 
in the fact that 
here was a man 
who with simple 
wholeness of 
heart lived for 
the highest 
things, gather- 
ing from every 
source, like the 
maidens of his 
vision, 

. what is wise 

and good 
And graceful. 
Not a headlong, 
intrepid, spirit- 
ual explorer, like 
his great colleague Browning, his utter- 
ance is more balanced, more wrought to 
self-justifying completeness, and conceals 
its depth inits perfect clarity. His gift to 
his time, besides the untold influence of his 
rounded art, was a few great ideas, not 
startling in their novelty, but rooted in the 
profoundest human experience,exquisitely 
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set in thatatmosphere of beauty which fills 
our world of sense and spirit, and steered 
to a solution that may be depended on for 
time and eternity. To have made two or 
three great truths potent in a doubting, 
bewildered age—surely here was a service 
worthy of a long life’s devotion. He it 
was who, when his matter-bounded time 
was standing dumb before the great fact 
of death, interrogated his own bereave- 
ment, and made “the voice of the human 
race speaking through him” declare for 
the reign and triumph of immortal love. 
He it was who for more than half a cen- 
tury, through the broadening outlooks of 
his creative mind, through the crowding 
events of a reckless civilization, carried 
with him, in the thought of King Arthur, 
a steadily rounding and brightening vision 
of “ideal manhood closed in real man,” 
and put it stage by stage into epic song. 
He it was who, when youthful dreams 
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way belies or belittles it; nothing in his 
life needs apology or strain of interpreta- 
tion. Oneof the mostimpressive features 
of the memoir is the manly frankness 
with which we are admitted to the com 
panionship of a life without a trace of 
posing or histrionism, the kehrseite con- 
sisting with and, therefore, re-enforecing 
what the translate into word. 
Milton’s ideal was that the poet should 
himself be a poem, and in his way of 
carrying it out, as we should expect, there 
was a touch of the grand style. If we 
may regard Tenunyson’s life as no less 
truly a poem, we look not for what is 
“grand, epic, homicidal,”’ like his awful 
Princess, but rather an idyl of the hearth 
and home, an English idyl of native land 
with its rootage of established laws and 
tranquilly evolving histories, a very hu- 
man and sincere idyl of the king; a true 
poem, but not a manufactured poem, 


poems 
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severe spirit and methodin his own chosen 


field of discovery. It is this trait that 
enables us to understand how forso many 
years his was the steadying and upbuilding 
influence of the age; 
same perplexing problems, and, being an 
illuminated them out 
step by step toward the light. 
oir abounds with evidences of his oneness 
with the deepest thought and learning of 
his day. An extraordinary number of 
names, of 
art, philosophy, literature, statesmanship, 
are represented in these pages, by conver- 
sation, reminiscence, or familiar corre- 
spondence. Andof each his own learn 
ing and iusight make him the recognized 
peer. 

Most centrally, most deeply of all, the 
life here portrayed was religious. Yet a 
main problem of the biographer’s, as he 
told me in forth his 


he could see the 


soul, could trace 


The mem 


highest eminence in science, 


1803, was so to set 
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“Tt is Farrinaford that we regard as our home,” 


residence, 


faded and old age brought many a disil- 
lusion, cleaved “ever to the sunnier side 
of doubt,’ and showed the eternal heart 
of spiritual hope intact. If was thus that 
his gift of vital utterance, through many 
mellowing years, kept the mountain peaks 
of faith and spiritual manhood in view. 
Such he has been to his century, and 
now in this memoir we see the outer life 
of the one whose genius caused so much 
of good to prevail. We see him dealing 
with the practical affairs of life and the 
world; moving among brothers, sisters, 
college-mates, fellow-authors, scholars; 
writing to friends and friends to him; 
ranging in talk over all conceivable top- 
ics, as he sits at table or walks over the 
Farringford downs; founding a home, 
and gaining recognition and honor from 
working men, scholars, royalty. And all 
is of one piece, one tissue. While his 
poems, as he maintained, are his true 
biography, because therein he gave the 
people of his best, what he kept in no 





selected originally as a refuge from hayfever, to 
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said Emily Lady Tennyson to Professor Genuna in 


which Mr. Tennyson was subject.” 


equally foreign on the one hand from 
preciousness and sentiment, and on the 
other from a goody pietism. ‘ Be ye per- 
fect as your Father in heaven is perfect,” 
was his counsel once to a young col- 
legian, “‘but don’t be a_ prig.’’ Level 
headed, our slang speech would call this 
characteristic self-regulative, and so it 
was; the poem which was his life, though 
it might croon the lowliest things, was so 
set in the key of strong good sense that it 
seldom or never flatted the note. 

In his habit of minute and accurate ob 
servation, in his homage to concrete fact, 
in his shunning of everything that he 
could not think clear or verify, the atti 
tude of his mind was thoroughly scientific. 
This trait, while on the one hand it gave 
substance to his delicate notings of natu- 
ral phenomena and his subtle turns of 
phrase and figure, placed him, on the other, 
at the focusof his time’s great movement, 
giving him fellowship in the same earnest 
search for truth, as he applied the same 


1893, “the other place, Aldworth, is our summer 
father’s religious faith that men should 
this not from any 
issue it made with ecclesiastical forms or 
bodies of doctrine, but from its very large 
ness and simplicity. If we call it a poet's 
religion, let not that term stand for some 
thing that loses itself in vague reverie or 


not misunderstand; 


sentiment; such could not consist with 
Tennyson's mind; rather for the seer’s 
creative insight, piercing beyond names 
and formule to the vital core of things. 
The chapter on In Memoriam is taken as 
the occasion to discuss, just as that poem 
pre-eminently embodies, what is definable 
of his creed. It is a creed that centers in 
immortal love, but staying not to name or 
theologize commits itself to that love as 
the regenerator of humanity, the hope for 
the course of human things, the life of the 
fine, both God and 
holiest From this vitalizing 
center all else radiates. The Word made 
flesh is clearly seen; but here again the 


historic name, while not 


great unseen, as, in 


manhood. 


ignored, is not 
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emphasized, because the love of which it 
is the incarnation, strong Son of God that 
is and Christ that is te be, fills as a living 
power the whole heart’s vision. A faith so 
honest and clear-sighted cannot blink at 
sin nor explain it away; but as the poet 
grew older the larger hope that good will 
fall at last to every creature seemed, in 
spite of his more poignant realization of 
concrete evils, to assert itself as a more 
settled trust. For indeed all his creed 
seemed increasingly to melt into the light 
of an immortal future in which love 
should solve all enigmas, and his calm, 
hopeful approach to that future, reflect- 
ing its light more clearly with every near- 
ing step, gave a wonderful beauty to his 
declining days, verifying Rabbi Ben Ezra’s 
forecast of ripe old age, 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made. 
No one need misunderstand the religion 
that crowns and beautifies such a life. 

We rise from these noble volumes as 
from the genial hospitality and wise con- 
versation of a friend, yet not without a 
chastened reverence as if we had joined 
in the observance of a memorial service. 
The great laureate’s poetry, like all other, 
must submit to the sifting of time and 
the invasion of new vogues of thought. 
The beauty of his life, in its setting of 
sincerity and strength, its sanity of vision 
and its spiritual wholeness, will stand un- 
dimmed among the rich possessions and 
inspirations of the world. 


Professor Cheyne of Oxford 


THE TEACHER AND THE MAN 
BY CHARLES 8S. MACFARLAND 

Among our eminent visitors from 
abroad in recent years none stands 
higher in his department of labor than 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne, M. A., D. D., Oriel 
professor of the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford. He is delivering 
lectures this year at a number of institu- 
tions. 

Professor Cheyne was born in London 
in 1841, and received his early education 
at Merchant Taylor’s School and at 
Worcester College, Oxford. He has been 
from early youth a painstaking student 
of the Old Testament. Even when a boy 
he preferred his grandfather’s library to 
the playground. He was among the ear- 
liest of present day scholars to accept 
definitely modern critical views. His 
Notes and Criticisms on the Hebrew 
Text of Israel, in which he gave expres. 
sion to modern critical principles, was 
printed when he was only twenty-eight 
years of age. 

As a critic he is bold, daring and with- 
out the caution of scholars like Driver. 
He holds that modern critical methods 
find justification in the free attitude of 
Jesus towards the Law. He believes that 
an entire reconstruction of Israelitish 
history is necessary and that the results 
of modern criticism are of permanent 
value. The fact that he is a ceaseless 
student makes it necessary that in suc- 
ceeding editions of his books he should 
change and correct previous conclusions. 
Hence one always needs to be sure that 
he is using the last edition of Cheyne. 
This, however, is the necessary result of 
constant study, and does not verify the 
charge of his critics that he accepts and 
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adopts the conclusions of the latest Ger- 
man production which he reads. 

Students are fascinated by his  bril 
liancy and suggestiveness. He complains 
that many modern scholars make the mis- 
take of using poor translations of uncor- 
rected texts. For himself, he does not 
translate from a received text, but chooses 
his text and makes his own translation 
He believes that a real and abiding inter 
est in the Jewish Scriptures and in Jew 
ish history can only be aroused by reliev 
ing these of all unnaturalness, and that 
this can only be done by modern critical 
methods. 

But he urges that this be done in a rev- 
erent spirit. He believes that the same 
One who inspired the writers will direct 
the critics. He thinks, moreover, that 
these methods should not be confined to 
the theological school and the preacher's 
study, but that they ought to be applied 
to popular teaching and preaching. This, 





he claims, would recover for the Bible its 
old fascination and interest. He has him- 
self carried this out. His volume, The 
Hallowing of Criticism, contains a series 
of sermons preached with this end in 
view. 

He holds that common sense and the 
imagination are necessary in exegesis, 
and that a happy intuition often throws 
light on a perplexing passage. These, he 
says, are not accidental, but are the re- 
sult of spiritual sympathy with the au- 
thor. While Professor Cheyne’s work is 
in the nature of it destructive, one also 
sees in it his effort to construct as well, 
and that his purpose is to contribute to 
the construction of an improved Chris- 
tian apologetic for his age. 

When we turn from Professor Cheyne 
the critic to Canon Cheyne the man, we 
meet with a startling change. One who 
knows him only through his books has an 
inadequate and even perverted concep- 
tion of the man. Turning from the bold, 
venturesome and sometimes even com- 
bative critic, we find in Professor Cheyne 
a small, spare, stooping Englishman, with 
a pleasant smile, a kindly countenance 
and a modest appearance. He bears the 
mark of physical weakness. He is hum- 
ble even to meekness, diffident, nervous 
and retiring. He impresses one unmis- 
takably as a lovable, devout and reverent 
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man. Knowing his works and knowing 
the man, one sees the unusual combina- 
tion of the rationalist and the mystic. 

There are those, like Wellhausen, who 
have charged Professor Cheyne with self- 
confidence and conceit. There is indeed 
a strong personal element in his books, 
but one who comes into personal touch 
with Professor Cheyne finds the negative 
of such a charge, and we must attribute 
this opposite impression rather to the 
natural frankness and naiveté of the man. 
His confidence is in the truth, not in him- 
self. He shows a most kindly feeling for 
his most adverse critics. It would be 
well if those to whom the term higher 
criticism is synonymous with irreverence 
and stolid unspirituality could come into 
touch with so devout, reverent and sim- 
ple a man as Professor Cheyne. 

As a lecturer Professor Cheyne would 
not be considered a popular success. His 
literary style is pure and appropriate. 
His voice is strong and clear, but his de- 
livery is marked by a rather unpleasant 
intonation and an inflection without re- 
gard to emphasis, which, however, one 
does not mind so much after hearing him 
once or twice. Owing to defective sight, 
he holds his manuscript near to his eyes 
and never once looks at his audience. In- 
deed, he hardly seems conscious of an 
audience. His lecture is relieved by no 
flash of humor and contains no tone of 
levity. He fails to leave his study behind 
him and gonsequently his lectures are 
rather too technical for many except 
special students. He often assumes crit- 
ical ground at whieh his hearers not only 
have not arrived, but of which they know 
nothing. He lectures with much the same 
boldness with which he writes, and has an 
air of confidence which, however, is en- 
tirely dissipated the moment he leaves 
the platform and gets back into the world 
around him. 

Besides his professorship at Oxford 
Professor Cheyne holds the canonry of 
Rochester, and when his Oxford vacation 
begins he enters on his work in his parish. 
His most valuable works are on the 
Psalms and on Isaiah and the other 
prophets. No thorough student of the 
Scriptures can afford to neglect a thor- 
ough consideration of these works. 

Professor Cheyne’s general subject in 
his present lectures is Jewish Religious 
Life After the Exile. His appointments 
during his present visit include Andover, 

3rown, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Union 
Seminary, the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Yale, and he will also lecture in the 
Lowell Institute and Brooklyn Institute 
courses. He returns to Oxford in Jan- 
uary. His travels have been mainly in 
Oriental countries and this is his first visit 
to America. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Cheyne, a woman of quiet dignity and 
marked graciousness of manner. 

One may retire beyond Jordan, and, roughly 
clad and simply fed, may thunder timely mes- 
sages to one’s generation, but that is in the 
days of the forerunner. In the days of the 
Son of Man it is necessary to mix with men, 
to come eating and drinking, to be at their 
feasts and lamentations, to be a citizen, to ex- 
change thoughts in the streets, to preach upon 
the mountain side, to go into the houses, to 
court and encourage the personal conversa- 
tions with those who may be seekers, to live 
in the crowd, and to die between malefactors, 
winning some to God, execrated by others.— 
Rev. Charles A. Berry. 
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Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 

Are our souls 
immortal? No 
more impor- 
tant question 
than this is 
asked by the 
human mind, 
and any light 
which will en- 
able men to see 
that an affirma- 
tive answer is 
a rational an- 
swer is to 
be welcomed, 
whether the 
torch be borne 
by a scientist, 
a poet-seer or a devout Christian interpreter 
of the New Testament evidence. Thanks to 
the donor of the funds which founded the 
Ingersoll lecture on Immortality at Harvard 
University, we seem to be certain of discus- 
sions of this theme such as can only be had at 
the bidding of a great university. Last year 
Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon began the series 
with a iecture afterwards published in his 
book, Immortality and the New Theodicy. 

This year William James, professor of psy- 
chology at Harvard, well known here and 
abroad as one of the ablest of the exponents 
of the new school of psychology, gave the 
lecture, and next year it may be a great biolo- 
gist like Professor Osborn of Columbia or 
Welch of Johns Hopkins or a great authority 
on psychical manifestations, telepathy, ete., 
like Mr. F. W. Hl. Myers of England, the 
point being that this foundation provides op- 
portunity for light to stream in on this prob- 
lem from every quarter of God’s heaven of 
truth. 

Professor James must have felt flattered at 
the size and the quality of the audience which 
gathered to hear him, and yet with such a 
theme and his prior reputation as a lucid and 
illuminating lecturer on the most recondite of 
subjects any other condition of affairs would 
have been surprising. Professor James's lee- 
ture doubtless will soon be published. It cer- 
tainly should be. When read it will be found 
to combat two objections to the doctrine of 
the immortality of souls which have been 
raised since evolution became the working 
hypothesis of scientists and the scalpel and 
the microscope conspired to reveal the struc- 
ture and workings of the human brain. 

‘** When the brain ceases to be alive the soul 
ceases to live,’ say many devotees of science, 
‘**Not so,” says Professor James, at least not 
inevitably so, for the brain may be a trans- 
missive medium for rather than an originat- 
ing source of consciousness, and since such a 
view is quite as philosophical and tenable as 
the more materialistic view which makes 
thought simply a product of matter, therefore 
it is permissible for a physiological psycholo- 
gist to believe that the individual conscious- 
ness survives the death of its medium of ex- 
pression hitherto. 

‘** But,’ says one, to whom the newer revela- 
tions respecting the age of the human race 
and the consequent multiplication of souls 
during the centuries have come with over- 
whelming force, “it is impossible that these 
billions of men still exist in the other world. 
Their spirits must have been resolved into 
spirit. It is inconceivable that they should 
retain individuality, and not at all inviting, 
even if conceivable. Who cares to live with 
the multitudes of Chinese, for instance, even 
in celestial spheres?’’ To him Professor 
James replies: ‘‘ The scientific spirit and re- 
search which have revealed the enormous 
proportions of human life have revealed also 
a cosmos infinitely greater, wherein souls re- 
leased from finite limitations can live without 
fear of treading on each other’s toes—still us- 
ing finite metaphors. But, even were that not 








so, the idea of an aristocracy in the future 
state cannot be tolerated for a moment. He 
who created Babylonian, Chinaman and Es- 
kimo will see to it that their title to immor- 
tality is not dependent upon our racial or per- 
sonal prejudices.”” I have very imperfectly 
indicated the substance of this brilliant lec- 
ture. It would be even more difficult to de- 
scribe the flashes of wit and humor that irra- 
diated it and the charming English in which 
it was expressed. If I must choose between 
the two brothers, Henry or William James, 
1 prefer the elder brother, not only because 
he is far healthier and saner and more opti- 
mistic in his thought, and thus doing more 
good in the world, not only because he is sat- 
isfied with his native land as a place of resi- 
dence, but also because he writes better Eng- 
lish. This may seem a hard saying to the ad- 
mirers of Henry James, but I am willing to 
rest my verdict on any reader’s comparison 
of Professor James’s last book, The Will to 
Believe, and Henry James’s last novel, What 
Maisie Knew. ; 


« . 


The ameni- 
ties of English 
political life 
are peculiar 
and in many 
ways worthy of 
imitation by 
our political 
leaders. From 
my window in 
lodgings oppo- 
site the castle 
gate, Warwick, 
last May I saw 
Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. <As- 
quith, the Lib- 
eral leaders, 
and Mr. Ar- 
thur Balfour, the Tory leader in the House of 
Commons, enter the domain of the Earl of 
Warwick, to be his guests there over Sunday. 
It is easy to imagine these political rivals 
spending Saturday and. Sunday evenings in 
sweet converse. I know that they attended 
service at St. Mary’s the next morning, and I 
was informed by a retainer at the castle that 
they spent Sunday afternoon playing croquet 
and speeding up and down the Avon in the 
Earl of Warwick's steam launch. ‘ A stone 
that goes up must come down,’ and those 
who go in must come out. When the castle 
gates opened on Monday I was in the saddle 
of my bicycle prepared to escort the distin- 
guished politicians to the railway station. 
This may seem to have been presumptuous, 
but England is a comparatively free country 
and ‘‘a cat may look at the queen.’’ ‘Twenty 
minutes’ scrutiny of Lord Rosebery as he 
rode to the station and there awaited the Lon- 
don train furnished an opportunity for certain 
impressions to be formed. I understand now 
why he never has won and never can win the 
entire confidence of the Liberal electorate. 
His rubicund face, his jaunty air and dandyish 
attire, his partial if not complete servitude to 
the things of the flesh—such as cigarettes and 
liquor—are not surprising to one who knows 
of his patronage of the turf and his othe 
worldly proclivities. One looks in vain fora 
light in the eye and an expression of the 
mouth telling of elevation of soul or fixity of 
purpose. I am perfectly aware that Lord 
Rosebery can write an excellent biography 
of Pitt, analyze the poetry of Burns with 
nicety of shading and give himself heartily to 
championship of many of the dearest projects 
of democracy. But one cannot but help feel- 
ing that he would have counted for more as a 
moral and political force in England if he had 
not been born with a golden spoon in his 
mouth. Mr. Asquith has a face of far greater 
strength, and bids fair to be the Liberal 
leader of the future if he will only consecrate 
his abilities and not forsake the ideals of his 
youth. But alas! he too begins to show the 
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baneful influence of sudden accession of 
wealth and fame. 

Fortunately for mankind, there are those 
who conquer when seeming to fail, while oth- 
ers, alas! fail when seeming to conquer. 
Prince Pierre Krapotkin, the Russian scien- 
tist and anarchist, was as well born as Lord 
Rosebery. Compliance with the customs and 
adherence to the political ideals of those 
among whom he was reared would have in- 
sured him power, wealth, pleasure. Today 
he lives in enforced exile in London. He 
knows by personal experience the horrors of 
Russian and French prisons, and is dependent 
upon his literary product for his livelihood. 
Why? Solely because he chose to become the 
champion of the masses, because he exposed 
the horrors of the Russian penal system, be- 
cause he dared to think for himself. Wield- 
ing a powerful pen and possessing great 
knowledge of science, he was too dangerous a 
man to be permitted to live at liberty, so Rus- 
sia immured him in prison. Escaping to 
Switzerland, Russia forced that republic to 
turn him adrift. Taking up his abode in 
France, charges against him were trumped 
up, and again he was incarcerated France 
weakly playing the Russian game. Outraged 
science then arose, and an international peti- 
tion from scientific men secured his release 
from the French prison. London then be- 
came his domicile, and there, with Stepniak 
and other Russians, he has lived in security, 
free to pursue his propaganda and near a 
market for his admirable popular expositions 
of the latest triumphs of science. To many 
in Boston who knew him hitherto chiefly in 
this role, it has been a source of great pleas- 
ure recently to see him face to face and to 
listen to his addresses on various aspects of 
the social problem of Christendom. He is not 
a comely man either in figure or face. The 
airs and manners of the court he apparently 
left behind when he became the censor of 
autocracy and the prophet of anarchy. Food 
and raiment to him are insignificant matters 
compared with scientific facts and liberty of 
thought and act for the individual. 


These are 
days when an 
Arctie explorer 
does not fail of 
popular adora- 
tion and finan- 
cial reward, 
providing he 
achieves some- 
thing and 
knows how to 
market himself 
and his new 
information. 
Having made 
one small for- 
tune from the 
sale of his book 





to European and American publishers, Nansen, 

the Norwegian reincarnation of an ancient 
Viking—is now making another by his tour in 
Great Britain and the United States. Wherever 
he goes immense audiences of best quality 
flock to hear him tell with simple eloquence 
and moving power the story of the three years’ 
struggle against the elements. Without dis- 
paraging at all the importance of the facts 
which Nansen has to make public to his fellow- 
scientists and the public, or minimizing in any 
way the pleasure that is given by the real 
eloquence of his spoken as well as written 
narrative, it remains true that the desire which 
is strongest in the hearts of those who flock 
to his lectures is one which may be voiced 
thus: “ Let ussee aman! In this / 
period, when courage is below par among 
European potentates and American publie 
men, let us rest up our eyes upon a man with 
virility, one who will hazard life in an effort 
to prove his faith in a principle. In these 
days of eroticism in literature and art, when 
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authors, hitherto respectable, at any moment 
may be found wallowing in the mire of realism 

witness Mrs. Hodgson Burnett and Henry 
James—let us see a man who is manly, temper- 
ate, virtuous, heroic, approaching the ideal.” 
Norarethey disappointed. Tall, lithe, shapely, 
with a well-formed head, honest face, clear 
blue eyes, and the ruddy skin that indicates 
the perfection of physical condition, he stands 
forth—despite the disfiguring dress suit—the 
ideal personification of some of the virtues 
that society somehow must perpetuate in its 
men if we are to escape the fate of Greece and 
Rome 

* * * 

Some of those who have come to the defense 
of the reputation of the late Charles A. Dana 
of the New York Sun have seemed to be will- 
ing to bespatter the reputation of Horace 
Greeley if thereby it can be made to seem that 
without Mr. Dana the ante-bellum New York 
Tribune would never have amounted to much. 
My opinion is that they might be about better 
business. Horace Greeley may not have had 
as much acumen of a certain sort or as much 
knowledge of men and the world as Mr. Dana 
had, but he had what was far better, namely, 
moral convictions, ethical standards, with 
which he did not play fast and loose, and his 
heart was one which knew no rancor. The 
following letter, written by Mr. Greeley to 
one who wished to contribute to the Tribune, 
has never been published before. The origi- 
nal is in my possession. In chirography and 
style it is characteristic of the man. Many an 
editor will know how to sympathize with Mr. 
Greeley 

New York, Dee. 30, 1851. 

Dear Sir: A man wants the bread of em- 
ployment and we give him, instead, the abom- 
inably hard and unpalatable stone of advice 
—good advice, I believe they eall it; but | 
never understood that sueh characterizing 
came from the receivers thereof. 

You tell me that you have written for the 
press, and that your sketches were popular 
and passed through severaleditions. Yet here 
you are in mature life, having (or having had 
the ear of the public, and yet “on your last 
legs.’ or very nearly in that latitude, aceord- 
ing to your last observation. . .. My dear sir, 
doesn’t this simple statement prove one of 
two things—either that writing for the press 
is not your proper vocation, or that said voea- 
tion is horribly overcrowded, and that among 
the eels (or vipers) in the jar whose heads are 
at or near the surface you are not one? 

But enough of this. You ask me if I could 
not print some sketches from your pen. My 
answer is that I cannot get room for my orn 
editorials, which I cruelly want to publish 
and doubtless value a good deal higher than 
the publie ever will. News! News! Forrest 
trial, Congressional job, Kossuth! Kossuth! 
Ship News, Foreign News, ete. It is only 
once in a while that I can get in an article 
that cun be left out on a pinch—and a pinch 
there always is. I remember your sketches 
and thought them fair, but I can’t print any- 
thing that I don't feel obliged to. 

Yours, Horace GREELEY. 
J—R D—, Esq. 

P. S. Dana (my first assistant) has just 
read your poem and cocks his nuse atit. lam 
afraid it won't go with us. 





iow aptly Mr. Greeley deseribed Mr. Dana's 
chronie attitude. 


There are two phrases of our Lord which 
the ingenuity of man has failed, I venture to 
say, to explain away successfully. Those two 
phrases remain in their terrible warning. We 
eannot get rid of them. Our Lord talks about 
the eternal sin which shall not be forgiven, 
either in this world or in the world to come; 
not, surely, because God is unwilling to for- 
give, but because God himself will not alter 
the constitution of the moral world. A char- 
acter may deteriorate so that it has lost the 
very capacity for change or improvement. 
And there is another passage in which our 
Lord solemnly says of one particular individ- 
ual, “It were good for that man if he had 
never been born."’—Canon Gore. 
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Sixty Years in the Ministry 


Beloved and honored alike by Christians 
and unbelievers, Rey. Dr. S. G. Buekingham, 
the father of the Springfield ministry and pas- 
tor emeritus of South Church, has arrived at 
the ripe age of fourscore and five years. In 
his house overlooking the city, which has, 
as it were, grown up under his fatherly care 
and guidance, his birthday was celebrated 
Thursday, Nov. 18. During the informal recep- 
tion many friends called to express congratu- 
lations, but the hearts of many others went 
out to the aged shepherd of souls with that 
love and veneration begotten only by a life 
blameless and useful, full of good deeds and 
kind words. 

It was this veneration which took visible 
form at the recent laying of the corner stone 
of the new high school, when more than 10,000 
persons were assembled and Dr. Buckingham 
pronounced the benediction at the close of the 
exercises. As the sainted clergyman rose 
and, supported on either side by his younger 
associates in the ministry, extended his hands 
in blessing, heads were bowed in reverence 
which perhaps never before paid homage to 
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God or Christianity, and hats were lifted 
probably for the first time during prayer. 

Born of the stanchest Puritan stock in the 
little town of Lebanon, Ct., Dr. Buckingham’ s 
early training was the foundation of his long 
and useful career. From the same family 
came Connecticut’s war governor, William A. 
Buckingham. ‘The monument of one brother, 
erected in the State capitol, expresses the es- 
teem of the people of Connecticut: the other 
has erected for himself a living monument in 
the hearts of nearly three generations which 
have felt his benign influence. The minister 
was graduated from Yale College with the 
class of 1833, and studied theology at Yale 
Seminary the following three years. He was 
ordained and settled as pastor of a church in 
Millbury, Mass., in 1837, coming to South 
Church in 1847 as the successor of his brother- 
in-law, Pres. Noah Porter of Yale, the church 
then having a membership of 157. 

During his pastorate, South Church erected 
the magnificent edifice in which it now wor- 
ships, and when, in 1885, he became pastor 
emeritux, the membership was treble that 
at the beginning of his work, while a far 
greater number had been connected with the 
church and gone to the missions established, 
now Hope and Faith Churches, or to other 
fields. 

In his old age the venerable brother is reap- 
ing the reward of a good life. Since the death 
of his wife, his daughter has been his constant 
companion and helpmeet. No business or 
household care is permitted to come to his at- 
tention and his life is always peaceful and se- 
rene. His health is quite good, in fact, better 
than in the summer, when it was considered 
unwise to attempt a celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his pastorate. 

One of the largest public schools in the city 
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bears his name and there are many other trib- 
utes of esteem to perpetuate his memory. 
That he may be spared yet many more years 
as a living example of goodness and upright 
Christianity is the heartfelt prayer of a whole 
city. C.F. D, 


Recent Doings in Cincinnati 

An exceedingly interesting recent event was 
the reception given by Walnut Hills Chureh 
to the new pastor, Rey. J. R. Danforth, D. D., 
and his wife. The church parlors were beau- 
tifully decorated, and, after the formal pres- 
entation and the delightful informal com- 
mingling of many friends, the company was 
seated at the tables where the young people 
served refreshments. General Warner, a lead- 
ing member of the church, was master of 
ceremonies, and called on Dr. Smith, the new 
president of Lane Seminary, who happily 
voiced the greetings of that institution. The 
pastors of Congregational churches, and pas- 
tors from all the leading churches of the 
vicinity, shared the hopes and hospitality of 
this important parish. Dr. Danforth re- 
sponded feelingly to the generous welcome. 

The Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance 
was held at Lane Seminary. The enrollment 
was not so large as before the division into 
eastern and western branches, but about fifty 
delegates fromtwelve seminaries and eight de- 
nominations were present. A marked feature 
was the address by Dr. J. H. Barrows, which, 
though it was his fourth in the city within 
twenty-four hours, held the vast audience al- 
most spellbound for seventy minutes. Mr. 
Rk. P. Wilder. secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, spoke on The Crisis in India, 
and a day was wisely given up to conferences, 
where the great facts. aims and obstacles of 
the mission field at home and abroad were 
discussed. On Sunday twenty of the city 
churches listened to the visiting students. In 
the afternoon Prof. E. I. Bosworth of Oberlin 
gave a remarkable address on Success in the 
Ministry, and the Spiritual Qualifications Es- 
sential for Its Attainment. It was intended 
for young men soon to enter the ministry, but 
it was also greatly appreciated by the minis- 
ters and laymen present. The final address, by 
Mr. Wilder, was the occasion of a deep search- 
ing of heart and much prayer for the * Spirit- 
tilled life.’ The tone of the whole meeting 
was high and the influence will be far-reach- 
ing. 

Since the smoke of political battle has 
cleared, we begin to see some of the important 
results. There were but two real tickets. 
One was the Republican, or Cox, ticket: the 
other the Democratic-Fusion. George B. Cox 
is in Cineinnati what Mr. Platt is in New 
York. Heis aman of great executive ability 
and has made more money in politics than he 
did formerly in the saJoon business. But de- 
spite schemes and plots his ticket went down 
before an indignant public sentiment. The 
real fight against him was by John R. Me- 
Lean, owner of the Enguir-r, the vilest sheet 
published in the city. But both “busses” 
were defeated ; for, while Mr. McLean seemed 
politically unselfish, his real object was a seat 
in the United States Senate, a place which 
was captured by Mark Hanna. The outcome 
is that we have a mayor and other city officers 
pledged to reform measures. Gamblers and 
violators of the *‘ closing ordinance ’’ have been 
warned, and good people are waiting tu see 
whether the warning is serious. fk. 


W. Robertson Nicoll of the British Weekly 
says that ‘‘ Nonconformity never rose to such 
a hight of power in London as it has attained 
today. .. . Our preachers, broadly speaking, 
are more and more engaged, not with the sur- 
face but with the roots of life.’”’ He is ‘‘ per- 
suaded that one great cause of this is the in- 
creased attention which Nonconformists are 
paying to theological training,” a training 
that is already “far superior to that given in 
the Church of England.”’ 
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THE HOME 
Dedication of a Guest-Book 


TO.2; Wi. As 
BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL 

In this book I pray you see 
Not what is, but what may be, 
When on these expectant pages, 
Poets, scholars, priests and sages, 
And the friends who only claim 
At your hands that gracious name, 
As your guests from day to day 
Chronicle in brief their stay. 
Of this goodly company 
As the herald reckon me. 


Wit and wisdom, prose and verse, 
Graceful lyric, proverb terse, 
From the pens of kith and kin, 
Swell the pleasant store within— 
Cherished names and names renowned 
Make these barren leaves abound ; 
Year by year the volume grow 
Till it reach its overflow! 

But however rich at last 

\s a record of the past, 

Richer record will it be 

Of your hospitality. 


Life that shifts with wind and tide 
Keep for you one steadfast side ; 

One thing keep untouched by pain; 
All your friends your friends remain! 
Keep your home that happy spot 
Where old ties are unforgot: 

Where no link of love is lost; 

Where no trust by doubt is crossed. 
This dear boon to consummate 

Holy angels guard your gate! 


That was a suggestive 
sentence uttered not 
long ago by an emi- 
nent physician at a meeting of the Mass- 
achiusetts Medical Society: “The conelu- 
sion is forced upon us that a high physical 
condition of the race is impossible with- 
outa high moral condition, with the self- 
restraint which this implies. And hence 
that even for the physical uplifting of the 
race science requires the aid of religion.” 
Thus is the appeal to live a righteous life, 
which young people in particular expect 
to hear from the pulpit, re-enforced by the 
sober judgment of one who looks at hu- 
inanity chiefly in its physical aspects. 
Such words, toc, are an encouragement 
to parents who find it difficult, in these 
days of lax discipline, to teach their chil- 
dren self-restraint. It is much easier to 
vield to the imperious juvenile will, like 
Ilarvey’s mother in Captains Courageous, 
than to resist it. But the thought thata 
¢hild will be actually stronger in body, as 
well as in character, from the exercise of 
self-control is an added incentive to train 
lim in the practice of this old-fashioned 
virtue. 


Morals as Related 
to Health 


“Knowledge is a treas- 
ure of which, like 
money, we are stew- 
ards,”” wrote Anna Eliot Ticknor to a 
young student. In the recently issued 
volume in memory of Miss Ticknor and 
her work as founder and director of the 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home, 
we see how constantly she exemplified 
and inculeated in others the obligation of 
every cultured and educated person to 
help those who have had lesser oppor- 
tunities of intellectual enlargement. The 
same spirit characterizes the whole history 
of this correspondence school. Miss Tick- 
nor’s desire to share her exceptional 


The Responsibility 
of Knowledge 


advantages with women whose homes 
were far away from the centers of learn- 
ing led to its inception. The teachers, 
or correspondents as they were called, at 
times numbering over a hundred, freely 
gave their services, some of them for a 
term of twenty years. Frequently when 
a pupil became proficient in any one 
branch she was privileged to take her 
place among the teachers, and nothing 
pleased Miss Ticknor more than to find 
that one of the students in a home isolated 
from libraries and schools was passing 
on to others the good she received from 
the society by gathering a class or a read- 
ing circle. The mere pleasure of reading 
and study, the gratification of a thirst for 
knowledge, the cultivation of scholarly 
tastes and habits, as ends in themselves, 
will seem selfish after reading this little 
book. 


Although the Society to En- 
courage Study at Home no 
longer exists, its influence is 
still felt in many homes and clubs and its 
work is in a measure continued in the 
Anna Ticknor Library Association. The 
object of this new organization is to 
maintain and increase the library given 
to it by the old society, to furnish books, 
photographs and scientific material to 
students in their homes and to guide them, 
when desired, by supplying lists for courses 
of study. In its workings it resembles 
an ordinary circulating library except that 
its loans are made by mail. The visitor 
to the pleasant rooms of the association 
at Trinity Court, Boston, will see, how 
ever, as he runs his eyes over the book- 


A Unique 
Library 


shelves, many volumes not to be found 
in any other circulating library, nor in 
many town libraries, while few students 
could afford to buy such valuable works 
on art, science, history and literature. The 
library is especially helpful to women’s 
clubs, many of which received their first 
impulse from the Society to Encourage 
Study at Home, and the association under- 
takes to prepare for clubs special pro- 
grams and references for study and in 
many cases arranges for personal guidance 
by skilled teachers. We hope that the 
advantages offered by this unique library 
will be appreciated and used so widely 
that self-support may be speedily assured. 


Poets of Childhood 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 

The children of today are vastly more 
fortunate than those of the past, for not 
only have they story-tellers who possess 
the secret of enchantment, but also poets 
who know well the manifold emotions 
that stir the child heart. Hitherto we 
have had poets who have written about 
childhood, verse of interest to mature 
readers, but far above the heads of the 
average boy or girl. Young folk before 
they approach their teens are not, as a 
rule, sentimental, and much of the chil 
dren’s verse of bygone decades is either 
silly and meaningless or full of a teary 
sentimentality. 

The normal child is imaginative, fanci- 
ful. To many a little man a lath is a 
sword or lance; to many a little maid a 
daisy-chain is a princess’s crown. This 
potency of the imagination has ever been 
patent in the child, and why the poets 
who have written for children have 
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been so slow to realize and to appeal to it 
we cannot say. But the children’s poets 
have at last arrived, and how much the 
little ones have to be thankful for! Nor 
are the grown boys and girls shut out 
from the feast. 

As Stevenson is the master of magic in 
the story-teller’s art (how the boy who 
has yet to read Treasure Island and Kid- 
napped is to be envied!), so is he also the 
Aladdin of children’s poets. He has but 
to rub that mysterious lamp, his fancy, 
and straightway an enchanted garden ap- 
pears, where dumb soldiers lie hidden, 
where obliging gardeners play at “ Indian 
wars,”’ where surprising birds ‘flutter 
and quarrel”? and there is a fairy for 
every flower. That there was in Steven- 
son’s heart the abiding spirit of youth his 
prose work bears ample testimony, but 
we have to turn to his Child’s Garden of 
Verses to see how closely he was in touch 
with all that delights the young. To what 
beguiling countries does he introduce his 
boy and girl readers, and those who listen 
while mother reads—to the Land of Nod, 
the “ pleasant Land of Counterpane,”’ the 
Land of Play and the “dear Land of 
Story Books!’’ How he enters into all 
the joys of childhood—seeing with youth- 
ful eyes ‘‘armies in the fire,” finding 
treasures, building marvelous block cities, 
hearing the wind like a horseman gallop 
to and fro over the earth! Stevenson was 
aware that every boy is a traveler, an ex- 
plorer, roaming in his imagination up and 
down the world; that every boy would 

Like to rise and go 
Where the golden apples grow ; 
would like to behold 
Where the great wall round China goes 
would like to 
Find the toys 
Of the old Egyptian boys 
His verses show the whimsical as well as 
the adventurous side of child nature. 
Who but a naive child would thus view 
the cow ? 
The friendly cow all red and white 
I love with all my heart 
She gives me cream with al/ her might, 
To eat with apple tart. 

At every turn in the Child’s Garden a 
new phase of thought is revealed. How 
natural it is that the boy who climbs into 
the cherry tree should look out afar, and 
dream of lands whither the white road 
leads, where 

All the playthings come alive! 
How real, too, the child who, after being 
put to bed, sees 
Armies and emperors and kings, 
All carrying different kinds of things! 

Stevenson's verses are breezy and free, 
redolent of out of doors. In the ehild 
who cannot enjoy them something must 
be lacking, and as for the grown person 
who is not moved by their inimitable 
charm, that one has missed the bliss of 
being young. 

Riley's boys and girls are country born 
and bred—little folk who have always 
known the delights of roving under the 
open sky, who have listened to bird 
secrets, who are familiar with the “‘tip- 
up's” haunts and the home of the hermit 
thrush, who have waded in cool shallows 
in the hot August days, and who have 
pulled candy and popped corn in the great 
kitchen on chill winter evenings. It is 
not the correct language of their gram 
mars that these small people speak buta 
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vey real and childlike tongue of their 
own, quaint and often laughter-moving. 
Riley’schildren, although they have plenty 
of imagination, do not savor of the im- 
aginary. They are actual. The observ- 
ing youngster who tells of a fishing ex- 
eursion upon whieh he went with his 
father and mother is just the same sort of 
a little chap that you or I listened to yes- 
terday or the day before. The adventures 
of The Runaway, too, are taken directly 
from life: 

Wunst I sassed my pa, an’ he 

Won't stand that, an’ punished me 

Nen when he was gone that day, 

I slipped out an’ runned away. 
Some of us may, perhaps, recall a similar 
experience, if we are still on good terms 
with memory. 

Riley’s **Raggedy Man who works fer 

pa” is a most delightsome person, rather 
more engaging than ‘*’Lizabuth Ann,” 
for whom he milks the cow, and for 
whom it would appear he has a mysteri- 
ous fondness. What child would not be 
fascinated by this wonderful individual, 
who is ‘*the goodest man you ever saw,” 
who possesses all sorts of accomplish- 
ments, and who 
Knows ‘bout Giunts, an’ Griffuns, an’ Elves, 
An’ the Squidgicum-sSquees ‘at swallers theirselves! 
Yes, notwithstanding the attractive qual- 
ities of * Little Orphant Annie” and her 
remarkable “ Gobble-uns,”’ it is the ** Rag- 
gedy Man’? who most endears himself to 
the child heart. 

Stevenson is by no means without 
humor, but Riley possesses it in a more 
marked degree. Often he throws a kind 
of whimsical abandon into his lines that 
is altogether captivating. No one but the 
Indiana poet would draw so wholly fan- 
tastic and mirth provoking a picture of 
the Man in the Moon as this: 
©, the Manin the Moon has a crick in his back ; 

Whee! 
Whimm! 
Ain't you sorry for him? 
And a mole on his nose that is purple and black: 
And his eyes are so weak that they water and run 
If he dares to dream even he looks at the sun 
So he jes’ dreams of stars as the doctors advise 
My! 
Eyes! 
But isn’t he wise 
To jes’ dream of stars as the doctors advise? 

Most of Field's poems for children are 
genial, humane and humorous. Like 
Riley, Field had an overflowing fund of 
wit, but between him and Stevenson 
there is only the very remotest kinship. 
His verses have more of the singing qual- 
ity, more pure, rippling music than those 
of the other men, so it would not be inapt 
to term him the troubadcur of childhood, 
and yet it should be remembered that his 
mood is not always light-hearted. Cer- 
tain pathetic phases of child life took 
strong hold on him, as they do upon 
Riley, but, touching and true as such 
pieces as The Little Boy Blue and Little 
Mahala Ashcraft undoubtedly are, they 
are unappreciated by the young admirers 
of the poet, and they are often wont to 
waken in the breasts of their elders feel- 
ings too tender to be played upon. Rather 
had we, any of us, along with Pittypat 
and Tippytoe, go floating out to the shore 
of Lollipop Sea in search of the Sugar 
Plum Tree in the Garden of Shut Eye 
Town than to dry our eyes over thoughts 
of “the little toy dog that is covered with 
dust,” and such a preference is natural 
and healthy. Give us, we say, to rollie 
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with Teeny-Weeny, to join with the chil- 
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dren three at their ‘counting out” rhyme, 
to listen to some of the low, sweet lulla- 
bies, to dream we are rocked again like 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod, who sailed 
off one night in a wooden shoe! 

So shut your eyes while mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 

In Frank Dempster Sherman the chil- 
dren have a laureate of the seasons, a 
celebrator of their sports, an intimate 
playfellow. In a most attractive way 
does this poet draw the attention of the 
little folk to the flowers and the woods, 
to the winds and the stars. Moreover, he 
retells the tales of Once-upon-a-Time— 
the story of Omar, fairy and folklore and 
legends of the chimney corner. Nor is 
the list of children’s poets exhausted with 
Mr. Sherman. William Canton, Norman 
Gale, Mrs. Meynell and Miss Wilkins have 
each in his or her own way contributed 
something fresh for the delight of the 
young people. 

In the verse of these poets all that be- 
longs to happy and healthy child life is 
present in full measure. There is no trace 
of false sentiment, no hint of the conde- 
scension of one who has outgrown the 
joys of childhood. Pleasure and profit go 
hand in hand, yet there is no intrusive 
moralizing. The imagination is ever ap- 
pealed to, and if straightforwardness, 
truth and gentleness are taught it is 
through the indirect, not the direct, les- 
son. Fortunate, then, the boy and girl 
who can frolic with Stevenson upon ‘the 
happy hills of hay,” who can swing with 
Riley in the old swing under the locust 
trees, who can sail with Field ‘ton a river 
of erystal light,” and who at the blessed 
Christmastide can cry merrily with Sher- 
man: 

Away with melancholy! 
This day is for delight; 
When mistletoe and holly 
In wreaths and gariands bright 
Are hung above the ingle, 
And joyous voices mingle 
lo weleome in Kriss Kringle 
Who comes all clad in white. 


Within his sleigh he carries 

The presents high up-piled ; 
Not long with us he tarries 

By leaf and song beguiled 
God-speed down dale and Cingle, 
May there not be a single 
Forgotten one, Kriss Kringle; 

But gifts for every ehild! 


A Youthful Bookworm 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 

Aside from the agreeable titillation 
they give the brain, articles on Authors 
that Have Helped Me, Books that Have 
Hindered Me, the Best One Hundred 
Volumes and their like possess an imitable 
quality which is distinetly educational. 
The reader is guilelessly led to review her 
own bookish history, and is provided with 
a fresh measure of comparison: she de- 
murs, she substantiates: she puts out an 
unaccustomed hand to shake the kaleido- 
scope; she, too, precipitates a theory from 
her literary incidents. 

No class of persons receives so much 
gratuitous advice as the reader. She— 
one says she advisedly because he neither 
cares nor obeys—is warned against this 
and impelled toward that. She is told 
What a mistake her parents mace with 
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her education, what a ruin she is, what 
a pillar she may become. And too often 
she follows such conflicting advice. 

The children, mercifully, escape it in 
print and are pretty impervious to it at 
second-hand. They are not sermonized 
beforehand that their books are seven 
parts of water to one of milk; that words 
of one syllable dwarf their vocabulary, 
and words of three—cunningly divided 
by hyphens and so made to pass into 
books of the former class—inculeate de- 
ception; that Little Women is preju- 
dicial to respect for parental sufficiency; 
that the Prince and the Pauper is actually 
a text-book on economics. 

No; and while some children’s parents 
are laboriously weighing methods, other 
children have learned to read, and, more, 
do read, There are many of us who can- 
not remember when we did not know 
how, to whom the printed page was al- 
Ways open, against whom the bookcases 
were never shut. We devoured the Dot- 
tie Dimple books, the Prudy books, the 
Susie books, more than a hundred of 
Oliver Optie’s, each blessed thing of Miss 
Alcott and Mrs. Ewing, all the inanities 
of the Sunday school library, all the sto- 
ries in the children’s and the religious 
papers—all this we did, and we still 
thrive. Much of our reading was repre- 
hensible, doubtless: it has left no clear 
characters in mind, nor any impression 
of duty. But this it did—it gave us the 
early mastery over print, a readiness 
with books, a faculty of eye and ease of 
perception, so that, barring hard words 
which it was an excitement to mispro- 
nounee, we could read as unhesitatingly 
at eight as we can now. If that seems 
nothing, listen to a reading class in any 
grammar or high school, and you will in- 
stantly change your mind. 

The influence of the average school 
reader is an old story, but here is fresh 
confirmation. A certain old McGuffey 
had an extract from The Spy which ecap- 
tivated one child’s imagination. Search 
revealed a long row of Cooper’s novels in 
the family library. In two days The Spy 
was finished. Could The Pilot be as fine ? 
Soit proved. Why not try The Deerslayer? 
Absorbing. And so, one after another, as 
fast as little hands could lift down the 
volumes and eager eyes skim their pages 
—being bound alike the mother thought 
the thirty were one—just thirty of them 
were devoured. The grown-up has never 
wished to touch Cooper since: she has 
not a recollection of what that mass was 
about: but she knows that, further, it 
was the legitimate hyphen between Oliver 
Optic and Walter Scott: that the hours 
with Cooper were glad, glad hours, and 
that never will she call them wasted. 

An incident in all readers’ lives is their 
first discovery of Shakespeare. To one 
child he came as a quotation on a mem- 
orable holiday, when, sitting opposite an 
older friend—Q, the devotion of a girl to 
the elder woman, and what she will take 
from her hands!—the other dipped her 
hands over the side of the boat and with 
kindling eyes began to half chant 

The barge she sat in like a burnished throne 

Burnt on the water 
and the score of lines which follow. 
That evening the girl asked to have them 
pointed out to her, and for many a night 
thereafter she put herself to sleep croon- 
ing them over, thinking of that happy 
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day, and pressing her fingers down upon 
her closed eyes—all children learn the 
trick—for the color effeets that rivaled 
Cleopatra’s accessories. 

The Egyptian tale soon led to the glori- 
ous others, and it was lying prone on the 
velvety grass witha big quarto open be- 
tween her elbows that the meaning of 
Othello burst over her, coming by instinct 
and quite without tuition, as Bagehot 
says one learns a smile; and with it a pas- 
sionate resentment against putting the 
“coarse alloy into the optional world of 
literature.””. In some unexpressed way 
she rebelled with Woodrow Wilson against 
books ‘‘which disclose motives at which 
we shudder, the more because we feel 
their reality,” and felt that ‘what is truly 
human has always upon it the broad light 
of what is genial, lit to support life, cor- 
dial and of a spirit of helpfulness.” 

The next distinct landmark of those 
early days was Emersonian, and more 
than anything else brought purpose to 
the soul. It was the essay on Circles. 
Again the girl lay in Daudet’s ‘/iblio- 
thequedesciygales,” and read what shecould 
never have put back into words but which 
pared away circle after circle from youth’s 


boundaries: “There is always another 


dawn rises on mid-noon, and under every 
deep a lower deep opens. There 
is no outside, no inclosing wall, 
no circumference to us. The 
only sin is limitation.” 

Though never quite a child in 
thought after that introduction 
to the seer, one more distinct 
stepping-stone remains to the 
youthful years. The poets had 
come in happy succession and 
easy gradation until Pippa’s lit- 
tle song arrested attention and 
Browning filled the sky. A cer- 
tain feeling of loss, if not re- 
sentment, came with the new 
acquisition. Why had this been 
a sealed message hitherto? Why 
had no one told her? Why had 
not some one forced her to sit at 
that banquet ? She did not know 
then. She has since learned that 
the best things are by the way, 
coming as surely as one ripens 
forthem. ‘O, believe as thou 
livest, that every sound that is 
spoken over the round world 
which thou oughtest to hear 
will vibrate on thy ear! Every 
book that belongs to thee for 
aid or comfort shall surely come 
through open or winding pas- 
sages;”’ and that 


... to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whenee the imprisoned splendor may 
escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. 


Woman brings us into the world, 
woman is our first teacher, woman makes 
the world what it is from century to cen- 
tury. We can no more escape from 
woman, and yet continue to live our 
lives as they should be lived, than we can 
hide ourselves from nature. We are in 
her care or in her power more than half 
our years, and often during all, from first 
to last. . . . The man who denies his 
mother is a bad man, and the man who 
has not loved woman is a man in dark- 
ness.—F’. Marion Crawford. 





The Artist Hoffman in His 
Studio 


BY MARY B. FULLER 
From the beautiful 
service in the 
Scoteh 
rian Chureh in 
Dresden it was no 
break in the wor- 
ship—that hour in 
Herr Hoffman’s 
studio. The day 
was rainy and the 
light poor; we are 
not scientifie art 


Presbyte- 





students; our German and Mr. Hoffman’s 
Inglish are most limited, yet we all felt 
in trying to thank the artist and the man 
that we were humbly thanking God fora 
rare privilege. We had been told by an 
acquaintance the day before that the 
studio could be visited Sunday at noon, 
but we had no thought of seeing the artist. 
The rooms are not large. The outer one 
is tastefully and simply furnished, apart 
from the paintings. Two of these stand 
out on easels, Christ and the Rich Young 
Ruler, and the figure of Christ usually 
marked, “I am the Way, the Truth and 
the Life.”” A few studies of heads are on 





the walls and in the background of the 
other working room. In the latter we 
saw the Marriage in Cana and a new 
painting of The Home in Bethany, also 
smaller pictures of Christ in the Temple 
and Gethsemane. The same beautiful, 
tender face appeals to one in all, with a 
power which only the original painting 
has. 

Some one was wondering where the 
large Gethsemane was, when a gentleman 
came in and bowed courteously to each of 
us. The genial, loving expression and 
deep spiritual eyes are the real man to us. 
Beyond that, we only noticed that he is a 
little past middle age, has a long, sandy 
beard, a simple, natural manner, and the 
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desire to make every one feel ‘at home,” 
as we say. As I looked from the man to 
his work I understood how sacredly true 
it was—what some one glibly said to me 
“They say he gets that expression on 
Christ’s face because he prays so much.” 
There are many years between Fra Angel 
ico, the Italian monk, and Mr. Hoffman, 
the German man of everyday life. Yet 
it is the “‘same spirit.”” I thought of the 
many Bibles at home holding copies of 
these pictures, and the lives helped by 
them to closer study and understanding 
of the human Christ. I looked at the 
artist again and believed in a wider in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit. 

The barrier of a strange language 
seemed the more unkind beeause Mr. 
Iloffman is too modest to give mono 
logues, and yet is very ready to talk in 
Ile politely asked me if I had 
visited the Ausstellung now open. On 


response. 


my saying “‘no,” and inquiring if any of 
his pictures were on exhibition, he spoke 
very earnestly. The expression and feel- 
ing were more than the words. “No,” 
he said, “they are not pictures meant to 
be put beside ballet girls and Bacchantes, 
where a brass band is playing and people 
who do not care go by, 
separate place.” ] 


They belong ina 
wondered if they 
would not make a “separate 
place” wherever they were. 

One of the party asked the 
name of the picture herewith 
presented. “It does not need a 
name,”’ he said. ‘I have never 
given it any, it speaks for it- 
self; but the photographers have 
called it, I believe, ‘The Way, 
the Truth and the Life.’ ”’ 

I was interested in what I 
could understand of a discus- 
sion he had with an apprecia- 
tive German who came _ in. 
Turning over the portfolio of 
engravings from his 
they came across the one where 
Christ drives out the money- 


pictures 


The visitor objected 
to the expression on Christ’s 
face as being too harsh. The 
artist defended it, showing that 
he had spirit as well as humil- 
ity. ‘‘One does not look gentle 
when he overturns a table, nicht 
>" turning to us with the 
gesture of that act of Christ. 

When the time came to go 
and we tried to express our 
thanks for the help his work 
had been, his appreciation was 
that of one who sincerely felt 
his gift was not of himself. I 
am sure we shall never look at 
one of Heinrich Hoffman’s pic- 
tures without thinking of him in connec- 
tion with Paul’s words: ‘Not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 


changers. 


wahr § 


Let the youth return to the visible universe 
and to conversation with ancient books, and 
to those, if such there be, which in the present 
day breathe the ancient spirit; and let him 
feed upon that beauty which unfolds itself, 
not to the eye as it sees carelessly the things 
which cannot possibly go unseen, and are re 
membered or not as accident shall decide, but 
to the thinking mind, which searches, discov 
ers and treasures up, infusing by meditation 
into the objects with which it converses an in 
tellectual life, whereby they remain planted 
in the memory, now and forever Willia 
Wordsworth. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Be not afraid, neither doubt, for God is 


your guide. 


Lord, make me to know thee aright, 
that I may more and more love and enjoy 
and possess thee. And since in the life 
here below I cannot fully attain this 
blessedness, let it at least grow in me day 
by day, until it all be fulfilled at last in 
the life to come! Here be the knowledge 
of thee increased, and there let it be per- 
fected! Here let my love to thee grow, 
and there may it ripen; that my joy, being 
here great in hope, may there in fruition 
be made perfect.—S/. Anselm. 


The more and the better we know and 
understand, the more strictly shall we be 
judged unless our lives are also more holy. 
—Thomas t Nemprs. 





Fine thoughts are wealth, for the right use of 
which 
Men are, and ought to be, accountable, 
If not to Thee, to those they influence. 
Grant this, we pray thee, that all who read 
Or utter noble thoughts may make them theirs, 
And thank God for them, to the betterment 
Of their succeeding life. 
P. J. Bailey. 

It is arulein the spiritual life that we 
grow in grace only as we grow in the 
knowledge of the Lord. Our love to God 
increases just in the measure that our 
view of God’s love to us increases. But 
as to the surrendered heart there is given 
by the Holy Spirit a new knowledge of the 
love of Christ, so within the surrendered 
heart there springs up new love to him.— 
G. H. C. Macgregor. 


Whate’er my darkness be, 
‘Tis not, O Lord, of thee. 
The light is thine alone, 
The shadows all my own. 
-John B. Tabb. 


A man after God’s own heart is never a 
one-sided man. He is not wholly spirit- 
ual, he is not wholly natural, he is not all 
earnestness, he is not all play; he cannot 
be all things at once, and therefore he is 
all things by turns.—John Pulsford. 





© God, our Creator, Preserver and 
Wenefactor, we desire to thank thee for 
all thy past mercies, at the same time 
beseecbing thee to give us thy continual 
grace and to pour down tby blessing 
upon us. Preserve us, O Lord, from 
day to day and from year to year. Give 
us grace to bate sin and to avoid tbat 
whicb would lead our bearts from tbee. 
Wben we contemplate our temptations 
botb from witbin and witbout, when we 
look back to instances of our weakness 
and forward to tbe pet untried scenes of 
danger and difficulty througb which we 
may bave to pass before we leave tbe 
world, on thee, O Lord, and on thee 
alone, are we led to trust, and to thee 
do we lift up our daily prayer for strengtb 
to preserve us in the patbs of rigbteous= 
ness. ‘Keep alive in our souls the sense 
of spiritual things. Bmpress us witba 
recollection of the great trutbs whicb 
we bave been taugbt. Enable us to 
walk wortby of the Lord tbrougb tbe 
day that is now before us. May we be 
obedient to tby will, submissive to tby 
providence and ever thankful for tby 
mercies. Amen. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle E:ditor of The Congregationalist.] 


108. CHARADE 


A most delightful legend once I read: 
A poor man longed to see the Saviour’s face, 
And FIRST a dream the Master to him said, 
“Next day I'll visit thy abiding place.” 


The morning came. TWO at his lowly trade 
He toiled, FIRST expectation of his Guest. 

A homeless woman by his window strayed 
With a sick babe—he gave her food and rest. 


At noon—still waiting—near his humble home 
He saw an old man, faint with hunger, reel; 
With pitying heart he bade the stranger come 
And share with him his frugal midday meal. 


“ The eve has come,” he said; * he tarries still.” 
Two starving ones were fighting in the street; 
He made them friendly, bade them eat their fill, 
While THREE he longed the Master’s smile to 
meet. 


And, sad at heart, he slept again and dreamed: 

Came one by one the guests who shared his food. 
* Dost thou know me?” they asked. And then he 

seemed 

To hear the Saviour’s “ ALL,” and understood. 

EK. EF. C. 
109%. PHONETIC 

(Supply names of implements whose sound 
will make sense.) 

l asked the miner if his share of the output 
of *** was for ****, but he answered no, he 
could be sure of making ***** on it by keeping 
it longer. It was ***** that he was suffering 
from the hallucination of enthusiasm, but his 
visions were real to him, and *** I could say 
did not move him. They did not ***** very 
well for his future business prospects, but as 
eontradiction only **** to his excitement, and 
no suggestion suits the taste of his mental 
*erer® and as the tide was lapping against the 
*** | cried, ‘‘***, for the shore!” and set out 
for my home in one of the most fertile ****** 
of England. DOROTHEA, 

10. TRANSPOSITION SQUARE 
Two different letters—no more ; 
Two words of four letters, twice o'er; 
One Latin, one English, ‘tis true, 
Yet with looks and to cause for your clew. 
Right or left, down or up though you go, 
First to last, last to first—even so, 
Eight results from your moves you can trace, 
Yet precisely alike in each case! 

NILLOR. 


lll. TREE TANGLE 

I have a certain number of trees set out in 
the form of a square in such a manner that 
there are ten rows of four trees each, and 
four rows of three trees each. Each tree oc 
cupies four square rods. How many trees 
have J, and how many square rods do they 
occupy? A. J. HIBBARD. 


ANSWERS 

103. 1. A book. 2. Temper. 3. Fault. 

104. 400 feet. 

105. Bales, sable, Beals, Basel, Basle, Abel’s, 
Elba’s, blase. 

106. Friend-ship. 

107. Tact, act. 

SOLVERS 

The “search among the ages” was productive of 
a greater variety of results than was anticipated, 
and among 100 or more lists no two seem to agree 
exactly. The patness of each “age” given has been 
carefully considered, decision as to the best being 
necessarily somewhatarbitrary. The result reached 
is that the list of Miss L. M. Coggeshall, Providence, 
R. L., may be fairly considered the “most complete 
and neatest,” and entitled to the prize book. This 
list differs but little from that given by the anthor 
of the tangle (101). 14 is given as ~ USage,” 18 as 
“Lovage” and 32 as “ Tillage,” the last being a 
decided improvement. Several lists are very nearly 
as good as Miss Coggeshall’s, the deficiency being 
lack of neatness of the list or its arrangement, or 
the use of some “age” less appropriate (as “ mass- 
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age” instead of “ drainage in answer to 21), An 
especial merit of the prize list is its freedom from 
“ verbiage,’ no unnecessary word being used. 

Quite a difference of opinion has been shown as to 
the “age of the United States,” most solvers having 
given it “ USage,”’ while one has it “ acreage” and 
another “assemblage.” One gives the “age of 
Uncle Sam’s revenue assistant” as “Lyman J. 
Gage.” The “age which follows a lovers’ quarrel’” 
has been variously thought to be “ marriage,”’ “ dis- 
engage,”’ and *“‘alienage.”’ The “ President’s age’’ 
has by many been pronounced “ patronage.” The 
“age you have now reached” is to one the “ pres- 
ent age,”’ to another “ advantage,” to a bewildered 
solver “rage,’’ while a young lady friend in the 
West naively writes it, ‘18 years, 10 months.” 

“The ‘ages,’”’ says J. R. Beede, “might legiti- 
mately include the age of Young America (sausage) 
and the age which leads to drunkenness (beverage), 
as well as the age which sometimes stops the career 
of a financier (shortage).’”’ “The sailor,” writes 
C.A.M.C., “has about twenty ages more ; the coach- 
man and the Board of Health have also others.””) A 
considerable number of other ages are added by 
“An Old Subscriber.” 

Solvers of recent tangles other than 101 are: 
8S. A. Nelson, Auburn, Me., 98, 102; S. P. N., Dor- 
chester, Mass., 99; N. S., Haverhill, Mass., 99; 
Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 98, 102; A Friend, 
Newton, Mass., 98, 102. Nillor, we much regret to 
hear, has been ill several weeks, but he is now able 
to take his place again among our contributors. 
The authorized answer to the “ Boston Prize Conun- 
drum,”’ which nobody else has given, he now states 
is, * When it rises to the surface to blow.’ 


Is There a Santa Claus 

A little eight-year-old girl, named Virginia, 
wrote a letter to the New York Sun asking if 
there really is a Santa Clause, and this is the 
reply she received : 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. 
He exists as certainly as love and gener- 
osity and devotion exist, and you know 
that they abound and give to your life its 
highest beauty and joy. Alas! how dreary 
would be the world if there were no Santa 
Claus. It would be as dreary as if there 
were no Virginias. There would be no 
childlike faith then, no poetry, no romance 
to make tolerable this existence. We 
should have no enjoyment, except in sense 
and sight. The eternal light with which 
childhood fills the world would be ex- 
tinguished. 

Not believein Santa Claus! You might 
as well not believe in fairies! You might 
get your papa to hire men to watch in all 
the chimneys on Christmas eve to catch 
Santa Claus, but even if they did not see 
Santa Claus coming down, what would that 
prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that 
is no sign that there is no Santa Claus. 
The most real things in the world are those 
that neither children nor men can see. Did 
you ever see fairies dancing on the lawn? 
Of course not, but that’s no proof that they 
are not there. Nobody can conceive or 
imagine all the wonders there are unseen 
and unseeable in the world. 

You may tear apart the baby’s rattle and 
see what makes the noise inside, but there 
is a veilcovering the unseen world which 
not the strongest man, nor even the united 
strength of all the strongest men that ever 
lived, could tearapart. Only faith, fancy, 
poetry, love, romance, can push aside that 
curtaln and view and picture the supernal 
beauty and glory beyond. Is it all real? 
Ah, Virginia, in all this world there is 
nothing else real and abiding. 

No Santa Claus! Thank God, he lives, 
and he lives forever. A thousand years 
from now, Virginia, nay, ten times 10,000 
years from now, he will continue to make 
glad the heart of childhood. 


It is strange that the industrial world has 
not earlier discovered the ability of woman as 
an arbitrator, but perhaps not all women are 
as free from petty prejudices and are possessed 
of such a large-minded sense of justice as 
Miss Clara J. Fisher of Milford, Mass. At 
all events, she is said to be the first woman 
ever chosen to act as expert assistant to the 
State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, 
and she has succeeded in settling a faetory 
trouble where men had failed. 
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The Conversation Corner 


WO weeks ago I told you of my 
visit to Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson, but there was 
not room to speak of the University of 
Virginia, which has been called *‘ Jeffer- 
son’s pet.” After laboring many years 
for its establishment, he lived to see it 
dedicated—a few months before his death 
three ex-presidents of the United States 
being present. He was himself the first 
“rector,” as his great-grandson, a Ran- 
dolph, is at present. Our Corner repre- 
sentative at the University, on our re- 
turn from Monticello, took me around its 
grounds, the original group of buildings 
remaining as carefully planned by Jeffer- 
son himself. 

It is somewhat singular that the lead- 
ing advocate of a new system of govern- 
ment on a néw continent, and of a new 
system of education opposed to the old, 
should have modeled all his structures 
after ancient or mediwval architecture. 
The Rotunda, which, as you see, closely 
resembles the Monticello dome, is a re- 
production of the Roman Pantheon. That 
faces two long rows of residences, called 
“East Lawn” and “ West Lawn,” alter- 
nating between professors’ houses, called 
“ Pavilions,” with stately pillars in front, 
and one-story rooms for students, with 
continuous, covered colonnades before 
them. Parallel with these are two out- 
side rows, called “East Range’ and 
“West Range,” with society buildings 
and boarding houses instead of the ‘‘ Pa- 
vilions,”’ but having the same low, mon- 
astery-like rooms for students, quaint 
arcades taking the place of colonnades. 
The most historic personage there was 
an old colored janitor, who can remember 
all the students who have ever attended 
the University. He is very proud of this 
and of his striking resemblance to Jeffer- 
son himself. His name is Henry Martin, 
and he is, I suppose, son of the slave who 
preserved Jefferson’s papers, as men- 
tioned in a previous Corner. 

One other historic place I stopped at— 
about three minutes—Salisbury in North 
Carolina. Some _ readers of wartime 
memories may recall the prison pen 
there. A gentleman told me that its site 
is now occupied by other buildings, and 
that a national cemetery is near by—the 
resting place of thousands who perished 
for lack of food or shelter or care. At 
other stations I noted what boys had to 
say. At one they vied with each other in 
shouting, ‘“‘ Hickory Mercury!” In talk- 
ing with them I told them I was from 
Boston. Did they know where that was ? 
Q, yes,”’ they instantly replied, “the Bal- 
timers beat ’em yesterday!’ Sometimes 
they sold what they called pies, which 
looked like old-fashioned ‘“slap-jacks”’ 
with just a flavor of apple sauce in them. 
They sold the apples themselves for ‘ten 
cents a dozen, four for a nickel ’’—but no 
less than four could be bought, for not a 
boy had sense enough to carry pennies. 

On the cars I met a curious specimen 
of a grown-up boy, who was traveling to 
get a situation. He showed me his cre 
dentials, which I copied for you: 

Reccomendation Written this September 30 
1897. We the undersigned believe the person 
— ——a citizen of Eagle ——, to be a jentle- 


man of good caracter good morals and a jen- 
tleman Worthy of a position of employment 
and to give satisfaction in every respect. 

This was signed by sundry county offi- 
cials, and was certainly authentic, for he 
told me that he wrote it himself! When 
he got off the train he had a short stick in 
his mouth—a custom among the poorer 
classes in that region; I suppose you 
know that it is called “dipping.” 

Thatis a wonderful route—the Southern 
Railway—as it climbs up the Blue Ridge 
by successive horse-shoe curves, witil the 





MONTICELLO—THE DOME 


official guide of the train assured us that 
we could look back and see, if the foliage 
permitted, seventeen different lines of 
tracks over which we had come, and that 
we had gone eleven miles to get a quarter 
of a mile! We followed the Swannanoa 
River, went through the Swannanoa tun- 
nel, and at last stopped at the Swannanoa 
Hotel in Asheville. This beautiful little 
city is right up among the mountains, and 
issurrounded by mountains and mountains 
and mountains, as far as the eye can reach. 
I do not wonder it is advertised as the 
“Land of the Sky!” 

Going outside the city by an electric 
road which made its wild way over ro- 
mantic ravines, and then on foot to call 
upon a friend in his hill-top ‘ bonnie-cas- 
tle,’ I did wish a lot of you Cornerers 
were with me to see the funniest merry- 
go-round out in the weeds. It was so 
rustic and so rude with its huge derrick 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA—ROTUNDA 


and rough seats that I had to laugh aloud, 
and then could not resist the temptation 
to push it off and catch a ride; perhaps if 
about twenty-five of you had been along 
to supply the motive power I should not 
have needed to jump off when half-way 
round to give another push—a jump which 
my heel has not forgotten yet! I wisi 
too, that some of you learned members 
had been with me on another road where 
my friend drove me to see a quaint little 
town hall and translate the inscription on 
the outside walls: 

This building is given by a friend to the 
town of Woolsey. Domus parva sed magna 
in spe aedificata for the public weal alone. 


The cordiality of the welcome given to 
the people of the suburban town to use 
the little hall was shown in large letters, 
made by brass nails in the door: HOWDY. 
Of course I took a ride through George 
Vanderbilt’s famous estate, with its many 
thousands of acres of field and forest, 
mountains and rivers, its parks and ponds 
and macadamized roads and nurseries of 
all kinds of plants and shrubs and trees 
doubtless the largest and finest estate in 
this country. The castle, the driver told 
me, had 365 rooms and fifty-two bath 
rooms in it—so, I suppose, that he could 
have a different room for every day in the 
year and a different place to take his bath 
every week! Yet with such a wonderful 
home he is heré only a short time every 
year, spending most of his time in foreign 
travel. 

The driver pointed out the mysterious 
“‘unself-supported stairs” leading up to 
the balconies of the mansion, and also a 
curious mound, with flights of steps 
connected with it, which he called the 

tampadeuse,”’ 
castle have great sport on horseback— 
just what it is, perhaps some of you 
Cornerers may understand better than I. 
On the same authority I learned just how 
many hundred workmen and servants 
there were to build the roads, clear the 
land, and care for the four hundred cows, 
whose butter sells for twice the price of 
ordinary butter in Asheville—so the estate 
brings benefit to some if its owner is not 
there to enjoy it himself. Besides that, 
he supports a “young men’s institute ”’ in 
the city, whichis very useful to the colored 
men. In these ways his immense wealth 
is of some use, and that of course is the 
great advantage of having money—to do 
good with it! 


where the guests of the 


I must get out of North Carolina before 
this page is ended. How that was to be 
done at the time I could not see—the Great 
Smoky Mountains, and many smaller ones 
that were not smoky, were right in the 
way. But we followed the windings of 
the picturesque French Broad River, often 
on a very narrow margin, one side or the 
other, and with high cliffs on both sides, 
until we reached the Nolechucky, and 
then southward till we reached its union 
with the Holston, and that makes the 
Tennessee. There is Knoxville—as you 
see on your map—and in that tine old 
city I spent two days. I cannot tell you 
much about it—except that among other 
old friends I found (by accident) a profes 
sor in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum whom 
I had known as a boy in Massachusetts 
nearly fifty years ago, and (not by acei 
dent) Harry C., 
and whose letters you have read in the 
Corner. The visit to another famous 
estate owned by a Massachusetts man, 


who is a real boy now 


in Tennessee for two-thirds of a century, 
and the ** Wild West” parade—which was 
enough for me without waiting to see the 
“Show ’’—I must omit. 

N. BB. The 1898 edition of the Corne) 
Scrap-Book (paged and indexed), with new 
pages of illustrations, including pictures 
of Pomiuk, ete., is now ready for Christ 


mas orders. Price, as before, $1.25; post 


paid, 25 cents extra. mM 1 
Y. smn 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON For Dic, 12 2 Tim 4: 1-8; 16-18 


Paul’s Last Words 


BY REY. A. EB. DUNNING, D. D. 

The second epistle to Timothy is the last 
recorded word of the great apostle. It is an 
unstudied utterance, the outpouring of an old 
man’s heart to his friend. We cannot under- 
stand what is in his mind without reading the 
entire letter. It is the pathetic declaration of 
the Christian martyr facing death. It reveals 
the principles by which a Christian is guided 
in troublous times. I prefer to group the 
thoughts of the entire epistle around these 
topics 

1. Paul’s life in review [v. 7]. He had kept 
one purpose before him from the hour when, 
on the road to Damascus, he had seen and 
owned the Lord. “I have fought the good 
fight." Paul had made mistakes. He had 
made enemies, even among his fellow-disci- 
ples. He had seen cherished plans fail. He 
had been disappointed in some whom he had 
trusted. But he had never faltered in his pur- 
pose. One fight fought, one course now fin- 
ished, one faith kept—that was his record. 

To be controlled by the one motive to serve 
Christ, to work it out day by day, to keep a 
conscience void of offense toward God and 
toward men—that is a simple life. Any one 
can understand it who would put it into prac- 
tice. But it is supremely great. The disciple 
said humbly what his Master had said at the 
last: “I have finished the work which thou 
yavest me to do."” Whatever the outcome may 
seem to be, that is the successful life. Our 
one business is to achieve it. Whoever sets 
himself to do this is saved, for time and eter- 
nity. 

Paul’s reward from his fellowmen (Vv. 16). 
It was bitterly disappointing. The multitude 
did not respond to his call to noble living, and 
he knew that they would not when his sue- 
cessors should preach to them. They would 
be lovers of self, lovers of money, slanderers, 
without self-control, *‘ lovers of pleasure rather 
than lovers of God” [ch. 5: 2-5). Were not 
such things enough to lead any man to give 
up trying to preach the gospel? But many of 
his chosen friends deserted him in his hour of 
need. They loved this present world more 
than the honor of Christian service, more than 
they lovedhim. ‘*Demasforsookme... and 
went to Thessalonica: Crescens to Galatia, 
Titus to Dalmatia”: ** This thou knowest, that 
all that are in Asia turned away from me”’ 
*At my first defense no one took my part, but 
all forsook me." Here, again, he repeated his 
Master’s experience: ** All the disciples left 
him and fled.’ Paul remembered that. It 
was constantly in his mind. ‘** Remember 
Jesus Christ... wherein I suffer hardship 
unto bonds, as a malefactor.”’ 

Whoever is faithful in preaching truth and 
living it must expect to be disappointed in 
men. John the Baptist was even tempted to 
lose faith in Christ, when he saw his life work 
sinking into failure. He put to him the de- 
spairing question, ‘‘Art thou he that cometh, 
or look we for another?’*’ But Paul never lost 
heart. He knew that Jesus Christ died at the 
hands of those he sought to save. There the 
apostle learned his life lesson: “If we died 
with him, we shall also live with him; if we 
endure, we shall also reign with him.’’ Let 
those who seek to lift straying ones to firm 
ground, who strive to create righteousness in 
town and State, remember that Christ’s work 
will never come to naught. Let us say with 
Paul, ‘I endure all things for the elect’s sake, 
that they also may obtain the salvation which 
is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory.” 

3. Paul’s trust in the Lord [vs. 17, 18]. He 
had tested it, even in the experience which 
showed him that he could not trust his 
friends. ‘The Lord stood by me and 
strengthened me.’’ He had escaped, single- 
handed, from the hate of Nero. “1 was de- 
livered out of the mouth of the lion.”’ It was, 
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indeed, only a brief respite. He knew that 
the blow would soon fall which would end his 
life. ‘The time of my departure is come.” 
But he had bee’; looking forward to that time 
for many years. ‘1 hold not my life of any 
account, as dear unto myself, so that I may 
accomplish my course and the ministry which 
I received from the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God.’’ Paul had done 
the work he was sent to do. God had sus- 
tained him till he had done it. That was 
enough. It is enough for any man. If our 
purpose is to keep from suffering, our faith 
will not stand the test that is sure to come to 
us. If our purpose is to do what God has 
given us to do we shall find God faithful. 

4. Paul’s hope [vs. 8, 18]. The crown of 
righteousness was assured to him. ‘ The 
Lord... will save me unto his heavenly 
kingdom."* That he was sure of. What dis- 
ciple of Christ wants more’ ‘That hope was 
“an anchor of the soul.’’ As a ship’s anchor 
in storm reaches down beneath the waves and 
grips the unseen rock, so this hope enters 
into “that which is within the veil, whither 
as a forerunner Jesus entered for us.’ 

5. Paul's charge to his successors [vs. 1, 2}. 
Timothy’s business was the same as Paul’s. 
It was to set forth the truth in his life and by 
his words. Is it not the supreme business of 
every Christian? Read this letter over and 
over again as the letter of the chief of the 
apostles to yourself. There is counsel enough 
in it to make a Christlike man. Do men meet 
our message with ‘foolish and ignorant ques- 
tionings*’’ Do they treat the word of God 
with indifference or even with contempt? ‘ Be 
gentle towards all, apt to teach, forbearing, in 
meekness correcting them that oppose them- 
selves.”’ Do you find men * corrupted in mind, 
reprobate concerning the faith’’? Paul wrote 
to Timothy: “Thou didst follow... what 
things befell me at Antioch, at Iconium and at 
Lystra; what persecutions I endured.’ Paul 
would teach us the same lesson: ** All that 
would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution.”’ ‘Suffer hardship with me, as 
a good soldier of Christ Jesus.” 

\s I read this letter to Timothy and ponder 
on it, the character of Paul rises to a hight I 
had not seen before. He presses very close 
on the footsteps of the Lord. His life never 
seemed to him so precious as when he laid it 
at last at the feet of his crucified and risen 
Saviour. And every step in his past years in 
which he had repeatedly surrendered himself 
to the will of the Son of God was transfigured 
before his eyes as he looked back on it from 
that point of departure to receive his crown of 
righteousness in the heavenly kingdom. He 
saw his life in its true light. He could take 
on his lips even his Master’s prayer, offered 
when he had looked back on his accomplished 
work: *“* And now, 0 Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.’’ Whoever 
shall teach one scholar to read this epistle till 
he shall have entered into its meaning and 
appropriated it will do a noble work. I think 
no one can have apprehended it till he is stirred 
with ambition to live in the spirit of Paul, with- 
out interpreting to others the meaning of this 
letter and imparting to others that spirit. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 5-11. Our pavettte Hymns. Matt. 
26: 26-30; Acts 16: 22-34; Eph. 5: 19, 20; 
Col. 3: 12-17: Ps. 100. 

What are they? What do they mean to us? 
What part ought they to play in church and indi- 
vidual life? 

(See prayer meeting editorial. } 


It is stated that in a ‘Christian ’’ church in 
a Kentucky town the minister declared that 
there is no devil. His doctrine so aroused the 
opposition of the congregation that the next 
time he entered the pulpit about twenty shots 
were fired at him. If he doesn’t now believe 
in the devil, he may as well leave the ministry. 
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1@ We will send FREE of charge to any address a book of 34 sample pages (33 illustrations) from the Illuminated Bible. 
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What Some of the Subscribers of The Congregationalist say of the Illuminated Bible: 


“No. 3 is a beautiful book. My pastor, looking at it yesterday, said: ‘IT IS THE FINEST THING 
OUT.’ 22 Nov., 1897. 

“ Bible received in good condition. It is a splendid work.’’—20 Nov., 1847. 

‘It is a beauty, much surpassing my expectations in re the printers’ and artists’ work. With many 
thanks I am.”’—20 Nov., 1897. 
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The Literature of the Year 


A Comprehensive Survey of the Broad and Attractive Field 


The literary productiveness of this year 
hardly has equaled that of some other years 
in either amount or quality. Fewer epoch- 
making works have appeared. Nevertheless, 
its record is far from insignificant, and we 
undertake again this week our annual and 
pleasant task of reminding our readers of the 
publications of the year which chiefly have 
merited special attention. 

Beginning with specifically Theological and 
Critical works, the most conspicuous, without 
doubt, is the elaborate treatise, God the Crea- 
tor and Lord of All [Seribners. $5.00), by Dr. 
Samuel Harris of Yale University. Some- 
what more in sympathy with traditional views 
of theology than with those now commonly 
held, it nevertheless is up to date in both con- 
ception and method. The essential Christian 
doctrines are discussed with unusual skill in 
definition and explanation, and many special 
points, such as the operation of the govern- 
ment of God in Providence, are elaborated 
with judicial power. It is an expression of 
the New England theology of recent times 
and it illustrates theological progress and well- 
balanced self-restraint about equally. It is an 
individual book in more than one way and an 
honor to New England scholarship. Another 
important production is the second volume of 
Harnack’s History of Dogma [Roberts Bros. 
$2.50), which treats of a period peculiarly sig- 
nificant—that of the foundation of ecclesiasti- 
cal dogma—-and which performs ably the task 
of showing the fundamental importance of 
this period. In spite of an occasionally ex- 
cessive confidence in analogy, the work pos- 
sesses very great value. 

The Prophecies of Jesus Christ [Scribners. 
$1.75), by Prof. Paul Schwartzkopf, although 
published first, is the fourth volume of an in- 
tended work on The Revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ, and deals especially with the 
prophecies bearing on the death, resurrection 
and second coming of our Lord. It puts em- 
phasis upon the humanity of Jesus, discusses 
at length such special points as the corporeity 
of Christ’s appearances after he had risen, 
and is decidedly independent, but always 
reverent and candid. The Facts of the Moral 
Life [Maemillans. $2.25], by Prof. Wilhelm 
Wundt, too abstruse except for specialists, 
will afford them solid food for reflection for a 
long time. The Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
{[Youngs. $1.75), by Prof. Fritz Hommel, in 
its main trend supports decidedly the ancient 
Hebrew tradition as it lies on the face of the 
Old Testament records, and makes large use 
of the study of Old Testament proper names, 
especially those of the so-called First Code, 
comparing them with those of the earlier Bab- 
ylonian inscriptions, the El-Amarna letters, 
ete. It somewhat lacks the judicial temper, 
but is a strong book. 

Dr. A. C. MeGiffert’s The Apostolic Age 
‘Scribners. $2.50] must not go unnamed. It 
is the fruit of elaborate study, and shows how 
the Pauline doctrines took form through the 
experiences of the apostles, how the iater- 
change of views of the leaders in the apostolic 
chureh crystallized into doctrine and devel- 
oped into forms of church government, and 
how the church adapted itself to various races 
and conditions. The Bohlen lectures for 
1897 on The Kingdom of God [Dutton. $1.50], 
by Rev. L. H. Schwab, deserve honorable 
mention. The Bible and Islam [Scribners. 
$1.50], by Prof. H. P. Smith, is a careful and 
eandid study of the debt of Mohammedanism 
to Judaism and Christianity. The third series 
of Oxford House Papers [Longmans, Green & 
Co. 75 cents), by Canon Gore, Bishop Creigh- 
ton and others, deals ably with both doctrinal 
and practical topics, especially the relations 
of church and state, from the Anglican point 
of view. The Ancient Faith in Modern Light 
seribners. $4.50), by Professors Cave and 








Newth, Drs. Parker and Rogers, and other 
eminent English divines, deals with larger 
practical themes with equal ability. 

An example of the more advanced higher 
criticism is found in The Hope of Israel [Serib- 
ners. $1.40), by Rev. F. H. Woods. The book 
contains the Warburtonian lectures, deliv- 
ered in Lincoln's Inn Chapel, London, 1880-4, 
They review the argument from prophecy and 
concede somewhat too much to the radical 
modern thinkers. The Higher Criticism of 
the Hexateuch [Secribners. $2.50], by Dr. C. A. 
Briggs, is another notable treatise in the 
same vein, not sufficiently impartial and some- 
what extravagant in its claims, but not a book 
to be overlooked.—At the opposite pole are 
Dr. S. C. Bartlett's vigorous volume, The 
Veracity of the Hexateuch [Revells. $1.50), 
and Dr. A. J. F. Behrends’s book, The Old 
Testament Under Fire [Funk & Wagnalls. 
$1.00), a spirited defense of traditional views 
and more outspoken than cautious. 

Dean Farrar’s The Bible, Its Meaning and 
Supremacy {[Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00) 
explains popularly what the Bible is and how 
itis to be regarded in its bearing upon mod- 
ern questions. In spite of some lack of posi- 
tiveness it is large-minded and practical. We 
also must not omit to mention The Shadow 
Christ [Century Co. $1.25], by Rev. G. S. Lee, 
which, in spite of noticeable faults in respect 
to both substance and manner, certainly is 
one of the most picturesque and stimulating 
books of the year. 

Turning to more strictly Philosophical re- 
ligious works, Dr. Gordon’s Immortality and 
the New Theodicy [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00] at once comes to mind, containing the 
first lectures upon the Ingersoll foundation 
at Harvard. It embodies a powerful argu- 
ment for immortality, addressed as largely to 
others than Christian believers as to them 
and thoroughly admirable in spirit and style, 
although, as we said of it in our review, fail- 
ing, in our judgment, to establish the distine- 
tion claimed between its own position and 
Universalism. Dr. Newman Smyth’s The 
Place of Death in Evolution [Seribners. $1.25 
is a thoughtful and unhackneyed presentation 
of the theory that death is necessary to life, 
only a natural step in the process of its devel- 
opment. 

Prof. John Bascom’s discussion of Evolu- 
tion and Religion [Putnams. $1.25] is another 
thoughtful volume, setting forth somewhat 
radical opinions and too philosophically tech- 
nical in language for most readers, yet cer- 
tainly one of the most thoughtful books of the 
year. We might use almost the same words 
about The Conception of God [Macemillans. 
$1.25], by Professors Royce, Le Conte and oth- 
ers, which discusses in the profoundest fashion 
the nature of the divine idea as a demonstra- 
ble reality. It is too abstruse for any but the 
most thoroughly trained thinkers. So is its 
companion treatise, Christianity and Idealism 
{[Maecmillans. $1.25], by Prof. John Watson 
of Queen’s University, Canada, which accepts 
the evolutionary theory too fully, treats the 
doctrine of the atonement as artificial, and 
otherwise exhibits the influence of the most 
advanced school of thought, while neverthe- 
less meaning to promote Christian aims and 
reflections. 

Under Religious History may be noticed 
first Dr. G. L. Walker’s volume of Carew lec- 
tures, called Some Aspects of Religious Life 
in New England [Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.25). 
It ably sets forth the development of theology 
in this country, emphasizes such points as the 
Calvinism of the early colonists, the develop- 
ment of formalism and the influence of the 
Halfway Covenant, and also describes the 
Great Awakening and subsequent events. Dr. 
L. W. Bacon’s History of American Chris- 
tianity (Christian Lit. Co. $2.00), one of the 


American Church History series, supplies a 
good outline of its theme. The second volume 
of The Annals of King’s Chapel, Boston [Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $5.00), the continuation by 
Mr. H. H. Edes of the late Rev. H. W. Foote’s 
undertaking, completes a masterpiece in its 
line. The peculiarly close relation of this 
chureh to colonial history assures the pro- 
duction a lasting place in publie favor, and it 
is a fine piece of work in itself. The His- 
tory of Methodism in the United States 
{[Harpers. $5.00], by Dr. J. M. Buckley, is a 
work of broader range. ‘The great denomina- 
tion described could have had no more sym- 
pathetic or intelligent historian. Dr. J. F. 
Hurst’s History of the Christian Church 
{Eaton & Mains. $5.00) deserves similar 
praise, and is the seventh volume of the 
Library of Biblical and Theological Litera- 
ture. It covers the period of the early and 
medieval church and comes down to the be- 
ginning of the Reformation. 

A striking volume of foreign origin is Leec- 
tures on Ecclesiastical History in Norwich 
Cathedral [Whittaker. $2.25], in which are 


fifteen lectures, mainly on the early fathers, - 


by Dean Farrar, Prebendary Leeds, Bishop 
Barry and others. The popularization of 
knowledge about the early church is the ex- 
cellent purpose of the book. Prof. D. G. 
Brinton’s The Religions of Primitive Peoples 
{[Putnam’s. $1.50] takes the reader back be- 
yond the early fathers to the origins of reli- 
gious thought, and deals with the myths and 
spiritual conceptions of the earliest races and 
the development of these through the cen- 
turies. It contains much special information 
adapted to popular comprehension. Another 
volume deserving note is the Search Light of 
St. Hyppolytus [Revell. $1.00], by Rev. F. P. 
Flournoy, which discusses the claims of the 
Romish Church in regard to the papal succes- 
sion, infallibility and some other subjects 
with unusual frankness and with damaging 
results; and the late Ernest Renan’s Anti- 
christ [Roberts Bros. $2.50], covering the 
period from Paul's arrival in Rome to the end 
of the Jewish Revolution, also has come to 
hand just in time for mention. 

Fewer Commentaries of the first rank than 
usual have been published. Four volumes of 
the Modern Readers’ Bible have been issued 
those on Chronicles, Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Daniel and the Minor Prophets, respectively 
[Maemillans. Each 50 cents], each an ex- 
ample of the same vigorous scholarship which 
their predecessors have illustrated. The vol- 
ume on Luke in the International Critical 
Commentary [Scribners. $3.00}, from the pen 
of Dr. Alfred Plummer, the English editor for 
the New Testament, a close study of this gos- 
pel in the light of modern standards of schol- 
arship, also is out; and the volume on Philip- 
pians and Philemon [Scribners. $2.00], by 
Prof. M. R. Vincent, which is scholarly and 
judicial. The eighth volume of the Lutheran 
Commentary, dealing with 1 Cor. 7-16, 2 Cor. 
and Galatians [Christian Lit. Co. $2.00], the 
work of Prof. H. E. Jacobs and others, is 
notable for the clearness and pertinence of its 
comments. Prof. H. G. Mitchell’s work on 
the first twelve chapters of Isaiah [Crowell. 
$2.00] advocates the views of the constructive 
critical school. 

A few volumes of Sermons claim mention, 
although the year has not been exceptionally 
rich in books of this class. That which has 
impressed us most is The Imperial Christ 
{[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50), by the late 
Dr. J. P. Coyle. Its contents are somewhat 
unconventional in phrase, and illustrate in an 
unusual degree the exceptional power of a 
scholarly, devout and enthusiastic minister of 
Christ. The Growing Revelation [Macmillan 
Co. $1.50) contains a number of Dr. A. H. 
Bradford’s effective discourses, which have 
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been preached on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Dr. F. A. Noble’s discourses on Philippians 

Revell Co. $1.25] are finely conceived and 
powerfully sustained discussions of funda- 
mental truths, admirably adapted to practical 
minds. Dr. E. H. Byington’s The Christ of 
Yesterday, Today and Forever [Roberts Bros. 
$1.50] also contains strong thinking clothed in 
an impressive style. 

Two timely and telling volumes have come 
from Dr. D. J. Burrell of the Dutch Reformed 
Chureh. One is For Christ’s Crown, the 
other The Golden Passional and Other Ser- 
mons [W. B. Ketcham. Each $1.50]. A new 
book of sermons by the late Bishop Brooks, 
New Starts in Life and Other Sermons [Dut- 
ton. $1.75], also has been published, and 
bears all the marks of his unique and con- 
secrated personality. And last, but by no 
means least, may be named The Culture of 
Christian Manhood {Revell Co. $1.50), in 
which are sixteen sermons preached before 
the students of Yale by Drs. McKenzie, Her- 
rick, ©. C. Hall, Burrell, Vincent, George 
Harris and others. 

Devotional literature always abounds, and 
among other recent books of this charac- 
ter are The More Abundant Life [Dutton. 
$1.25], by the late Bishop Brooks, edited by 
W. M. L. Jay, consisting chiefly of extracts 
from unpublished manuscripts, including 
some short prayers; The Trial and Death of 
Christ [American Tract Soe. $2.00), by Rev. 
James Stalker, D. D., a careful and uplifting 
study; Peace, Perfect Peace {Revell Co. 25 
cents], by Rev. F. B. Meyer, offered especially 
to those in affliction ; and A Good Start [Crow- 
ell & Co. 75 cents], by the same author, in- 
tended to encourage Christian beginners. The 
series of ten little volumes, issued by Crow- 
ell & Co., The Christ-filled Life, Ships and 
Havens, Giving What We Have, ete., by Dr. 
C, ©. Hall, Dr. Henry van Dyke and others, 
abundantly merits commendation, and so do 
My Life in Christ (Cassell Co. $5.50], a some- 
what clumsily arranged but delightfully spir- 
itual book of extracts from the diary of Fa- 
ther John Ilyitch Sergieff, a priest of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and The Personal 
Friendships of Jesus [Crowell & Co. $1.00), 
by Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. We mention here, 
also, because of its close practical relation to 
the Christian life, the volume entitled The 
Bible and the Children [Macmillan. $1.00], 
containing papers by Dean Farrar, Dr. Hor- 
ton, Dean Fremantle, Dr. Gladden, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott and others, suggesting how and 
what children should be taught about the 
Bible. 

Several Miscellaneous Religious books 
should not be overlooked, each of which is 
important in its way. One is the late Dr. 
Quint’s Common-sense Christianity {Pilgrim 
Press. $1.50), full of his attractive and help- 
ful personality. Another is Christian Life in 
Germany [Reveil. $1.00], by our Chicago ed- 
itor, Dr. E. F. Williams, a conscientious and 
enlightening study of its subject. Another is 
Prof. Shailer Matthews’s The Social Teach- 
ing of Jesus [Macmillans. $1.50], a success- 
ful volume on Christian sociology. Another 
is Letters from the Scenes of the Recent Mas- 
sacres in Armenia [Revells. $1.25], which, 
although in a sense a book of travel, has a 
controlling religious purpose and spirit. It is 
the work of Dr. J. RK. and Mrs. H. B. Harris, 
and consists of their graphic and impressive 
letters home. A very different volume, but 
one of much significance in its way, is Mr. 
G. J. Holyoake’s English Secularism (Open 
Court Co. 50 cents). Mr. Holyoake has long 
been a leader of his school of thought, and its 
special views are set forth here. It is abun- 
dantly worth study by Christian teachers. 
Several important works on Philosophy 
have been printed. One is Prof. G. T. Ladd’s 
Philosophy of Knowledge [Scribner’s. $4.00), 
which discusses the nature and scope of hu- 
man knowledge on the side of its relation to 
conduct and belief. It is especially valuable 
for its scientific analyses. Prof. B. P. Bowne’s 
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Theory of Thought and Knowledge [Har- 
pers. $1.50] is a fine exampleof clear thought 
and statement. In The Bases of Historic Be- 
lief, Historic and Ideal [Putnams. $1.50], Prof. 
C. M. Tyler presents a summary of the con- 
clusions of modern thought as to religious 
history and moral and religious ideals. It is 
as practical as it is profound. M. Auguste 
Sabatier’s Outlines of Philosophy and Reli- 
gion Based on History [Pott & Co. $2.00) is 
another treatise which amply repays the 
student. Practical Idealism {Macmillans. 
$1.50), by President Hyde of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, also is conspicuous for sound sense, con- 
vincing logic and unusual interest; and The 
Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular 
Philosophy [Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00], 
by Prof. William James, is a good example of 
the sound application of important philosophic 
truth. Here, too, as well as anywhere, may 
be noted Prof. George Harris’s admirable 
little treatise, Inequality and Progress [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25), as luminous and 
sensible as it is terse. 

The comparative richness during the year 
of the department of Biography is observ- 
able. Several books of local interest have 
appeared, such as Mr. J. T. Nesmith’s excel- 
lent account of the late Gov. F. 'T. Greenhalge 

Roberts Bros. $3.00], containing many of 
his speeches; the elaborate and delightful 
picture of the late Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
{Little, Brown & Co.), drawn by his son; the 
life of the late Dr. A. A. Miner [Universalist 
Pub. House. $2.00], by Rev. G. H. Emerson; 
and that of Hosea Ballou, 2d. [E. P. Guild. 
$2.50], by H. S. Ballou, two of the most useful 
and honored among the pioneer leaders of 
Universalism; and the life of Prof. W. B. 
Rogers [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00], the 
distinguished scientist, who also was the prac- 
tical founder of the Institute of Technology 
in this city, by his wife and W. T. Sedgwick. 
Other American biographies include that of 
the late Dr. J. M. Sturtevant [Revells. $1.25], 
by his son, a vivid and inspiring sketch of a 
man remarkable in himself and eminent as a 
leader of American Congregationalism; that 
of the famous Dr. Philip Schaff [Secribners. 
$3.00], by Prof. D. S. Schaff; that of Dr. C. M. 
Deems [Revells. $1.50], by his two sons, the 
chronicle of a somewhat picturesque as well 
as exceedingly useful career. The Exploits 
of Myles Standish [Appletons. $1.50], by 
Henry Johnson, presents a lively picture of 
the Pilgrim hero. Mr. P. L. Ford and Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson are authors of new lives of 
George Washington, the former issued by the 
Lippincotts [$2.00] and presenting a somewhat 
more realistic picture than that customarily 
drawn, the latter, published by the Harpers 
[$3.00], more in harmony with the traditional 
view and in many respects the best life of 
Washington which we have ever seen. Rev. 
N. H. Chamberlain’s Samuel Sewall and the 
World He Lived In [DeWolfe, Fiske & Co.] is 
a character sketch rather than a biography, 
but a pleasant piece of work. Mrs. Lathrop’s 
agreeable Memories of Hawthorne [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00] and Mr. S. T. Pickard’s 
Hawthorne’s First Diary [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00] also merit mention. 

A charming little book, hardly more than a 
sketch, but truly delightful, is Miss Mamie 
Dickens’s My Father as I Remember Him 
{Dutton. $1.25]. Mr. J. M. Barrie’s Margaret 
Ogilvie (Seribners. $1.25], in which he rey- 
erently, yet sometimes humorously, has por- 
trayed the character of his mother, is among 
the choicest books of the year in this class. 
The story of the life of the late Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton {Roberts Bros. $2.00], painter, 
etcher, essayist, novelist and editor, which he 
began himself and which his wife has com 
pleted, is another very readable account of an 
unusual man. Mr. C. K. Shorter has corrected 
some misstatements and made use of some 
hitherto unpublished materiai in his excel- 
lent volume, Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle 
{[Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50]. Isabel, Lady Bur- 
ton [Dodd, Mead & Co. $7.00], by herself and 





W. H. Wilkins, is the engrossing story of the 
brilliant and chequered career of the famous 
Capt. Richard Burton, the explorer, and his 
wife. Dr. R. F. Horton’s Oliver Cromwell 
{Whittaker. $1.25], although hardly more 
than a sketch, is a conscientious and inspiring 
study of its famous subject. In My Reminis- 
cences [Dodd, Mead & Co, $3.50), Arditi, the 
distinguished musical composer, has given 
most interesting chapters out of his diversified 
experiences ; and Madame Mathilde Marchesi’s 
autobiography, Marchesi and Music [Harpers. 
$2.50) also offers inviting glimpses of the musi- 
cal and social world. 

Mr. A. J. C. Hare’s Autobiography [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $7.50) is noteworthy because of 
its allusions to eminent or interesting persons 
but often is as remarkable for bad taste as for 
its almost unbroken sadness. One of the 
great books of the year, probably a majority 
of people place it above all others, is Capt. A. 
T. Mahan’s Life of Nelson [Little, Brown & 
Co. $8.00). It is a masterly work, unlikely to 
be surpassed by any other biographer of the 
same hero. The Private Life of the Queen 
fAppletons. $1.50], by a member of the royal 
household, is not a fine piece of literary work, 
but deserves attention because of its contents. 
The Personal Life of Queen Victoria [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00], by Sarah A. Tooley, de- 
serves mention for the same reason, and is 
written better. Prof. W. M. Sloane’s Life of 
Napoleon [Century Co. $7.00] is a great work. 
Many regard it as pressing Captain Mahan’s 
volume hard for the first place. It is a bril- 
liant book. It illustrates fine scholarship, but 
it might be somewhat more judicial here and 
there. 

M. Imbert de Saint Amand’s Louis Napoleon 
and Mlle. de Montijo[Seribners. $1.50] throws 
new light on the personality of the third Na- 
poleon and his empress, in whom contempo- 
raneous interest hardly has died away, even 
in this country. Another most readable 
French biography is Marechal Oudinot, Due 
de Reggio [Appletons. $2.50], by Gaston Stie- 
gler. It affords vivid pictures of French civil 
and military society under the first Napoleon 
and the king, and especially of the retreat 
from Russia. Peter the Great [Appletons. 
$2.00], by K. Walizewski, an impartial and 
brilliant account of the famous Russian em- 
peror, also is one of the most important books 
in its class. 

Bishop Potter’s volume, The Scholar and 
the State [Century Co. $2.00), is prominent 
among volumes of Essays or Addresses, hav- 
ing a public purpose, and President Eliot’s 
American Contributions to Civilization and 
Other Essays and Addresses [Century Co. 
$2.00] is another. Hon. Theodore Roosevelt's 
American Ideals and Other Essays | Putnams. 
$1.50] is timely and telling, and The Personal 
Equation [Harpers. $1.50], by H. T. Peek, 
and Literary Statesmen and Others [H. 8. 
Stone & Co. $1.50], by Norman Hapgood, are 
bright and suggestive. Among those in lighter 
vein Varia [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25), 
by Agnes Repplier, is the most piquant and 
entertaining, but Patrins [Copeland & Day. 
$1.25], by Louise I. Guiney, also is very en 
joyable. Dr. D. G. Mitchell’s American Lands 
and Letters [Seribners. $2.50] does not go 
deeply into its subject, but charms because of 
its author’s invariably fascinating style. The 
Genius of Shakespeare’s Art [Lee & Shepard. 
$2.00], by E. J. Dunning, offers a new and 
striking theory about Shakespeare's sonnets 
which is original and worth attention. And 
in the realm of the serio-comic Mark Twain's 
How to Tell a Story and Other Essays [Har 
pers. $1.50) will amply reward its readers. 
Prof. Arlo Bates’s Talks on the Study of Lit 
erature [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50) is 
the stimulating product of a peculiarly acute 
American mind, and Pres. A. Hl. Strong's The 
Great Poets and Their Theology [Am. Baptist 
Pub. Soc. $2.50) brings out an insufliciently 
appreciated significance in the intluence of 
several of the world’s famous singers. Prof. 
Edward Dowden’s The French Revolution 
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and English Literature [Seribners. $1.25] 
offers a study of the influence of the great up- 
rising upon English authorship. Lawrence 
Hutton’s two volumes, Literary Landmarks 
of Florence and of Rome [Harpers. Each 
$1.00), border a little on the province of the 
guide-book, but do their work in a higher 
manner and to the reader’s ample satisfac- 
tion. And Prince Serge Wolkonsky’s Pictures 
of Russian History and Russian Literature 
[Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $2.00] introduces the 
American entertainingly to a comparatively 
unknown field. Another fine example of lit- 
erary perception and comment is The Poet’s 
Poet [Curts & Jennings. $1.25], by W. A. 
Quayle. 

The quality of the I/istory of the year has 
been very high. In reference to American 
history, Dr. Edward Eggleston’s Beginnings 
of a Nation [Appleton. $1.50] isa picturesque 
and more than ordinarily readable narrative, 
but not as judicial as it is interesting. Dr. 
John Fiske’s Old Virginia and Her Neighbors 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00] is another 
learned study and a worthy addition to the 
series of histories from his pen, and a beauti- 
ful illustrated holiday edition, by the same 
publishers, of his The Critical Period of 
American History [$4.00] is out. The Story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers |Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.00], by Edward Arber, although from an 
English pen, is one of the most thorough stud- 
ies of Pilgrim history ever made. It is lessa 
narrative than a collection of facts, but it has 
great value and interest. Mr. J. R. Spears’s 
four-volume History of Our Navy [Scribners. 
$8.00] does well a most important work. The 
Middle Period [Seribners. $1.75], by Prof. 
J. W. Burgess, is one of the American His- 
tory series, and deals with United States his- 
tory between the wars of 1812 and the Nebel- 
lion with enlightening skill but with some 
need of correction. The Evolution of the 
Constitution of the United States { Lippincotts. 
$1.50), by S. G. Fisher, is clear and scholarly. 
The Literary History of the American Revo- 
lution [Putnams. $3.00], by Prof. M. C. Tyler, 
treats of authors and books rather than of 
soldiers and campaigns, and exhibits the colo- 
nial spirit and purpose from a new point of 
view. A minor volume, but one of the ut- 
most interest, is Behind Old Hearthstones 
{Lee & Shepard. $1.50], which equals its 
predecessor from the same pen, Beneath Old 
Rooftrees, in historic and popular interest 
and value. Dr. Griflis’s The Romance of Dis- 
covery [W. A. Wilde. $1.50] also is highly 
readable. 

In reference to the history of regions more 
remote, Dr. J. P. Peters’s two sumptuous vol- 
umes about Nippur {Putnams. $5.00] throw 
light upon early life in a portion of Babylonia 
where the ruins of a temple, supposed to be 
the oldest known to man, have been discov- 
ered. And Prof. J. I. Manatt’s The Great 
Mycenean Age [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$6.00] deals similarly with the Mycenwan 
world, and is a striking example of patient 
and fruitful archeological research. The Age 
of the Renaissance (Christian Lit. Co. $1.50), 
by Paul van Dyke, the seventh in the Ten 
Epochs in Church History series, tells lucidly 
the story of that period and illustrates the 
candid spirit of the true historian. The first 
volume of Prof. G. M. Andrews’s The Historic 
Development of Modern Europe [Putnams. 
$2.50] is noteworthy for the distinctness with 
which the action and reaction of European 
political history, the alternations of liberal- 
ism and conservatism in different countries, 
are brought out. The sixth volume of Von 
Sybel’s The Founding of the German Empire 
(Crowell. $2.00], which covers the years 
1866-70, also illustrates sound scholarship and 
judgment, and Lieut. H. H. Sargent’s The 
Campaign of Marengo [McClurg. $1.50] is 
briefer but also a conscientious and skillful 
study. 

The fifth volume of Justin McCarthy’s His- 
tory of Our Own Time [{Harpers. $1.50] con- 
tinues successfully the admirable work of 
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that deservedly popular production. France 
Under Louis XV. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$4.00], by J. B. Perkins, is elaborate and 
learned. The Evolution of France Under the 
Third Republic [Crowell. $3.00], by the Baron 
de Coubertin, is notable for its character 
sketches of the great men who have success- 
fully administered French affairs since the 
downfall of the Third Empire. The Literary 
Movement in France During the Nineteenth 
Century {[Putnams. $3.50], by M. Georges 
Pellissier, sets forth, in the words of M. Brune- 
tiere, the eminent French critic, ‘‘the phi- 
losophy of contemporary French literature.’’ 
Mr. Poulteney Bigelow’s history of The Ger- 
man Struggle for Liberty [Harpers. $5.00] is 
another graphic and well-balanced treatise. 

Which ranks first among the Norels of the 
year? That is a hard question. No volume 
is conspicuously pre-eminent. We prefer 
Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker [Century Co. 
$2.00], by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. In vigor of 
plot, vividness of historical painting, natural- 
ness and consistency of characterization and 
choice and fitting style no book of the year 
seems to us to surpass this. Mr J. L. Allen’s 
The Choir Invisible [Macmillan Co. $1.50] 
deserves its ready popularity and illustrates 
true delicacy of conception and execution. 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s Jerome [Harpers. 
$1.50) is a social study of exceptional keen- 
ness and readableness. The Federal Judge 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25), by C. K. 
Lush, throws powerful light upon what may 
be called subterranean politics. It is a good 
love story into the bargain. Edward Bellamy’s 
Equality [Appletons. $1.25] is a sequel to his 
Looking Backward, but is a social study 
rather than a novel, and is tame. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Corleone |Maemillans. $2.00] is one of 
his best. 

Among American historical novels, In Buff 
and Blue, by G. B. Rodney: Captain Shay, a 
Populist of 1776 [Little, Brown & Co. Each 
$1.25), by G. R. R. Rivers; Free to Serve 
[Copeland & Day. $1.50], by E. Rayner: and 
A Colonial Witch {Baker & Taylor. $1.25], by 
F. S. Child, blend romance and fact entertain- 
ingly, and An Unwilling Maid [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25), by Jeanie G. Lincoln, is 
more than ordinarily enjoyable; while Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood’s Jeanne d’ Are [Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50) tells the old story of the 
French heroine afresh and delightfully. Dr. 
W. E. Barton’s A Hero in Homespun {Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co. $1.50) is a faithful and 
striking study of East Tennessee in the War 
of the Rebellion, and Lorraine [Harpers. 
$1.25], by R. E. Chapman, gives just as life- 
like pictures of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Dr. E. F. Burr’s Fabius, the Roman [Baker & 
Taylor. $1.50], is a graphie picture of early 
Christian experiences in Rome. Mr. C. G. D. 
Roberts’s The Forge in the Forest {Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. $1.50] is another delightful book, 
and so are Mrs. Helen C. Prince’s inspiring A 
Transatlantic Chatelaine [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25) and Miss Clara L. Burnham’s 
lively Miss Archer Archer [Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $1. Mr. R. H. Davis’s Soldiers of 
Fortune [Scribners. $1.50] has dese-vedly 
added to his literary reputation, and P. IL. 
Ford’s An Untold Love [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25) is both vigorous and touching. 

Turning to foreign productions, Hall Caine’s 
The Christian [Appleton. $1.50] has been 
perhaps the most widely discussed story, but 
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is melodramatic and overwrought, although 
not without brilliant and beautiful passages 
and a high purpose. S. R. Crockett’s Loch- 
invar [Harpers. $1.50], a dramatic tale of 
love and war, contains masterly scenes based 
on the familiar ballad, and S. R. Keightley’s 
The Last Recruit of Clare’s [IHlarpers. $1.50 
also is well written and exciting. Mrs. Flora 
A. Steel’s On the Face of the Waters [Mac- 
millans. $1.50] affords a thrilling picture of 
East Indian experiences in the terrible mu- 
tiny. Through Lattice Windows [Doubleday 
& McClure Co. $1.25], by W. J. Dawson, is a 
series of character sketches which form a 
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fascinating village story. Dariel [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.75], the latest fruit of Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore’s pen, is not his masterpiece, but is 
unique and engrossing. The Gadfly [Henry 
Holt. $1.25], by E. L. Voynich, is one of the 
most picturesque and thrilling of recent novels, 
but is more forcible than graceful in its work- 
manship. The Green Book [Harpers. $1.50), 
by Maurice Jokai, having for its main feature 
a conspiracy against Alexander I. of Russia, 
is intensely interesting and historically in- 
structive. The Sign of the Wooden Shoon 
“F. Warne & Co. $1.25], by Marshall Mather, 
depicts Lancashire character and dialect so as 
to bring out the dramatic element in even 
humble life. 

Short Stories have been as numerous and 
readable as ever. Mrs. Burton Harrison’s A 
Merry Maid of Arecady and Other Stories 
{Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50), diversified and 
agreeable; Ruth McE. Stuart’s In Simpkins- 
ville {Harpers. $1.25], containing graphic 
scenes of simple life in Arkansas; Octave 
Thanet’s The Missionary Sheriff {Harper’s. 
$1.25], Western in flavor as well as locality 
and lifelike in drawing; A Story ‘Teller’s 
Pack [Seribners. $1.50], which illustrates the 
oddities of Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s imagina- 
tion; C. F. Lummis’s The King of the Bron- 
chos [Scribners. $1.25] and C. F. Embrie’s 
For the Love of Tonita [H.S. Stone. $1.25), 
which group New Mexican incidents and ac- 
tors strikingly ; and Prof. Brander Matthews’s 
Outlines of Local Color [Harpers. $1.50), 
Blanche Willis Howard’s Seven on the High- 
way [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25) and 
Robert Herrick’s Literary Love Letters {Serib- 
ners. 75 cents) are differently but genuinely 
entertaining ; while Henryk Sienkiewiez’s Let 
Us Follow Him [R. F. Fenno. $1.00] pos- 
sesses an individuality not easily forgotten. 
So does King Arthur and the Table Round 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00], by W. W. 
Newell, which is unique as well as attractive. 

The young people, as always, are well looked 
after by the publishers. On the list of Juve- 
nile Books of noteworthy quality the most 
discussed—and it deserves to be—is Rudyard 
Kipling’s lifelike Captains Courageous [Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50], too well known to need com- 
ment. Others are A Loyal Traitor [Harpers. 
$1.50], by James Barnes, a sea story of the 
War of 1812; Redmond of the Seventh, by 
Mrs. Frank Lee, and Dan Drummond of the 
Drummonds, by Gulielma Zollinger [Pilgrim 
Press. Each $1.25], two wholesome and in- 
spiring books for boys; The Golden Galleon 
{Seribners. $1.50], by Robert Leighton, deal- 
ing with the England of the privateering 
period; Master Skylark [Century Co. $1.50), 
by John Bennett, a pleasant sketch of the 
time of Shakespeare; Emma Marshall’s de- 
lightful In the Choir of Westminster Abbey 
{Macmillan. $1.50}; The Young Puritans of 
Old Hadley [Roberts Bros. $1.25], by Mary 
P. W. Smith, a capital colonial story; Wash- 
ington’s Young Aids [Wilde. $1.50], by E. T. 
Tomlinson, alive with the Revolutionary 
spirit; Aaron in the Wildwoods {Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00), a fascinating book by 
“Unele Remus’’—Mr. Harris—about South- 
ern swamp life; The King of the Park {Crow- 
ell, $1.25], by Miss Marshall Saunders, a 
striking and original character study; and A 
March on London [Scribners. $1.50], from 
Mr. G. A. Henty’s pen and a story of Wat 
Tyler’s insurrection; while with the younger 
children Mrs. Molesworth’s pleasant Mrs. 
Mouse and Her Boys|Macmillan. $1.25], Mrs. 
Richards’s Three Margarets | Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.25), Miss Tucker’s Little Grown-Ups] Stokes 
Co. $2.00) and Mr. Lang’s Pink Fairy Book 
[Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00] are sure to 
be favorites; and Miss Praeger’s droll Adven- 
tures of Three Bold Babies {Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.00), that engrossing tale, Prince Uno 
{Doubleday & McClure. $1.25] and P. C. Asb- 
jornsen’s picturesque Fairy Tales from the 
Far North |Armstrongs. $2.00] are safe to 
take foremost honors. 

The stream of Poetry has not flowed with 
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special copiousness, yet some good verse has 
been written. Mr. Gilder’s volume For the 
Country [Century Co. $1.00] contains verses 
read on a number of public occasions and 
alive with patriotic fire. Mr. Stedman’s Poems 

Now First Collected [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50) preserves a choice company of his later 
writings, including his admirable ode written 
to be sung at Yale Commencement; Richard 
Burton’s Memorial Day and Other Poems 
Copeland & Day. $1.25] is full of virile 
verse, and Bliss Carman’s Ballads of Lost 
Haven {Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 31.00] are 
truly musical. The Builders and Others [Scrib- 
ners. $1.50], by Dr. Henry van Dyke, in- 
cludes the ode read at the 150th anniversary 
of Prineeton University and a number of 
shorter productions. Mrs. Spofford’s In Ti- 
tian’s Garden [Copeland & Day. and 
Mrs. Sangster’s Easter Bells |Harpers. $1.25} 
illustrate afresh their familiar and varied 
skill. Francis Thompson’s New Poems [Cope- 
land & Day. $1.50] touch the deeper feelings 
and exhibit the instinct as well as the apt- 
ness of the real poet. The selected poems of 
James Clarence Mangan {Lamson, Woltfe & 
Co. $1.50), edited by Louise I. Guiney, al- 
though not wholly a volume of poems, con- 
tains examples of the work of one of the most 
brilliant poetical geniuses of the century. 
Several volumes of poetry for the younger 
children also should be mentioned here, such as 
Miss Wilkins’s Once Upon a Time and Other 
Child Verses [Lothrop. $1.00]; Little Folk 
Lyrics [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 81.50), by 
KF. D. Sherman, tempting both by its verses 
and its pictures; and that bewitching non- 
sense book, Lullaby Land [Scribners. 31.50), 
by the late Eugene Field. 

The most eagerly read among works of 
Travel and Adrenture undoubtedly has been 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen’s Farthest North [Har- 
pers. $10.00], a sumptuous work describing 
the daring and partially successful effort of 
the famous explorer and his party to illus- 
trate certain novel theories of Arctic travel 
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and to lessen the distance yet untrodden 
toward the northern pole. Mr. Poulteney 
White Man’s Africa /{Harpers. 


.o0} probably ranks next in interest and 
importance, and is a semi-political and very 
timely study of South African conditions as 
well as a lively narrative of personal expe- 
Another work of exceptional sig- 
nificance just at present is Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay’s Impressions of ‘Turkey | Putnams. 
$1.75], the outcome of long and intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of the country and covering 
a wide range of themes, a volume of expert 
testimony rendered in a truly judicial temper. 
John La Farge’s Artist’s Letters from Japan 
Century Co. $4.00) is rich in qualities which 
artists and literary people appreciate, but not 
equally popular in its manner. Sketches 
Awheel in Modern Iberia [Putnams. $2.00), 
by Fannie B. and W. H. Workman, is a ree- 
ord of an extended, delightful and well-de- 
scribed bicycle tour back and forth through- 
out Spain. Mr. J. A. Logan’s aecount of his 


Bigelow’s 
, 


s 


riences, 


enjoyments as a guest at the last Russian 
coronation, entitled In Joyful Russia | Dodd, 


Mead & Co. $3.50), is entertaining in a high 
degree, but represents only official and festal 


Russia; and F, Hopkinson Smith’s Gondola 


Days [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50) is a 
rich treat, especially to those who know 
Venice more or less. 

A few books on Art or Architecture are of 


One is Dr. Russell Sturgis’s European 
S4.00), a 


note. 
Architecture {Macmillan Co. some- 
What technical but well proportioned and 
practically comprehensive and valuable man- 
ual. Another is The History of Architecture 
Appletons. $3.00], by C. T. Mathews, largely 
historical and the fruit of critical scholarship, 
but popular as well and lavishly illustrated. 
Another volume, by Prof. W. W. Martin, 
treats ably of a single department of the same 
great theme, and isa Manual of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture [Curts & Jennings. 82.00), in 
which the development of architectural art is 
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treated with special attention, and which 
might serve as a text-book as well as a treas- 
ury of information. Prof. J. M. Hoppin’s 
Greek Art on Greek Soil [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00] is an entertaining and edifying 
blending of reminiscences of travel with 
criticism upon works of art. Mr. E. A. Gard- 
ner’s Handbook of Greek Sculpture [Macmil- 
lans. $2.50] is clear and serviceable; and the 
new edition of Vasari’s Lives of Seventy of 
the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors and 
Architects [Scribners. $8.00], by FE. H. and 
E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins, is a fine 
example of success in modernizing a standard 
favorite so as to insure it a new lease of life. 

Among Educational volumes Pres. C. F. 
Thwing’s The American College in American 
Life {Pntnams. claims attention for 
its timeliness, its facts and its suggestiveness. 
Prof. G. P. Fisher’s Story of the Nations and 
Their Progress in Civilization [American 
Book Co. $1.50] also stands forth in the 
front, and so does Prof. H. T. Peck’s Die ion- 
ary of Classical Literature and Antiquities 
Harpers. $6.00]. Five volumes of the New 
American Supplement to the Eneyeclopwdia 
Britannica [Werner Co. Each $3.00) supply 
an invaluable help to scholars; Smith’s Small 
History of Greece [Iarpers. $1.00), rewritten 
by C. I. Brownson, is an excellent manual; 
and Prof. F. L. Pattee’s Reading Courses in 
American Literature [Silver, Burdett & Co. 
36 cents| is well planned for its purpose; and 
a delightful volume, fairly to be included here 
too, is John Corbin’s School-Boy Life in Eng- 
land |Harpers. about Winchester, 
Eton and Rugby. 

Two Musical publications of a high order 
for purposes of worship are The Hymnal 
Pilgrim by our own 
publishing society and the Presbyterian in 
union, and a superior piece of work, and In 
Excelsis [Century Co. also one of the 
best hymn-books ever compiled, in spite of the 
omission of some familiar hymns. Another 
choice collection is the Handbook of Voeal 
Music {Silver, Burdett & Co. 31.00), compiled 
by J. W. Tufts, which is not an ordinary song- 
book, but an actual contribution to scientific 
pedagogy in music, and Polyhymnia [81.50), 
by the same editor and publishers, offers a 
fine selection of quartets and choruses for 


$1.50 





$1.25 


Press. $1.25), issued 


$1.35], 


male voices. 

We already have mentioned necessarily 
many of the books published for the holiday 
trade. But the following are distinctively 
Holiday Books, being adapted peculiarly to 
serve well as Christmas or New Year's gifts 

Mr. E. H. Garrett’s Romance and Reality 
of the Puritan Coast {Little & Brown), ex- 
quisite in text and illustration and charming 
in substance; Some Colonial Homesteads and 
Their Stories [Putnams. 33.00), by Marion 
Harland, rich in picturesque reminiscences ; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam [Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 85.50), illustrated lavishly and beau- 
tifully by Fenn and prefaced by Dr. Henry 
van Dyke; a new and pretty illustrated edi- 
tion of Wordsworth | Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00], with introduction by Andrew Lang; 
the two conspicuously handsome volumes, 
All Hands, Pictures of Life in the United 
States Navy |Harpers. $5.00], by R. F. Zog- 
baum, a volume of large, life-like, diversified 
and admirably executed scenes; London as 
Seen by ©. D. Gibson [Seribners. 35.00), the 
artist, who has caught and fixed with his pen- 
cil dozens of the most typical scenes and char- 
acters; and Life’s Comedy, second 
Scribners. $1.50), in which a host of the 
wittiest and most timely hits and illustrations 
are reproduced from Life. 


series 


Some volumes always remain unclassified 
after such a retrospect as that which we have 
made, and must be grouped together as Mis- 
cellaneous. This year one of them is Dr. 
L. M. Keasby’s The Nicaraguan Canal | Put- 
nams. $3.50], a thorough, sensible study of 
the prospects of the canal and of the proper 
relations thereto of the United States Govern- 
ment. Another is the second volume of Mr. 
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G. H. Putnam's remarkable work, Books and 
Their Makers During the Middle Ages [Put- 
nams. $2.50), a masterly example of research. 
Others are ex-President Harrison’s This Coun- 
try of Ours [Seribners. $1.50], and Parties 
and Politics [Lippincotts. 50 cents], a timely 
and suggestive study of present conditions, 
by some unnamed author. The Liquor Prob- 
lem {[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. written 
by Messrs. F. H. Wines and John Koren 
under the direction of Presidents Eliot and 
Low and Mr. J. C. Carter, deserves praise as 
probably the most careful and impartial study 
of the liquor problem ip seven different States 
which ever has been made. It is full of the 
most useful information for reformers. Mr. 
W. A. Wyckoff’s revelations in The Workers 
Scribners. $1.25) of the inside of the life of 
the day-laborer also are as suggestive as they 
are timely and interesting, and Mr. E. 8. 
Zenker’s book, Anarchism {[Putnams. $1.50), 
abundantly merits study. Studies in Psy- 
chical Research [Putnams. $2.00), by Frank 
Podmore, is a recapitulation of careful inves- 
tigations, and the novel book of A. A. Hop- 
kins and H. R. Evans, called Magic [Munn & 
Co. 82.00], also demands a word, as it is an 


$1.25), 


elaborate and unique publication in its way. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

rHE CONCEPTION OF GOD 
The second volume of the projected publi- 
eations of the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California, Professor Watson's 
Christianity and Idealism, appeared 
months ago out of its proper order. We now 
have the first volume entitled as above. It 
includes contributions by Prof. Josiah Royce 
of Harvard, Joseph LeConte and G. H. Howi- 
son of the University of California and L. FE. 
Mezes of the University of Texas. It is a 
philesophical discussion in regard to the nature 
of the divine idea as a demonstrable reality. 
Such a volume is intended only for specialists 
in philosophy and metaphysics and 
depths which the ordinary reader cannot pen- 
etrate. It will influence a much broader circle 
than that composed of its actual readers, but 
it will do so indirectly, teaching the teachers 


some 


sounds 


of others. 

Its tirst part is an address on The Concep- 
tion of God, by Professor Royce, an argument 
for the reality of the omniscient, in which also 
are set forth the relation of this conception of 
God to the histori¢ philosophy and faith. The 
Professor Royce’s 


part 


three following papers by 
colleagues are 
criticisms upon his position, and the closing 
essay on the Absolute and the Individual is 


comments and in large 


Professor Royce’s last word. ‘The special sig- 
nificance of the work may be said to lie in the 
question, Can the reality of human free agency, 
of moral responsibility and universal moral 
aspiration, of unlimited spiritual hope for 
every soul be made out—can it even be held 
consistently with the theory of an immanent 
God? Professor Royce, who represents ideal- 
istic monism, takes the affirmative, with the 
proviso that there must be a critically diserim- 
inating knowledge of what moral autonomy in 
truth can mean. His colleagues differ more 
or less radically from his views and argue for 
their respective beliefs. 

All four contributors to the 
original, forceful and daring thinkers sincerely 
searching for truth. That they do not reach a 
more positive conclusion in common was per- 
haps to be expected. That their discussion is 
of the first interest and importance to experts 
The work of such a volume is 


volume are 


is undeniable. 
to throw light, and that work this volume well 
may be conceded to perform, but the full light 
has not yet dawned, and it is a subject for 
thankfulness that the world does not need a 
final and complete philosophical definition of 
the great Creator and Father, should such be 
attainable at all, in order to love him and be- 
lieve in him. {Macmillan & Co. 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


$1.25. 
STUDIES IN 

The subject of this volume is being discussed 
at present not only popularly but in occasional 
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treatises of a scientific character. It is not 
long since a committee of the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania published the re- 
sults of some years of investigation and ex- 
periment. And the American and English 
Societies for Psychical Research also have 
issued descriptions of their investigations and 
statements of their conclusions from time to 
time. The author of this volume, Mr. Frank 
Podmore, is a prominent member of the Eng- 
lish Society for Psychical Research, and in 
these pages he endeavors to estimate the value 
of the work thus far done by the society 
through its committees as well as by individ- 
ual members. The conclusions which are be- 
lieved to be justified also are set forth. The 
topics of some of the chapters indicate well 
the themes which are considered. Among 
them are the Physical Phenomena of Spiritual- 
isi, Spiritualism and Psychieal Research, 
Madame Blavatsky and Theosophy, Experi- 
mental Thought-transference, and such other 
experiences as are connected with Telepathic 
Hallucinations, Ghosts, Haunted Houses, Pre- 
monitions and Previsions, Secondary Con 
sciousness, Impersonation, Obsession and 
( lairvoyance 

No reader can fail to be impressed with the 
impartiality and judicial temper of the writer 
He evidently has endeavored honestly, and we 
think successfully in the main, to weigh care- 
fully every circumstance in connection with 
every case Which is considered and to allow no 
bias to affect his judgment. Undoubtedly, 
however, Spiritualists, and others who believe 
more or less in the supernatural origin of such 
phenomena as are here discussed, will accuse 
Mr. Podmore of unwillingness to accept evi- 
dence which is trustworthy. There are many 
cases recorded in the book in respect to which 
definite and positive testimony is rejected by 
him because of some possibility of its being 
more or less unconsciously affected by the 
sympathies of its giver Chere is an inevitable 
contlict between the evidence of such wit- 
nesses and the critical discrimination of such 
a judge. Without disputing in the least the 
honesty of these witnesses, it must be conceded 
that the author is entirely right in his position. 
The question before his mind in every case 
was not, Is this witness honest” but, Is there 
sufficient reason for believing to be also true 
that which he has honestly declared? And 
nothing can be accepted as trustworthy in 
such matters which is not absolutely and firmly 
established 

rhe application of this rule necessarily re- 
duces to very small compass the results which 
v recorded as credible. The most and 
the best which can be said is that some cases 


cali 


of thought-transference have possessed many 
marks of authenticity and trustworthiness. 
Most of the supposed examples of supernat- 
al appearanees or revelations are to be ex- 
plained by some philosophical or physical law. 
\ very small percentage of all the claims 
which have been made bear sifting and close 
investigation, but as the result of the fifteen 
years of effort of the Society of Psychical Re- 
search it is claimed by the author that there 
seem to be evidences that something more than 
mere telepathy is a fact, and that genuine, or 
at least inexplicable, illustrations of it are 
known, although these are extremely rare. 
The volume will go far to confirm scientific 
students of the subject in cautious yet candid 
methods of investigation. It is worth noting, 
in passing, that the author holds Madame Bia- 
vatsky and Theosophy in well-merited con- 
tempt. (|G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00, 


ul 





RELIGIOUS 

The second volume of Dr. G. H. Dryer’s 
History of the Christian Church (Curts & 
Jennings. $1.50) bears the sub-title The 
Preparation for Modern Times. It covers 
the period between 600 and 1517 A. D., in- 
cluding the middie ages. It deals with the 
development of the great struggle between 
ecclesiasticism and political arbitrariness on 
the one side and the expanding and strength- 
ening intelligence of the world on the other. 
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The Crusades are described in their origin, 
character and consequences, and the influ- 
ence of such vitally important inventions as 
the printing press receives due attention. 
The rise of Mohammedanism, the formation 
of the medieval church, the conversion of 
the Northern and Eastern nations, the devel- 
opment of the papacy, the decline of the 
church and the social life of the period are 
prominent topics, and alike in general and in 
detail the author has exhibited a scholarly 
mastery of the essentials of his theme, and 
has shaped and narrated his story so that not 
only scholars but also the great reading public 
can depend upon receiving lucid, trustworthy 
and permanent information from its pages. 

In The Picket Line of Missions {Eaton & 
Mains. © cents], to which Bishop W. X. 
Ninde has supplied the introduction, are 
sketches of David Livingstone, Alexander M. 
Mackay, John Kenneth McKenzie, James W. 
Thoburn and others, all pioneer missionaries 
who illustrate heroism, both moral and physi- 
cal, in the service of Christ and their unevan- 
gelized fellowmen. The sketches are well 
conceived and readable, and the book will 
find a natural place in the Sunday school 
library and the general literature of missions. 
—— There, too, belongs Seren Years in Sierra 
Leone |F. H. Revell Co. $1.00), which is a 
story of the work of Rev. W. A. B. Johnson, 
told by Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D. Mr. John- 
son labored for seven years in Regent’s Town, 
Sierra Leone, and did good and faithful serv- 
ice, and his biographer has described his use- 
ful career effectively. 

Seven discourses by Dr. ‘T. T. Munger make 
up a prettily bound volume called Character 
Through Inspiration and Other Pape rs (Thos. 
Whittaker. 50 cents), the seventh in the series 
of Small Books on Great Subjects. They dis- 
cuss some of the practical aspects of Chris- 
tianity in a thoughtful and inspiring manner, 
not neglecting the profound spiritual signifi- 
cance of life. They illustrate the author's 
characteristic charm of style and deal with 
truth discriminatingly and impressively.— 
The Christ of Yesterday, Today and Forerer 
and Other Sermons Roberts Bros. $1.50 isa 
volume of discourses by Rev. E. H. Byington, 
I). D. Its contents have been selected from 
materials of which he has made actual use, 
and they present vital spiritual truths in a 
clear and earnest manner and with noticeable 
literary finish. They are fresh and sensible 
presentations of familiar teachings, and the 
volume is one of the best of its sort. 

Bible Study by Doctrines [Revell Co. 50 
cents) contains twenty-four studies by Rev. 
H. T. Sell, which will be found to be a useful 
and convenient aid to doctrinal study. The 
author’s purpose is to explain fundamental 
principles and to bring out points of union 
between Christians of different names. The 
ground has been covered before, but there is 
abundant room for such a terse and compre- 
hensive manual as this. Its contents have 
been tested by use on the part of the author 
and they are admirably adapted to their pur- 
pose.—In The Potter's Wheel (Dodd, Mead 
& Co, $1.25), by Dr. John Watson—Ian Mac- 
laren—are sixteen essays upon the relation of 
religion to life, which deal appreciatively with 
such subjects as Broken Homes, Trials of 
Faith, Vexatious Children, Our Departed, ete. 
Most, if not all, of them have been printed 
before, some of them in our own columns. 
They teach Christ’s mission afresh in a simple 
and effective fashion and form a volume of 
more than ordinary value for the cuiture of 
personal piety. Richard Le Gallienne’s Jf J 
Were God (fT. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents) 
contains lessons of resignation and faith in 
the form of a little story, the merest sketch, 
yet so aptly and tenderly expressed as to leave 
a deep impression. It is a graceful piece of 
literary work and will have value in removing 
doubts from the heart.——Another volume by 
the prolific Andrew Murray is Absolute Sur- 
render and Other Addresses [Revell Co. 30 
cents). It contains nine papers in the author’s 
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familiar vein of practical piety and in his cus- 
tomary earnest and emotional manner. 

Ten little volumes, handsomely printed and 
bound, alike in style and of generally similar 
character, are sentus by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. They are entitled: The Christ-filled Life, 
by Rev. Charles C. Hall, D. D.; Wherefore, 
O God? by Charles Herbert; The Soul's 
Quest After God, by Lyman Abbott, D. D.. By 
the Still Waters, by J. R. Miller, D. D.; Ships 
and Havens, by Henry van Dyke. D. D.; 
Giving What We Have, by Anna R. B. Lind- 
say; Of Intercourse With God, by J. B. 
Saint-Jure; Hearenly Recognition, by T. D. 
Talmage, D. D.; Self Culture, by W. E. Chan- 
ning, D. D.; and True Womanhood, by 
W. Cunningham, D. D. [Each 35 cents}. They 
present different aspects of Christian truth of 
practical and wholesome character, and will 
do good service as aids to the devotional life. 
One or two of them are somewhat less di- 
rectly spiritual than the others, notably Dr. 
Cunningham’s and Dr. Channing’s. But these 
are not at all inappropriate to such a collec- 
tion. The value of such books is widely 
recognized, and they are sure to find consid- 
erable favor. ——Life on High Lerels |EKaton & 
Mains. ‘© cents|is a larger work, somewhat 
in the same vein, by Mrs. Margaret EF. Sang- 
ster. It contains familiar talks on the con- 
duct of life. It abounds in good sense, in 
judicious suggestion and in appreciation of the 
different conditions of common life, and, al 
though little of it is specitically religious, the 
undertone of the book is spiritual in the high- 
est and best sense throughout. It is one of 
the books which young people will read who 
turn away from most volumes of the sort, and 
is a good example—one of the best—of the 
literature of its class. 

The twenty-fourth volume of VPeloubet’s 
Select Notes on the International Lessons 
W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25} is still an im- 
provement on its predecessor. The lessons of 
1808 are treated as formerly, but the numer- 
ous illustrations are finer and more helpful 
than in any of the previous volumes. They 
mostly are taken from photographs. Sunday 
school teachers who have used the Select 
Notes tind them almost indispensable. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

The Exploits of Myles Standish (D. \pple- 
ton & Co. $1.50), by Henry Johnson (Muir- 
head Robertson), is a careful and successful 
study of the career and character of the great 
Pilgrim leader. The author appears to be an 
Englishman, and he has made mistakes, some 
of which an American probably would have 
escaped. He calls Bradford John instead of 
William. He says of the jackscrew used to 
replace the buckled beam in the Mayflower 
that the master had it ‘brought on board.” 
The ship was in mid-ocean, and of course it 
had been on board her ever since she was 
loaded. There is no evidence that his state- 
ment is true that the master of the Mayflower 
carried the Pilgrims to Cape Cod purposely, 
instead of to the Hudson. That theory has 
been exploded. His portrayal of Squanto 
fails to do justice to Squanto’s general fidelity 
to the Pilgrims. He doves not intimate the 
improvement of Oldham’s behavior in his 
later life and the change of feeling toward 
him on that account at Plymouth. Moreover, 
some of his proper names are wrong. He 
always says Nansett for Nausett, and Massa- 
soiet for Massasoit. Nevertheless the main 
purpose of the book—to portray the doughty 
captain vividly and fairly—has been attained, 
and the picture of early Pilgrim colonial life 
which is given is in the main exact and trust- 
worthy. Evidently the author has taken pains 
to inform himself, and he also possesses a 
good degree of literary ability. A few illus- 
trations render the book additionally pleasing. 

Col. H. R. Gordon’s portrayal of the char- 
acter and surroundings of Pontiac, Chief of 
the Ottawas(E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50) form 
a vivid and instructive sketch, based upon the 
siege of Detroit. It presents a skillful study 
of the famous [ndian’s individuality, conveyed 
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without sacrificing the rapid movement and 
engrossing interest of the narrative. And 
both as bearing upon history and as an inter- 
pretation of character the book is of a high 
order, while its interest grows to the close. 

—Our musical readers, especially those who 
are somewhat familiar with the history of 
music, will be pleased with Marchesi and 
Music {Harper & Bros. $2.50], by Mathilde 
Marchesi, containing passages from the life 
of this famous teacher of singing. It is auto- 
biographical, being intended at first simply 
for Madam Marchesi’s relatives. But its in- 
terest is such that the desire naturally was ex- 
pressed that a wider circle of readers might 
be permitted to enjoy it. The volume will 
find many friends, indeed, partly because of 
the well-deserved reputation of the author, 
partly because of the great inherent interest 
of her career and the pleasant fashion in 
which it is described, and partly because of 
the opportunity to meet through her, agreeably 
if only indirectly, so many of the most familiar 
of the musical celebrities of the closing cen- 
tury. Much of it is a record of travel, and of 
course it deals intimately with the subject 
of musical culture. It is an excellent piece 
of work and it deserves to rank with such vol- 
umes as the Memoirs of Arditi, which we 
noticed a short time ago. 

Mr. DD. J. Deane’s account of Philip Melane- 
thon (Revell Co. 75 cents} is a good example 
of condensed biography, containing all which 
most people need to know, well proportioned, 
pleasantly written and affording a compre- 
hensive and satisfactory idea of its subject. 

William the Silent {Maemillan Co. 75 
events|, by Frederic Harrison, is one of the 
Foreign Statesmen series. It is scholarly, 
lucid and readable, describing one of the most 
interesting, as well as eminent, characters in 
the history of the sixteenth century. His life 
has been written many a time, but its hold 
upon popular interest never flags. — Bishop 
Cobbs and His Contemporaries Jas. Pott & 
Co, 31.00) is by Prof. Greenough White. Its 
subject, Dr. Nicholas Hamner Cobbs, was the 
first bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Ala- 
bama. [ishop Cobbs’s life covered the period 
between 1795 and 1860. He was a pre-eminent 
figure in the Episcopal Chureh at the South, 
and rendered it important and lasting service. 
There is ample reason why the biography of 
such a man should be put into permanent 
form, and the author of this book has done 
his work well. 

There was a degree of pathos in the story of 
King Amadeus of Spain, who abdicated his 
throne some years ago and resumed his for- 
mer title of Duke of Aosta, and Mr. H. R. 
Whitehouse in The Sacrifice of a Throne 
{Bonnell, Silver & Co. $1.50) has told at some 
length and with appreciative sympathy the 
story of his life, and has given a pleasant 
picture of his character. Amadeus never oc- 
cupied a very prominent position in the eyes 
of the world, in spite of the fact that he was 
king of Spain, but his career abundantly de- 
serves chronicling and his character was one 
of noble and honorable parts. The author 
has rendered him and the world a creditable 
service in these pages. 

POETICAL 

Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert are the 
sponsors of one of the most beautiful of the 
current holiday publications. It is a new edi- 
tion of Tennyson’s In Memoriam ($3.50). The 
familiar poem has been enriched by a careful 
analysis and interpretation in the form of a 
preface by Dr. Henry van Dyke, and its sig- 
nificance is further illumined by a wealth of 
delicate and appropriate illustrations by Harry 
Fenn. It is an exquisite piece of work and its 
many lessons thus presented will come home 
to the reader with new and lasting force. 
Some of the illustrations deserve special men- 
tion had we space. The volume of Words- 
worth {Longmans, Green & Co, $2.00] in the 
Selections from the Poets has been edited by 
Andrew Lang, who has performed the task 
with good judgment and cordial sympathy. 
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Illustrations, and expressive ones, have been 
supplied by Alfred Parsons, and the edition is 
one which the reading world will welcome. 
It is handsomely printed and bound and in all 
respects deserves to be a favorite. 

Poems Now First Collected (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50], by E. C. Stedman, con- 
tains the author’s work of recent years. It 
proves him to have continued to write freely, 
and it illustrates a large variety of both sub- 
ject and manner. As a rule, the poems are 
arranged chronologically in their respective 
divisions, and in sentiment, in form and in 
their power to enter into human feeling and 
express it felicitously, which is the secret of 
the true poet, as well as in that musicalness of 
utterance, without which even a true poet fails 
to do himself justice, the distinguished author 
reaches some of his highest successes. —— Mar- 
tin Swift is the author of Lore’s Way and 
Other Poems (A.C. MeClurg & Co. $1.25) and 
his verse exhibits considerable ability in re- 
spect to poetical conception with some power 
of rhythmical expression. The poems vary 
considerably in excellence and interest but the 
best are very creditable. 

Most people would enjoy Sougs Ysame(L. C. 
age & Co. $1.25) better if they knew what 
“Ysame”’ means. It has a charming mediwe- 
val sound, but for all that we, at any rate, know 
to the contrary it may be a scientific term, or 
even a geographical appellation. Those who, 
nevertheless, read the volume will grant that 
its authors, Annie F. Johnston and Albion F. 
Bacon, have offered their readers some more 
than ordinarily agreeable verses. The pro- 
ductions of each author are printed by them- 
selves, but their characteristics are somewhat 
unusual. We like best in each case the sim- 
pler verses which deal with subjects drawn 
from nature and common life, but the spirit, 
substance and form of their poems alike de- 
serve a good word.——The contents of Victory 
and Other Poems [Copeland & Day. $1.25), 
by Hannah P. Kimball, are chiefly short 
poems, and often the more impressive for their 
brevity. They appeal to the deeper feelings 
and illustrate a somewhat unusual comprehen- 
sion of the graver elements of human nature. 
There is little or no mirth in the book, but the 
lover of serious, thoughtful, uplifting poetry 
will find it responsive to his desires. The 
versification is simple and skillful.——Memo- 
rial Day and Other Poems {Copeland & Day. 
$1.25] is made up of compositions by Richard 
Burton, well known to our own readers. This, 
too, is a volume of the more elevated type of 
poetry, and few volumes of the year contain 
more genuine or more enjoyable verse than 





this. 

The Epic of Paul (Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50 
is an ambitious poem by W. C. Wilkinson. It 
is a study and interpretation of an important 
portion of the life and of the character of the 
great apostle, and it has much of the interest 
which every endeavor of a thoughtful mind, 
busy with high themes and anxious to impress 
them upon the world, must have. It is longer 
than seems to be necessary, and the reader’s 
interest flags at times, but it contains many 
noble passages and it is a striking piece of 
work in more than one way. But itis clearly 
open to the serious charge of often failing to 
impress one as being poetry. Much of it is 
simply prose printed in the form of verse. As 
a poem it is not a success.—Poetical Ser- 
mons [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], by W. E. 
Davenport, contains the Ballad of Plymouth 
Church, a somewhat unique production, and 
several dozens of other poems, a few of which 
strike one pleasantly and most of which are 
to be commended for their Christian purpose, 
but as to which little more can be said. The 
author seems to be one of the victims of the 
late Walt Whitman and has endeavored, with 
some success, to imitate that so-called poet’s 
incoherent, self-conscious and tiresomely frag- 
mentary style. He takes too large a contract 
in his opening lines: 

I am that man ordained from the beginning to meet 
you soul to soul; 
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To satisfy you about death and life, and to persuade 
you as to your own nature. 

The book is uninteresting. It is pious, but 

not poetical. 

Mr. A. R. Darrow’s volume, Poems of the 
Gospel [Revell Co. $1.00], is less pretentious 
and more satisfactory. It sets forth in simple 
and pleasant verse certain Scriptural] inci- 
dents and teachings. It is agreeable in form, 
inspiring in sentiment and tastefully bound 
and illustrated.——A volume of consolation 
and cheer of a very practical and serviceabie 
character is In Green Pastures (E. P. Dutton 
& Co, $1.25), in which many of the choicest 
poems of eminent authors, fairly deserving to 
be called poems of faith, hope and comfort, 
are collected and are prettily printed with 
some enjoyable pictures. It is a volume which 
many will come to treat as a close friend.—— 
The author of Berquin [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00], Elizabeth G. Crane, has exhibited 
agood degree of dramatic power and her poem 
is of decided interest. It deals with French 
court life and characters in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. The versification is 
creditable and the conception of the drama is 
vigorous and well sustained. There are some 
passages which one likes to read over and 
over again, and the element of humor is not 
lacking, though grave matters claim the atten- 
tion for the most part. 

The poems of Sam Walter Foss have been 
given to the world through so many publica- 
tions that his name ought to be familiar. Many 
of his utterances have been collected and, with 
some additions, are now issued in Dreams in 
Homespun [Lee & Shepard. $1.50]. He does 
not depend upon dialect to any great extent, 
we are glad to see, but writes in plain English. 
He voices the sentiments of plain people about 
a great variety of subjects with lively appre- 
ciation and no little power of rhythmical and 
musical expression. Poems of this sort, if 
they do not rise to the highest level of concep- 
tion and execution, rise high enough to gratify 
thousands of readers and to make many an 
existence brighter.——Miss Mary E. Wilkins, 
in Once Upon a Time and Other Ch ild-Verses 
{Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.00), has shown that her 
ability in imagination and expression is by no 
means confined to novels and short stories. 
This is a book of poems for little children. 
Its contents are diversified and tempting in 
subject and very charming in versification. 
Some of her conceptions are as quaint as they 
are pretty. The illustrations, by Etheldred D. 
Barry, add much to the attractiveness of the 
volume. 

Little Folk Lyrics (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50], by Frank D. Sherman, is for the chil- 
dren, and consists of bright and musical little 
poems, suggested by nature for the most part, 
and richly and beautifully illustrated by Maud 
and Genevieve Knowles. It is a charming 
book and will be a universal favorite. Here, 
too, should be named Lullaby Land {Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50), by the late Eugene 
Field, achoice selection of nonsense verses such 
as the little children relish tothe full. Kenneth 
Grahame has supplied an appreciative pref- 
ace, and is the artist whose quaint and strik- 
ing designs, as peculiar and admirable as they 
are numerous, accompany the verses. It would 
be well for more of us sometimes to venture 
into Nonsense Land to relieve the tension of 
life, and no better gateway, nor any more 
thoroughly qualified guides, can be found than 
this book and its author and illustrator. It 
will be one of the first favorites among this 
year’s holiday books. —Taken from “ Life” 
[Doubleday & McClure Co. 75 cents] is a 
dainty little volume of verses and sketches 
gathered from the columns of Life. The 
poetry is very light but always amusing and 
is good work of its sort. The pictures are 
well executed, appropriate and spirited. 





NOVELS 
If Mr. R. D. Blackmore were not the author 
of Lorna Doone his new story, Dariel (Dodd, 
Mead & Co, $1.75], probably would strike his 
readers as somewhat remarkable. But it is 
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almost instinctive to compare everything else 
which he has written with that acknowledged 
masterpiece. Dariel is by no means its equal. 
Nevertheless, it is a picturesque and touching 
story, abounding in striking delineations of 
character, sweet, true and tender, like that of 
the heroine; sturdy, sensible and daring, like 
that of the hero; lofty and noble, like that of 
Sur Imar; unscrupulous and devilish, like those 
of the villains of the plot, who, nevertheless, 
almost win respect by the very boldness of 
their crimes. Not the least attractive char- 
acter is the reckless, happy-go-lucky, almost 
unprineipled, and yet trusty and ingenious 
adventurer. The plot is a daring one and 
hardly can be conceded to be probable, either in 
its general features or in some of its details, 
but it is well wrought out and beautiful de- 
scriptions, many of which are literary gems, 
enliven the somewhat uneven but usually spir- 
ited and often exciting action of the book. 
All in all, in spite of many faults, it is a re- 
markable story of intense interest, and entirely 
different, except in a certain manner here or 
there, from any of the author’s other stories. 
—Lorraine [Harpers. $1.25], by R. E. Chap- 
man, a story of the Franco-Prussian war, from 
the point of view of one who sympathized 
with the French, although having friends on 
each side, is one of the most graceful, graphic, 
aud thoroughly engrossing novels of the year. 
Alike as a character study and as a piece of 
history it is a fine example of work. The con- 
tlict is described as we have never known it to 
be by any one else, not so much as a record of 
battles as a revelation of what war is. The 
author takes his readers into the midst of it, 
and makes them participate in it and realize 
it. And a most tender and beautiful love 
story is interwoven with the narrative. The 
shadows of the tale would be deep enough 
without one or two episodes and, if the final 
discovery as to the heroine be based upon fact, 
the good taste of directing attention to it be- 
fore the death of all immediately concerned is 
open to question. But no defects which are 
noticeable in the book are sufficient to detract 
much from its unusual excellence and its su- 
perior charm. 

(nother tale of colonial New York, in these 
days a fruitful theme for novelists, is Free to 
Serve (Copeland & Day. $1.50], by E. Rayner, 
Its central feature is the old custom of bond- 
age, by which a free man or woman, unable to 
pay for passage to the colony used to be sold 
into service for a term of years, thereby repay- 
ing passage money advanced. The conditions 
of the bon? age here described are unusual and 
the roman¢e of the tale includes an engrossing 
love story, as well as many other dramatic 
features. It is interesting throughout and its 
pictures of colonial life are vivid and appar- 
ently faithful. An Unwilling Maid (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. $1.25), by Jeanie G. Lincoln, 
deserves high praise. Few recent stories sur- 
pass it in the fortunate blending of vivacity and 
sweetness and stern loyalty to duty and tender 
and pathetic experiences. It is fascinatingly 
written, and every chapter increases its de- 
lightfulness. The heroine is a winsome little 
patriot, bewitching and thoroughly girlish and 
yet a high-spirited and self-sacrificing woman 
in spite of her youth. All the characters are 
drawn with firmness and skill and the slight 
plot is sufficient’to afford a stage for a great 
deal of eventful and thrilling action. How 
far the book is based upon fact we do not 
know, but it certainly exhibits the results of 
close study of colonial life and character, and 
will make a most welcome Christmas present 
for the young girls.——Another fine love story. 
more peaceful in its conditions and distin- 
guished by its lofty ideals and its choice style 
is An Untold Lere (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1.25, by Paul Leicester Ford. It will in- 
crease deservedly the rapidly rising reputation 
of its author, and it is one of those stories 
which appeal to what is best in the reader and 
which grow in interest from the first page to 
the last. 

We like Fahins the Roman ‘Baker & Tay- 
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lor Co. $1.50), by Dr. E. F. Burr, very much 
indeed. It pictures the Rome of the time of 
Maxentius at the beginning of the fourth 
century, and it describes vividly the perse- 
cutions of the Christians, their gradual con- 
version to a policy of resistance and the vic- 
tory of Constantine, which gave them their 
freedom. Dr. Burr has made careful studies 
of the characteristics of the period, and his 
familiar descriptive power is illustrated agree- 
ably. The romantic element abounds, and 
the development of the mutual affection of the 
hero and heroine is one of the most pleasing 
features of the story. Moreover, the book 
teaches powerfully the value, in a good cause, 
of fearless daring. It should be put into 
every Sunday school library, and will be a 
welcome addition to the books of its sort in 
every Christian home.—A Girl's Ordeal 
[H. T. Coates & Co, $1.25), by Mrs. Lucey C. 
Lillie, is a novel containing strong lights and 
shadows, with marked contrasts of nobility 
and baseness, love and treachery, wealth and 
poverty, and its character is sufticiently melo- 
dramatic to attract certain readers while it 
will repel others. It is a good book, on the 
whole, but the author’s habit of indicating by 
the use of profuse italics where emphasis 
ought to be thrown, instead of trusting to the 
reader to perceive the sense, is a serious blem- 
ish. 

In What Maisie Knew “H. S. Stone & Co. 
$1.50] Henry James has illustrated with some 
success his peculiar artistic ingenuity, but has 
failed to do himself any honor. In spite of 
his deftness in handling conditions—and it 
resembles that of the juggler who keeps three 
balls in the air at once—this book is tedious 
and worse. If there is anything more revolt- 
ing than the spectacle here presented of an 
innocent young girl, the merest child, who is 
tossed back and forth from one of her divorced 
parents to the other, cared for largely by their 
respective partners in shadiness, and famil- 
iarized, not to say steeped, in an atmosphere 
of base and shameful allusions and caused to 
develop within herself a premature and mor- 
bid acuteness of appreciation of marital in- 
fidelity and kindred subjects—if anything is 
more revolting than this, we are at a loss to 
imagine it. That Mr. James should have 
sunk so low in order to find a field for the 
illustration of his undeniable literary adroit- 
ness would be incredible if the book were not 
before us. One turns with a sense of great 
relief to The King’s Highway (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25), by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. It is not 
one of her best books from the point of view 
of the critic, nor even one of her most ambi- 
tious. It is a wholesome story with a strong 
Christian influence, enjoyable, yet hardly en- 
grossing, and with some overwrought pas- 
sages, although none are sufficiently unnatural 
to disturb the reader. It is a study of the use 
and abuse of wealth. 

Unkist, Unkind! (harpers. $1.25) is by 
Violet Hunt. A tlirt and her jealous husband. 
an archwologist, and his even more jealous 
secretary and a fairly clear-headed observer 
and historian are the principal characters in 
this book, the scene of which is in Scotland, 
the events of which are enough to make one’s 
hair rise, and the reader of which may not 
regret having read it, but hardly will advise 
anybody else to do so.—One wishes some ex- 
planation of Stuart und Bamboo (Harpers. 
$1.25, by Mrs. Sarah P. McLean Green. How 
came the heroine where she was? Why did 
she remain where she did and marry as she 
did? She is absolutely out of harmony with 
her surroundings except in a certain spiritual 
sympathy. The story is pretty, lively and 
sometimes touching, but shows the author’s 
ability to describe people and conversations 
far more successfully than the power of con- 
struction. It is a crude, incomplete produc- 
tion, with numerous delightful passages. 

Through Lattice Windows ‘Doubleday «& 
McClure Co. $1.25), by W. J. Dawson, is so 
good a book that it seems unhandsome to 
wonder if it would ever have been written had 
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not two or three other such books—A Window 
in Thrums, for example—been published first. 
Whether it would have been or not, we are 
heartily glad that it has been. It is not an 
epoch-making work, but its sketches of people 
and experiences in the little English village of 
Barford reveal a keen insight into character, 
a warm sympathy for trouble and sorrow, a 
lively appreciation of quaintness of disposition 
and the ability to do it justice, and that atmo- 
sphere of real human feeling which goes far 
to make any story which possesses it success- 
ful, and without which there may be literary 
form and finish, but failure to touch the heart. 
— Walled In [F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents], by 
W. O. Stoddard, is a story—and a true one—of 
prison life on Randall’s Island, New York, 
and of the successful outcome of endeavors 
on the part of certain youthful prisoners to 
turn over a new leaf. It is written with the 
author’s familiar brightness of style and is a 
capital book.— Ye Nerte Thynge [F. H. Revell 
Co. 30 cents), by Eleanor Sutphen, suggested 
by Mrs. G. A. Paul’s well-known hymn, is 
ancther very readable and helpful little story 
adapted to promote Christian character and to 
thoroughly interest young people by its apt- 
ness of suggestion. 

The writings of Amanda M. Douglas always 
tend to promote high ideals and strengthen 
character in the reader, and this is pre-emi- 
nently true of Her Place in the World (Lee 
& Shepard. $1.50). It is different in some 
respects from her earlier books, but resem- 
bles them in its successful delineations of 
personality and in the interest of its move- 
ment. It is one of the books that young girls 
enjoy and by which they are helped.—Taken 
by Siege (Chas. Seribner. $1.25] is by Jean- 
ette L. Gilder. It was written some ten years 
ago and published anonymously in Lippin- 
cott's Magazine. Subsequently it came out 
as a volume and is now reissued again. It is 
a modern work, with many excellences, and 
deserves its popularity. Mrs. Molesworth 
writes so many stories that we are continually 
surprised to realize how good they are. The 
latest one which we have seen is Mey Lang- 
holne, or The Day After Tomorrow Lee 
«& Shepard. $1.25). It is vivacious, almost 
chatty, in style and its current tlows evenly 
and entertainingly. Portions of it are pictur- 
esque and throughout it is thoroughly inter- 
esting.——The Right Side of the Cur [R. G. 
Badger & Co. $1.00], by J. U. Lloyd, is a 
very short sketch of an experience in railway 
travel. It makes one or two helpful impres- 
sions somewhat touchingly and is gracefully 
written. 





SHORT STORIES 


Let Us Follow Him, and Other Stories 
R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.00), by Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, contains short stories of which it 
may safely be said that no one else would 
have written them. They are full of the pe- 
culiar personality of the author, than whom 
no man is more individual, even while he fol- 
lows with some care the conventionalities of 
literature. There is a spiritual significance, 
moreover, in these tales, which lifts them 
above ordinary examples of their class. They 
are striking and deeply impressive.——Several 
short stories by C. F. Embrie are gathered in 
a pretty volume entitled, For the Lore of Ton- 
ita and Other Tales of the Mesas [H. Ss. Stone 
& Co. $1.25). The author seems to be famil- 
iar with the Southwest, apparently in New 
Mexico, and he has reproduced many of the 
most picturesque characteristics of its com- 
mon life in these graphic sketches. ‘The ele- 
mentof humor is not lacking, and they abound 
in glimpses of that simple and picturesque 
human nature which exists in all such regions 
under the veneering of more or less uncivi- 
lized manners. The stories are dramatic in 
character and good examples of literary skill. 

The Skipper’s Wooing and the Brown 
Man's Serrant iF. A. Stokes Co. S1.00), by 
W. W. Jacobs, are bound together in one vol- 
ume. They are somewhat realistic, well 
studied and wrought bits of experience drawn 
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‘om the life of the wharves and the deck.—— 
(he Doubleday & McClure Co. have issued in 
box three tempting volumes of Little Mas- 
erpieces [Each 30 cents], as companions. 
(hey contain selections from the writings of 
oe, Hawthorne and Washington Irving. 
(he portrait of each author serves as the 
frontispiece to his special volume, and, al- 
though the volumes are small, they are printed 
learly and handsomely. The series was ed- 
ted by Bliss Perry, and offers characteristic 
examples of each author in an unusually at- 
tractive form.—From the same publisher 
comes another pretty little book, Tales from 
McClure’s [25 cents], in which are seven 
stories by Octave Thanet and other writers, 
all dealing with Western scenes and char- 
acters. In fact, this book bears the subtitle 
The West. They are graphic stories, taste- 
fully reissued and illustrated.——So is <Ad- 
rentures [Doubleday & McClure. 25 cents], 
containing six bright and exciting short stories 
taken from McClure’s Magazine, The Mistress 
of the Foundry, A Leap in the Dark and 
others. The book is a pocket volume, is 
neatly printed and has illustrations. It is a 
pleasant companion for a railway journey. 

Seven on the Highway [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25], by Blanche Willis Howard, con- 
tains seven sketches from her pen, some of 
which, if not all, we believe to have appeared 
in the magazines. They are vivacious, yet 
thoughtful and sometimes touching, and even 
pathetic, and from cover to cover the book is 
thoroughly readable and enjoyable.——Stories 


from Italy (A. C. MeClurg & Co. $1.25], by 


G. S. Godkin, contains four stories which be- 

long together and two independent sketches. 

The flavor of the South pervades the book, 

and the portrayals of individuality and of 

natural scenery are alike gratifying. 
JUVENILE 


A new volume of the Brain and Brawn 
series is The Beach Patrol [W. A. Wilde & 
Co. $1.50], by William Drysdale. It is a 
story of the life-saving service and, besides 
being at once practical and interesting, it is 
promotive of the best elements of character 
and also gives a spirited picture of the labors 
and dangers to which members of the Life 
Saving Service are exposed, and which the 
general public seldom fully realizes.——Emma 
Marshall needs no introduction to our readers, 
and her new book, Jn the Choir of Westmin- 
ster Abbey (Macmillan Co. $1.50], which is 
based in part upon the life of Purcell, the 
great organist of Westminster 200 years ago, 
is especially interesting and will have excep- 
tional attractiveness for musically inclined 
readers. Yet all the boys and girls will enjoy 
it and learn from it.——From Bonnell, Silver & 
Co. comes Angel of the Tenement [75 cents], 
by G. M. Martin. This is a pretty story of 
humble life in which the beauty and power of 
childhood are revealed with skill and tender- 
ness. The old theme is made fresh and win- 
ning again.——The Odd One [Revell Co. $1.00] 
is by the author of Probable Sons, etc. It is 
written in the same charming and engrossing 
style which the readers of that little story 
will remember. It is longer and more elab- 
orate, but the quality holds out to the end. 
It is daintily illustrated by Mary A. Lathbury. 

Readers of The Orcutt Girls, by Charlotte 
M. Vail, will enjoy its sequel, Sue Orcutt 
(W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50]. It is a sensible 
and elevating story of the educational life, 
and also in a degree of the love life, of certain 
sturdy and attractive young folks, whose 
trials and joys reveal the author’s familiarity 
with common life and her skill in portraying 
it successfully. It is a living book and its in- 
fluence will be that of a wise and acceptable 
friend.—-Rich Enough (Roberts Bros. $1.25), 
by Leigh Webster, touches with some skill 
on certain social problems and blends phi- 
lanthropy with romance agreeably.—Amy 
E. Blanchard, who knows well how to write 
a good book for girls, has done it again in 
Three Pretty Maids (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25]. If the romantic element rather out- 
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weighs the more strictly edifying certainly 
the romance is of a sort that no one need 
object to, and the tone and temper of the book 
are thoroughly excellent. — A Little House 
in Pimlico [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50], by 
Marguerite Bouvet, describes some London 
children and their friends delightfully, and is 
a pleasant reminder of Little Lord Fauntleroy 
and books of that class.——The annual vol- 
ume of The Chatterbox [Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.25] is rich in stories, pictures, puzzles, 
poems and other attractions, as usual. And 
no more than this needs to be said. 

Hezekiah Butterworth’s True to His Home 
{[D. Appleton & Co. $1.50] is the seventh vol- 
ume of the author’s Creators of Liberty se- 
ries. In this, as in the others, he dispenses 
history in the form of fiction, rendering each 
the more attractive by its alliance with the 
other. It is a tale of the boyhood of Benjamin 
Franklin and is written with spirit and power. 
— A larger proportion of history and a 
smaller proportion of fiction are blended in 
Commodore Bainbridge [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00], by James Barnes, a capital account of 
the career of one of the most famous officers 
in the history of the American navy. The 
only fiction about the book is in the fact that 
the author has been compelled to describe 
conversations and scenes of which no record 
can have been kept. That they must have 
occurred is true. The book is engrossing to 
readers of any age, but the boys especially 
will relish it.——Another Revolutionary story, 
and a good one, is The Red Patriot [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50], by W. O. Stoddard. Mr. 
Stoddard needs no introduction to the boys 
and girls. He knows well how to make thrill- 
ing and impressive use of such material as 
the Revolution furnished in abundance, and 
the result is another exciting but not un- 
wholesome volume for the young people.—— 
Dr. L. A. Banks has furnished in An Oregon 
Boyhood (Lee & Shepard. $1.25] vivid sketches 
of his own boyhood and youth in the far North- 
west. It is a story of frontier life with its 
many vicissitudes and opportunities for ad- 
venture. 

Washington’s Young Aids [W. A. Wilde & 
Co. $1.50], by E. T. Tomlinson, is a story of 
the New Jersey campaign of 1776-7. And it 
makes pleasant and effective use of familiar 
historical material. It is spirited and high- 
toned. The boys and girls will enjoy it 
thoroughly and gain from it a good idea of the 
events of the period selected.——The Happy 
Six [Lee & Shepard. 75 cents], by Penn Shir- 
ley, belongs to the Silver Gate series. The 
familiar characters reappear and go on their 
travels, and their European experiences are 
unfolded vivaciously. The book well sus- 
tains the interest of its predecessors. —— 
Prince Uno, or Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairy- 
land [Doubleday & McClure. $1.25] has a 
singular history. It was composed appar- 
ently while being told to a little boy almost at 
the point of death in order to divert his at- 
tention from his sufferings and prolong his 
life until the crisis of his disease should pass. 
The fertile imagination of the author proved 
equal to the terrible emergency, and subse- 
quently it was recalled and written out. 
This fact in its history will create a deep 
interest in it, but its contents, quite apart 
from its origin, will render the children eager 
to possess the book. It is delightful in every 
respect. It has been illustrated admirably by 
W. D. Stevens. 

Fairy Tales from the Far North [A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $2.00] have been trans- 
lated by H. L. Braekstad from the Norwe- 
gian of P. C. Asbjornsen, and the illustrations 
also are by Norwegian artists. The author of 
these tales is not widely known to American 
readers, but is becoming known throughout 
the English-speaking world by degrees as a 
fit successor of Hans Andersen. His fairy 
tales are as exciting as they are diversified, 
and are characterized by the true spirit of 
mystery and occasional weirdness which the 
boys and girls relish so thoroughly. The il- 
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lustrations are in keeping with the excellent 
qualities of the text, and the book will be one 


of the most popular.— The Echo-Maid and ~ 


Other Stories [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50] is 
by Alicia Aspinwall. These four stories are 
bright, lively and picturesque.——Three Mar- 
garets (Estes & Lauriat. $1.25] is by Laura 
E. Richards, and is a spirited, breezy little 
story for the younger girls, sensible and im- 
proving, but as far as possible from being 
priggish or didactic. It is sure to be liked. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Pres. C. F. Thwing, author of The Ameri- 
can College in American Life [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50], is one of the best in- 
formed men upon his subject in this or any 
country, and college men should read the book 
with care. We have been especially inter- 
ested in the chapter which, in a certain sense, 
compares Harvard, Yale and Princeton, but 
each of the other chapters has its own value. 
The book is exceedingly practical, and no 
thoughtful man can fail to acquire from it not 
only a greater respect for the American col- 
lege but also a far more discriminating under- 
standing of what college work is, how it is 
being carried on and what the value of a col- 
lege training is in this present period of Amer- 
ican history. Existing conditions, difficulties, 
needed adjustments and the general influence 
of such institutions are subjects on which all 
thoughtful men have something to say, but 
few have taken pains to study the topic so ex- 
tensively as the author of this book. It is net 
a criticism, although it suggests defects. It 
is a statement and enforcement of what the 
scholarly world ought to understand. 

In The Romance of Discovery [W. A. Wilde 
& Co. $1.50] Dr. W. E. Griffis describes the 
explorations having for their object chiefly 
the occupation of new territory. Of course it 
deals chiefly with the expeditions hither from 
different European countries. It is written in 
the author’s familiar spirited and enjoyable 
manner, groups the result of much investiga- 
tion in an available form, and is thoroughly 
readable throughout, which cannot be said of 
all such books. It has the fault, which often 
accompanies such merits, of an occasional in- 
accuracy. For example, the late Professor 
Horsford’s monument to the Norse discover- 
ers is not in Malden, Mass., but in Weston. 
Moreover, the impression made, that the Pil- 
grim Fathers desired to settle in the Hudson 
River region, and must have been disap- 
pointed by the politic refusal of the Dutch 
Government to afford protection by convoy, ig 
a mistake. Governor Bradford himself dis- 
tinetly and specifically declares that one of 
the chief objects of the Pilgrims in colonizing 
was to escape from Dutch influence and sur- 
roundings. 

Bird lovers will relish Bird Neighbors 
[Doubleday & McClure Co. $2.00). The au- 
thor is Neltje Blanchan, and John Burroughs 
has supplied the introduction. Thereare fifty 
colored plates actually or nearly of the size of 
life. Birds of prey, game and water birds are 
not mentioned, but the principal species of 
other birds which inhabit the Eastern United 
States are described, and a large number of 
them are brilliantly depicted. The author 
furnishes a sketch of each species and men- 
tions its principal characteristics in a little 
paper of general comment and characteriza- 
tion. The book contains all about any given 
bird which nine people out of ten care to 
know, and among the different volumes of the 
sort which have been issued from time to 
time we reca}l none so well adapted as this to 
really aid in the intelligent recognition of the 
different kinds of birds. A copy of it should 
be in every family in which young children 
are growing up unless they are so unfortunate 
as to be confined wholly to city life. 

Dr. Louis Waldstein’s discussion of The 
Subconscious Self [Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$1.25] is subtle and profound. Its purpose is 
to show the subconscious origin of most of 
those physical phenomena which believers in 
heredity assert to be evii in their influence 
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and te suggest means of prevention or cure. 
A balance, he holds, should be established, if 
possible, between one’s conscious and one’s 
subconscious self, so that mental development 
may be healthy. The subconscious self, al- 
though the study of it has been too much 
neglected, really is easier to be understood 
than all the numberless and complex heredi- 
tary intluences which affect the individual, 
and the problem of development therefore can 
be somewhat simplified and its successful 
solution attained the more readily. The book 
abounds in significant facts and in interest to 
students of physiology and psychology. It is 
temperate in tone and lucidly written. 

A handsome holiday book—handsome in 
type, paper, binding, illustration and boxing— 
and in respect to its material rich alike in in- 
herent picturesqueness and in historic charm, 
is Marion Harland’s Some Colonial Home- 
steads and Their Stories [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00). Those described are Upper and 
Lower Brandon, Westover and Cliveden in 
Virginia; the Morris House in Germantown ; 
the van Cortland Manor House at Croton 
River, N. Y.; the Jumel Mansion in Washing- 
ton Heights, N. Y.: the Smith House at 
Sharon, Ct.; the Pierce House in Dorches- 
ter, and the Parson Williams House in Deer- 
field, Mass. There are views, portraits and 
other illustrations appropriate to such a work, 
and the students of colonial life and times will 
enjoy the book thoroughly. 

If the author of the Lore Affairs of Some 
Famous Men [F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50) had 
been wiser, his volume would be much more 
readable. There is very small satisfaction in 
the scanty and commonplace facts which he 
has given his readers in regard to many 
of the subjects of his investigations and de 
scriptions. If he had omitted twenty-five per 
cent. of them, at least, and described the others 
more at length, his book would have been as 
entertaining throughout as it is here and there. 
It has decided merit, but its sketchiness, its 
touch and go temper throughout, is an injury. 
It is hardly more than a catalogue of famous 
men and their more or less noteworthy fiancées 
and brides. 

Two charming volumes of Dr. C. C. Ab- 
bott’s Fireside and Forest Library are his 
Travels in a Treetop and The Freedom of the 
Fields [J. B. Lippineott Co. $53.00). They 
are handsomely printed and bound. The first 
is an old favorite from Dr. Abbott’s pen, and 
the latter appears to be of later date and to 
consist of short stories having a general re- 
semblance in character, yet considerable in- 
dependence. Out-of-door life and natural 
scenery and history are the themes of the 
books, and we reiterate in regard to them all 
which our readers easily will recall that we 
have said in the past about the delightfulness 
of the author’s work. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued 
a pretty holiday edition of Thoreau’s Walden 
{$5.00}. It is in two volumes. Mr. Bradford 
Torrey has furnished an appropriate intro- 
duction, and the work is illustrated by photo- 
gravures. It is a very attractive publication 
in every sense. 

There could be few more appreciative 
writers concerning Venice, ancient or mod- 
ern, than Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, and 
his little book, Gondola Days [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50], which contains sketches 
of Venetian life from his pen, is one of the 
most charming publications in the abundant 
literature of its subject. The contents of the 
book are the same as those of Venice of 
Today, recently published as a subscription 
book on a much larger and more expensive 
scale, and the illustrations are by Mr. Smith 
himself. It is especially adapted to delight 


the reader who knows Venice, but it will 
prompt many another to visit that ancient and 
beautiful city. 

What Dress Makes of Us [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25), by Dorothy Quigley, deals with its 
subject in a most businesslike fashion. It 
tells you what you ought to wear and what 
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you ought not, if you are stout or slender, etc., 
suggesting for both men and women how to 
adapt costumes to face and figure. It is a book 
which women will appreciate rather than men, 
but from which even men may learn some- 
thing. 

The Mammoth Cave [J. P. Morton & Co. 
$1.50], by Dr. H. C. Hovey and Dr. R. E. Call, 
describes this wonderful natural cavern fully 
and intelligently. Frequent illustrations are 
supplied. The authors have undertaken to 
supply a real need, and have succeeded well. 
They possess some exceptional qualifications 
for such a work. The book is on sale at the 
Congregational and the Presbyterian book- 
stores in this city. 

The Shakespeare Kalendar for 1898 [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00], compiled by Louella C. 
Poole and Andréa Jonsson, and illustrated by 
Marie D. Page, is one of the handsomest and 
most satisfactory publications of its sort ever 
issued. 


NOTES 


— The American book-sellers are said to 
feel the competition of the department stores 
more than even their English fellow-trades- 
men. 


—— “Sarah Grand ”’ really is a Mrs. McFall. 
But she has dropped the true name and adopted 
her nom de plume alike for literature and for 
ordinary use. 

—— Mr. F. Marion Crawford has produced 
about two novels a year for the last fifteen 
years. What other author has written so 
many books averaging so well in respect to 
quality ? 

— The London Academy says that in 
Mary E. Wilkins America possesses a novelist 
of lowly life whose subtle comprehension of 
the elemental passions is not surpassed by 
any living writer, and one who serves her art 
with a loving and patient fidelity not to be 
overpraised. 





Max Pemberton, author of The Little 
Huguenot, and editor of Cassell’s Family Mag- 
azine, says that the books which he writes 
that most commend themselves to him sell 
better in this country than in England. “1 
think the Americans attach more importance 
to finding what I may ¢call ‘heart’ in the work. 
Anything which is human and. simple seems 
to go well in Americea.”’ 


—— This story of Carlyle is authentic. John 
Morley once arranged that Joseph Chamber- 
lain should explain to Carlyle the merits of 
the Gothenburg system of controlling the 
liquor traffic. Incidentally something was 
said at the conference about the necessity of 
eompensating the English publicans if the ex- 
periment were ever tried in England. Car- 
lyle listened patiently to all that was said, 
and then quietly observed that the publicans 
might go for compensation, so far as he was 
concerned, to their “‘ faither, the deevil!’’ Mr. 
Chamberlain observed that they could hardly 
insert this recommendation in an act of Par- 
liament. 


—— The London Academy has named a list 
of forty authors supposed by it to be qualified 
to compose an English body like the ‘“ Forty 
Immortals’’ of the French Academy. They 
all are English except Mr. Henry James, and 
he does his best to be. Of the forty named, 
seven or eight at least are nearly or quite un- 
known to Americans. The Academy also 
proposes to “crown annually,” with a gift of 
a hundred guineas, some book of signal merit 
and, with another gift of fifty guineas, another 
worthy book by an author of younger repute. 
This looks as if the longer known author were 
to get the larger prize on that account, even if 
his work should be the poorer. 
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= | \/THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


G8 4 I “Every Week a New Companion.” 


: ? \ FOR THE YEAR 1398. 


The reading-matter in a single issue of The Youth’s Companion is 
equal in amount to that contained in a 12mo volume of 175 pages. 
And how few books have the variety, interest and value that char- 
acterize The Companion! The paper has been a household word and a 
family friend for more than 70 years. The following partial announce- 
ment indicates the strength and attractiveness of next year’s volume: 


Notable Stories. 


Christine's Way Up, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. 
> eA Zz, The Turning of the Fever, Prof. Bliss Perry. 
wy) "1 Aaa How New Orleans Was Saved, Clinton Ross. 

Capr. A. T. MAHAN, A New York Newsboy, Jacob A. Riis. 

That Queer Gold Brick, C. A. Stephens. 

The Wreck of the Fast Mail, Cy Warman. 

The Burning of the “ Sarah Sands,” Rudyard Kipling. 

The Watermelon Patch, W. D. Howells. 


Various Topics. 


Incidents in a Singer's Life, Madame Lillian Nordica. 
The Saviksue, R. E. Peary, U. S. N. 
Life in an Arctic Whaler, Admiral A. H. Markham, R. N. 
An Old-Time Frigate, Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, U. S. N. 
The Polar Bear, Gen. A. W. Greely, U. S. A. 
The Wrecks of Lake Nemi, Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 
Jefferson Davis, Ex. Sen. James W. Bradbury. 
Memories of Boyhood, Max®O'Rell. 
Lincoln and Douglas, Rev. J. B. Thomas. 





To give more than is promised has always been the practice of The 
Companion. The two hemispheres have been searched for attractive 
matter for the Volume for ’98, and the contributors for the year include 
not only popular writers of fiction, but some of the most eminent 
Statesmen, Scientists, Educators, Explorers and Leaders of Industry. 


Statesmen. Story -Tellers. 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Rudyard Kipling. 

Hone Thomas B. Reed. W. D. Howells. 

The Duke of Argyll. Frank R. Stockton. 

Hon. George F.. Hoar. I. Zangwill. 

The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. Mary &. Wilkins. 

The Marquis of Lorne. Hay? . Carruth. 

Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. Cy W/ aman. 

Hon. Justin McCarthy, M. P. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. 


And More than One Hundred Other Smiaent Men and Women. 


FREE ! Twelve-Color Calendar 
¢ To New Subscribers... 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion, 
and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. It consists 
of three folding parts, each giving a delightful picture appropriate to 
the months it represents, and reproduced in 12 colors. Size 10x 24 in. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip and send it at 
once, with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: FREE 
FREE—The Youth’s Companion every week from the time sub- 
scription is received till January 1, 1898. TO 
FREE-—Thanksgiving,Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE-—The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a production JAN 
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home and a costly gift. 
And Yhe Companion 52 Weeks, a Full Year, to Jan. 1, 1899. 














Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
BEST 
LESSONS 


In recognition of the peculiar needs of Pri- 
mary scholars, we have prepared for 1898 three 
grades of special 1 n lessons that will 

1 the eve, stimulate the mind, and mold 

character 

I lesson thought of this entire series 

rs about tl ble men of the Old 
Testament, under the general title of 


“Old Testament Heroes,” 


PRIMARY 
CARDS 


For Very Small Scholars 
na beautiful seriesof Bible Pictures, printed 
ine on drawi v»oard for coloring, with 


uple lesson story an 


PRIMARY. 
MONTHLY 


For the Younger Primary Classes 
This super Monthly has proven to be a 
great [a\ 

with n 


CHILD’ S 
MONTHLY 


For the Older se Scholars 


FOR 
PRIMARY 
TEACHERS 


The harcore “eens tinged 
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The Bible Study Publishing Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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The following Cantatas, or Concert Ex- 
ercises, are believed to be equal, if not 
superior, to any ot hers yet produced. They 
are in neat pamphlet form, uniform style; 
size, 6x84 inches, containing 20 to 32 pages, 

tl idsome cover. Words and music 
large, clear type. Price, 5 cents each, 

or more copies for 4 cents each, 
postpaid 

The pang of the King. —This new 
work consists of songs, duets, quartets, 

! it of a character cal- 
stmas. 
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«‘Oxford’’ Bibles F 


20 New Copyright Editions “OXFORD” 
Self - Pronouncing 
Bibles 


Genuine Oxford’ 
Teachers’ Bibles |...:0 ois ecntssse 


WITH NEW HELPS j PRACTICAL, SCHOLARLY, SIMPLE 


MAPS AND 124 FULL-PAGE PLATES. es : 
OXFORD’ 


“By far the most useful and beautiful | 
Bible the world has seen as yet.” Workers’ Bibles 
The Ideal Bible for 


“No description can ,adeq: iately 
resent all that it includes.” 
100 Styles, from @1.25 upwards Students and Workers 
300 Pages of Dandy Delps 
Light and easy to carry about 


For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue 4% 
Send for Catalogue 


New Features in 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenu 


= => Sg 
ASK FOR THE CENUine OXFORD EDITION ~ 


BY 


F.N. PELOUBET;DO.D. 


‘Select Notes a pecouper, 


On the International Sunday School Lessons for 1898. 


The great and constantly increasing pop of the “Select Notes’ proves conc!u 


sively that they completely present, 
teachable points of the passage studied 
The “Select Notes" are used byt 
versal commendation of them, after ove arter centu 
teacher that they can do better and more heipful work for their 


and convincing form, the salient and 


the world around, and their uni- 
y's use, should convince every 
class by using © Select 


Notes ’’ in their study of the lessons. Cloth, price, $1.25. Send for free desc 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago. 
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Send for our new illustrated 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS bulletin mentioning all the 

late books from all publish- 

ers and quoting prices avay down. Distant buyers get the advantage of lowest 
city prices by dealing with 
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Webster’s International ‘ie , 


n its various a ive in makes 
a A Choice Gift Dictionary 


for Christmas and other occasions. 

ThelInternational isa thorough revision of the Unabridged, 
the purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of material 
for boastfuland showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, 
thorough perfecting of a work which in all the stages of its growth has 
obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and 
of the general public. 

“It is The One Great Standard Authority 


.. theperfection of dictionaries;’’ so writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of 
the U nited States Supreme Cou rt, who voices the general sentiment. 


eT G. &C. Merriam c Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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: Natural History) BOOKS. 
A True U. Ss. G rant, Best Books, and for Everybody. 
Story of - 
BEGINNING THIS FALL. 
#1.50. As readable as a story of adventure and al! true. 


Get it for the Boys and Girls. 


Modern Fairyland, 


oy ELCY BURNHAM, 
$1.2 very ight and altogether novel. Look at it 
for “the littl e ones. 
Ask fo rT eines new Lothrop t 
His Cc by Faye Hu 
ry Wi ills’ Boyd Allen, 
by "Margaret Sidney, $1.50; 
by Sophie Swett, $1.25. 
Send for holiday list and latest catalogue, 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pearl St., Boston. 





Moths and Butterflies 


of the Eastern United States. 
With plates as Nature shows them. Written and 
illustrated 
sy S. F. DENTON. 

A new Aye og giving with full and latest descrip- 
ti th fe, hi stories and directions for collect- 
J st carefully illustrated in both 
1 plates. 

Each, Net, 85.00. 

At all Bo okst res eve srywhere. 
=. Send rai catalogues. All sorts of Natural 
iistory Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden, Pub’r, 18 Arch St., Boston 
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COPELAND AND DAY 


NEW BOOKS 
FREE TO SERVE. A Taleof Colonial New York. 

By EMMA RAYNER. Cover designed by Maxfield 

Parrish. $1.50. 

For the background of this romantic story the author 
has chosen a little-worked, but extremely interesting 
time and place—New York in the early 18th century 
when the manners and customs were’ part Dutch and 
part English, with Indians and Frenchmen lurking in the 
shadows. The romance has a new scheme of plot, and 
hurries on through a series of vivid adventures in the 
lives of two brothers and the handmaid, who is free to 
serve but not to plight her troth till the end of the story. 

Mrs. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON Says: 
“It is a great book. ... It combines a most thrilling 
story with the most c¢ onsistant and admirable character 
a combination one seems seldom to find in 





r, The Memoirs of the ey TE 
By GELETT BURGESS. Octavo, $1.2 

Mr. Gelett Burgess won fame for his humor and his 
style while Editor of the * Lark.” Certain of the chap- 
ters concerning Vivette appeared in that winning peri- 
odical. But in this volume the full story of Vivette and 
her lover is told with a grace of whim and a complete 
ness of narrative which will engage alike the critical 
reader and the reader for pleasure only. The lively 
young lady, chief citoyenne of Millamours, and her 
slave and ruler, Richard Redforth, are characters who 
will enter into the gallery of joy, and have their pictures 
permanently upon its uncrowded wall. 

HARVARD EPISODES. By CHARLES MACOMB 

FLANDRAU,. Cloth octavo, si. 25. 

In this book Mr. Flandrau has departed widely from 
the usual college story. He has, in a series of short, 
vivid sketches, drawn the modern * Harvard Man”’ as he 
is, not as he has been or as he ought to be, but truthfully 
asheis. The book does not, naturally, detail all sides of 
the present complex Harvard life; but for the side a h 
it does treat, the typical prosperous, happy side, it does 
the best thing—tells the truth, and tells itina At de 
lightful fashion. We feel sure that so accurate a picture 
of modern college life has not yet been drawn, and that 
all college men will appreciate this and heartily welcome 
the book. 

MEMORIAL DAY AND OTHER POEMS. 

By RICHARD BURTON. Cloth octavo, $1.25. 

“Ttis glimpses of this world of Nature and experience 
rather than any inclusive vision of them which Mr. 
Burton gives us... . In his ‘ Memorial Day’ his thought 
is Vigorous and his manner direct and free from strain. 
There is sound substance in his verse and honest work 
manship as well.”—HAMILTON W. MABIE in The Book 
Buyer. 

VICTORY. A Book of Poems. By HANNAH PAR- 

KER KIMBALL. Cloth octavo, $1.25. 

OUT OF THE SILENCE. By JOHN VANCE 

CHENEY. Large octavo, $1.50. 

ONE WAY TO THE WoOODs. By EV ALEEN 

STEIN. No. VIL. Oaten Stop Series. 12mo, 75 cents. 
MIDDLEWAY. Ne w - ngland Sketches. By KATE 

WHITING PATCH. $1.2 
DUKE CARLOF ROSEN MOLD. By WALTER 

PATER. Second in the series of Imaginary Portraits, 

so successfully commenced with * The Child in the 

House.”” Printed on handmade paper, $1.00, 

SHA wows. A Book of ty ms. By M. A. DE WOLFE 

Hower. Cloth octavo, $1.2 


For sale by all booksellers. 


69 CORM MILL, MOST ON. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 
Bound to Win Series 


Cloth, stamped in ink and 


gold, 


Price, 75 cents 





The writers of these 
stories are well known to 
the boys of this country, 
all of them having con 
tributed for years to our 
leading juvenile period 
icals. Phe entire series has 
been carefully edited so 
that no volume contains 
any objectionable feature, 
while all are bright, full 
of human interest, and 
thoroughly “up to date.” 


1. Bound to be an 
Electrician; or, 
Franklin Bell’s Sue 
cess. By EDWARD 
STRATEMEYER, 

2. Schooldays of Fred Harle y3 ots \ ties for All 
Honors. By ARTHUR M. WINF 

3. Gun and Sled; or, The Young | of Snow 
Top Island. Bs Capt. RALPH BONEHILL. 

4. Shorthand Tom; or, The Exploits of a Young Re 

porter. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. 

The Missing Tin Box; or, Hal Carson’s Remark 

Iv es. By ARTHUR M. WINFIELD. 
nenof Lakeview; or, The Mystery 

Capt. RALPH BONEHILL,. 

3 or, The prema of a Roll- 

ing Stone. ARD STRATEMEY 

Poor but Pluc hy 3 3; or, The Mystery of ‘a Flood. 

By ARTHUR M. WINFIELD. 

- Rival Bieyelists; or, Fun and Ac _ ntures on a 

Wheel. By Capt. RALPH BONEHII 

10. Fighting for His Own; or, The Fortunes of a 
Young Artist. By EDWARD STRATEMEYEI 

11. By Pluck, Not Luck; or, Dan Granbury’s 
Struggle to Rise. By ARTHUR M. WINFIELD. 

12. Leo the Cireus Boy; or, Life Under the Great 
White Canvas. By Capt. KALPH BONEHILL 


Full list mailed to any one on application. 


W. L. ALLISON teat 105 Chambers St., N.Y. 


BOOK 
Y | 1 t P hi together with 
Gl@ LECTUFES ON FREACHINY, severai essays 
and miscellaneous papers and a fine portrait of the 
author, is published at $1.75, but will be sent to any 
reader of this paper before Christmas for $1.00 net. 
#1.25, postpaid. Whatcould be more acceptable to his 
former friends and parishioners’? Address 


i ; ; Cong’! H , Bost 
Che Pilgrim Press 175 Webash Ave.,Chieane 






















THE CONGREGATIONALIST 








THE CHRISTMAS 
CENTURY. 


Ready everywhere Dec. 1st. Richly Lllustrated. 


Merry Christmas in the Tenements. 


BY JACOB A. RIIS, 
Author of “How the Other Half Lives.” 

With 17 interesting illustrations by Jay Hambidge. How the East Side of 
New York celebrates Christmas — Christmas Eve in Grand Street — Christmas 
trees in attic rooms — Christmas dinner at the Newsboys’ Lodging House —A 
wedding at ‘‘ Liberty Hall ’’—The dance of the New York Syrians, ete. 


Containing 


A superbly illustrated article on 
Tennyson and His Friends at Freshwater. 


Contributed by V. C. Scott O’Connor, and containing much that is new and 
interesting regarding the intimate home-life of the poet. The illustrations (nearly 
thirty in number) include portraits, views in the gardens of Freshwater, ete. 


SIX COMPLETE STORIES. 
Pat Mullarkey’s Reformation. A Little Episode with Youth. 


A Story of the Canadian Woods. A Love Story. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. 


Hepzibah’s Mothering. The Picture of Agnes. 
A Story of Arkansas. A Story of the Northwest. 
By MARION MANVILLE POPE. $y HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


‘¢GALLOPS ”’— Stories about Horses. By David Gray. 
“How the Fence-Breakers’ League was Stumped.” 
The ‘“ Transfigured Pair.” 


THE CHRISTMAS 
CENTURY. 


FOUR EXQUISITE ENGRAVINGS BY T. COLE 
OF GAINSBOROUGH’S MASTERPIECES. 


A SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR OF 
“A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS.” BY CLARENCE COOK. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Article on 
‘THE WONDERFUL MORNING-GLORIES OF JAPAN.” 


By EvizA RUHAMAH ScrpMore, author of “Java: the Garden of the East.” 














Mrs. Burton Harrison’s Novel of 
New York Life, ‘‘Good Americans.’’ 


Edwin Booth in London. The Second Part of 
3y Mr. Booth’s friend, E. H. Houser, “Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers.” 
with a report of an interesting con- By JAMES Wuircomp RILEY. 
versation between Edwin Booth and : 
Charles Reade — A Religious Painter. 
Flowers in the Pave. The Work of Fritz von Uhde. 
A Sketch by CHARLES M. SKINNER, ea ee ee 
author of ‘“ Nature in a City Yard.” By W. LEwIs FRASER. 
POEMS, 


The Causes of Poverty. DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


An Essay by the late 
General Francis A. WALKER. 35 Cents. $4.00 a year. 


“THE ADVENTURES OF "RANCOIS,” a novel of 
the French Revolution, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of 
“Hugh Wynne,” will begin in the January CENTURY. 


Subseribers to The Century, new or old, can 
secure the superb collection of portraits from The 
Century, just issued, on the payment of $2.50 over 
the subscription price of the magazine. This Gal- 
lery contains the choicest and most popular one 
hundred portraits printed in The Century during 
the past twenty-seven years. The engravings cost 
upward of $25,000, Next year the Gallery will be 


Gallery of 
100 Portraits. 

for sale at $7.50, but this season it is offered only 
to Century subscribers and at a nominal price. All 


dealers fill orders for the Gallery with subscriptions — price $6.50 for magazine 
($4.00) and Gallery ($2.50), THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York, 





The Century 
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Reminder for Christmas. 
Books to be Included. 

A Christmas Accident and Other Stories. By 
Annie Eliot Trumbull. 1 vol. cloth, $1.00. 
* Told with singular grace and cleverness.” 

Hartford Courant 

The Externals of Modern New York. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. $3.00 net. 

Annals of Switzerland. By Julia M. Colton. 
1 vol., cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 

j “ Ente rtatt ting, instructive and valuable.’’— Zit 

erar L 

Interpretations of Life and Religion. By Wal- 
ton W. Battershall, D. D. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
S1L.50 

Commentary on Matthew. S..S. Lessons, 
ee By Lyman Abbott, D.D. Cloth. 

Illustrated: $1.50 

History of the Waldenses. By Sophia V. Bom 
pianf. 1 vol., cloth. Hlustrated. $1.00. 

*A most thrilling story.”—V. FL Arangelts 

Barnes’ Popular History of the U.S. 1 vol., 
Svo. Ilustrated. Cloth, $3.50. 

Legends of the Rhine. By H. A. Guerber. 
1 vol., 12mo llustrated. $1.50 net. 

The History of Art. By Wm. H. Goodyear. 
New & tition de Lrxe Svo.  Hlustrated. 
85.00, Regular Edition, Svo, cloth, $3.50. 

History of the City of New York. New Edition. 
By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb and Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. 3 vols. Svo, cloth, $15.00 net. 


S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Christmas Sunday School Exercises 
Even Unto Bethlehem. 


With New Musi New Hymns.—Many New and Ap 
propriate Recitations, making a Complete Service for 
he Christmas Concert. 

Out of that Wonderful Night. 
With Music and Recitations. 3 Cents Each. §4.00 
per Hundred. 


A NEW MOTION SONC. 
Lift Up the Cross. 


By MAME ALSON KNIGHT. 3B Cents Each. $2.00 
Per Hundred. 


EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
THE ADVENT ee Arranged from the Ger- 


man by Mrs. OTIS A 


a AG ¥ a ‘J CHRISTMAS TIME. By 


THE CHRISTMAS sree y TOLD ANEW. 


By Miss B. F. VEL! Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 
‘omen sw EETEST sToRY EVER TOLD. 
By MARION WEs1 


SEEKING THE KING. By LucY WHEELOCK. 
THE CHRIST CHILD. By Eva TAYLor. 
CRADLED IN A MANGER. By MARION WEsT. 
All with Music except the last. 
Price, 5 Cents. 84.00 Per Hundred. 


A CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 

THE BROWNIE’'S VISIT. 3y Mrs. OTIS AT 
wooo. & Cents Each. 84.00 per Hundred. 
ristmas Recitations. 1 vol » 64 PI smo, paper, 15 cts. 
ristmas Concert Box 1 5 = 
ne Sunday Sch« r 
arly SIXTY pie music for various sea- 
ns, with Recitations, Dialog nes, ete., 1 vol. 
octavo, boards . "50 ets. 

HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 


13‘. Bromfield Street, Bosten, Mass. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


ba gt CRTRANOE... —A new service 
Rev tT wRY. 5Sc.; $4 per 100 — 
Christmas yhectal No. 28.—Seven beau 
arols. 4 cents; $3 per 100 copies. 
Recitations for Christmas Time, No.8. 
29 admirable se tions. 4 cents. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


East Ninth Street, New York. 

















Christmas Snow Stars 


By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and |. R. MURRAY. 


A charming little Christm meen tertainment for the 


ry Department. Price,5 cents 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 1897. 


f new carols by the best writers, 
edied by a Responsive Service Price, 5cents 
: Send for catak of Cantatas Solos, An 
thems, Services, etc., Sor Chstatunas Sent ieee on 
application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO — 
SERVICES . rthe Sut unday S 


Christmas °"3SS"rense 
er feat ires n ot f ind ‘in others. 


Send 15 - three latest. CANTATA 
CHRISTMAS FAIRIES ' Rosehe, melodies 

and easy with very interesting plot. 
> Cat = 3 gue of Christmas music FREE. GEO. 
F. Rose HE “a CcoO., Chicago, 40 Maison st, 
New York, # £. 23rd st. Name this paper. 
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IMPORTANT 


Men I Have Known. 
By DEAN FARRAR. ... . . $1.75 
With facsimile letters and portraits of 
famous men. 


The Coming People. 
By CHARLES F. DOLE .. . . 1.00 
Will have a wide and beneficent influence. 


Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
Edited by Prof. OscAR KUHNs 2.00 


The best edition of Cary’s popular trans 
lation 


The Ring and the Book. 


By Robenr Browning. Illus- 


a a ae ere oe 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen 
Clarke 


The Evolution of France. 

By BAkoN COUBERTIN . 2). . 3.00 
A masterpiece of contemporary history. 

Founding of the German 
Empire. Vol. VI. By Von 
SYBEL Oar iss .« ee 

The most mpertent history. of modern 
Germany. 

General Grant’s Letters to a 
Friend. Edited by Gey. JAmrs 
GRANT WILSON . . . i 1 

Extracts from correspondence with kK. B 


Washbburne. 
Personal Friendships of Jesus. 
By 7. KR. Mirren, DD. . . . « 100 
An inspiring and healthful book. 
A Good Start. 
Pe. EUs ws ww st (CS 


Wise words on practical topics. 


Ballads of Yankee Land. 


By WILLIAM E. PENNEY .. . 1.50 
Humorous and pathetic poems of New Eng 
land life. 


The Wreck of the Circus. 
By JAMES OTIS 
Every child will wish to read it. 


wo 





For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 46 East 14th St., New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


Children’s Favorite Classics. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales; Rollo at 
Work, by JAcoB Anporr; Rollo 

at Play, by Jacon ABbOTT; 
Tanglewood Tales, by NA THAN- 


IEL HAWTHORNE. New  vol- 
umes Illustrated, Svo, cloth, 
ornamental, each . ao 
16mo, half cloth, each J so, ee 
Colomba. Faience Edition. 
By ProsrER MERIMEE. — Illus- 
weed =... ke 1.00 
The author's masterplece, sdinti “a trans 
lated. 


The Epic of Hades. Faience Edition. 
By Str Lewis Morris. — Illus- 
EL = 60's, be baw : «+ ES 


One of the most popular poems of our cen 
tury. 


The Crime of Sylvestre Bon- 
nard. Faience Edition. 
By ANATOLE FRANCE ... . 1.00 
H A romance of the purest and highest type. 
The King of the Park. 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. . . 1.25 
A delightful and helpful story for children. 
Bright Threads. 
By JuLIA H. JOHNSTON. . . . = .75 


Helpful thoughts for brief moments of medi 
tation. 


Daily Light and a 
Illustrated . . 75 
A choice selection of prose nae verse ~ 
daily readings. 
Love’s Messages. 
A Check-book of Friendly Greet- 
ings . . 75 
Will give cheer eae c siut. 
The Boyhood of Famous Au- 
thors. By We. H. Riperne. . 1.25 


All boys and girls should have it in their 

library. 
Luxembourg Library of Illus- 
trated Novels. 12 vols. svo. 
Per vol. eee ae: 

John Halifaz illustrated by ‘Mrs. A. B. 
STEPHENS. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, illustrated by COPELAND. 

Lorna Doone, illustrated by MERRILL. 

Hypatia, illustrated by GARRETT. Etc., ete. 

















Nelson’s New Series 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 


of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled ‘«* THE ILLUSTRATED 


BIBLE TREASURY,”’’ written 


by Leading Scholars in America 


and Great Britain 


UPWARDS OF 350 LULUSTRATIONS 


of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., are 
distributed through the text of the Helps. 











Copyright Editions % HOLY BIBLE. <3 
Sree: cae Fy 
‘It is a prac- i a 
tical hand-book 4 
of the highest | 
value for Bibli- 3 
cal study.’’ 4 , 
CONGAEGATIONALIST S t 
| 350 Illustrations == : 


THE INDEPENDENT says: 


“Of all the 
study of the Bible, this is easily 


CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER says: 


**One of the most valuable helps to Bible 
study within our knowledge. ... Such a 
publication as this attests not only the ad- 
vance in Biblical scholarship, but the wide- 
spread interest there is in the Book of 
books. ... Ithasnosuperior... the best 
series of ‘helps’ in existence. It is, in- 
deed, a ‘Treasury’ filled with pearls of 
great price.” 


‘Aids’ for the popular 
foremost and best. ... The 


number of contributors who have taken part in the work is thirty- 
elg They make a list which commands confidence and chal- 


lenges admiration. 


PRICES FROM $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Descriptive List, giving sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, diesatirtinns 


33 EAST 17th STREET (UNION 


QUARE ‘ - »- =xNEW york 
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FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS| 


A History of Dancing, 

From the Earliest Ages to Our Own Times. 
By Gaston VUILLIER. With 25 full-page 
r hotogray ure Plates and over 400 Text Illus- | 
trations. Folio. Cloth, uncut, $12.00, 


New Letters of Napoleon I. 
Omitted from the Collection published under 
the Auspices of Napoleon ILI. Edited by | 
M. Leon LecESTRE, Curator of the French 
a Archives. Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. 
; Uniform with Méneval’s ‘*‘ Memoirs of Na- 
: poleon.’”” Small svo. Cloth, $2.00. 
4 Edition in Colors: 
4 Bird-Life. 
a A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Cura- 
a: tor of Mammalogy and Ornithology in the 
e a American Museum of Natural History; 
. Author of “ Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America.’’ Illustrated by Ernest 
3 Seton Thompson. With 75 full-page Col- | 
ea ored Plates. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00, 


= Marriage oa in Many Lands. | 
rd By the Rev. H. HvuTcHINSON, author of 
4 “Creatures of Gaier Days,”’ ete. With 24 
x. Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


x Peter the Great. | 
= By K. WALISzewskI. Uniform with ‘“ The | 
3 Romance of an Empress (Catharine II. of 
a Russia), by the same author. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, with Portrait, $2.00. 
In Joyful Russia. 
= By Joun A. LOGAN, Jr. With 50 illustrations 
4 in colors and black and white. Small 8vo. | 
! ; Cloth, $3.50. 
The Seven Seas. | 

A Volume of Poems. By RupDYARD KIPLING. | 
=. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 
bs Uncle Remus: 
; His Songs and his Sayings. By JoEL CHAN- 

DLER HARRIS. New and revised edition. 


With 112 Lllustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00, 


AAA SALAAM AAALE AADAC 








tH Send for a c omy (free) of the illustrated holiday 


number of Appleton’s Monthly Bulletin, containing descrip- 
tions of the above and other important books. 


4 D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Just Redes : 
By the Author of “Quo Vadis” 
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Notable Books. 





Success. By Orison Swett Marden. 


Author of “ Pushing to the Front,” ‘ Archi- 
tects of Fate,” etc. 347 pp. Illustrated. $1.25. 
The title of the book strikes the keynote of 

the author's purpose, The many important 
elements which help or hinder success are 
strongly emphasized. Its object is to spur the 
perplexed youth to act the Columbus of his 
own undiscovered possibilities. 
book of inspiration. 


The Romance of Discovery; 
or, A THousAND YEARS OF DiscoveRY 
AND THE UNVEILING OF CONTINENTS. 


By William Elliot Griffis. 
305 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 


One of the important new books of the year. | 


The story of the manner in which romance and 


history were woven together by early dis- | 


coverers is never so charmingly told as by Dr. 
Griffis in the first of the series of three books 
which he has planned. 


Over the Andes; 
New Soutu AMERICA. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
368 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Third volume of Travel-Adventure Series. 
The history of the struggles for liberty of the 


South American republics, their great mineral | 


and vegetable wealth, and lofty mountains, 


have fittingly inspired Mr. Butterworth, and as | 
a most delightful story of | 


a result we have 
South American travel with history and ad- 
venture thrown in, 


Sue Orcutt. 
By Charlotte M. Vaile. 
335 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

That the old-fashioned story still has a charm 
has been amply demonstrated by the popular- 
ity of Mrs. Vaile’s ‘‘ Orcutt Girls,” and a no 
less hearty welcome awaits the sequel, “ Sue 
Oreutt,”” which finishes the Story just as it 
should be ended. Critics say ‘‘ that there have 
been no such books for girls as Mrs. Vaile’s 
stories since Louise M. Alcott’s time.” 


> A. H. Milde & Co., 
RIARARARANANAIAII 


It is truly a | 


oR, Our Boys IN | 


The Beach Patrol ; A STORY OF 


THE LiFE-SAVING SERVICE. 
By William Drysdale. 
318 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Third volume of Brain and Brawn Series. 
| A bright, wide-awake story of a lively, whole- 
| some boy, who makes his own way in life by 
energy, push, and integrity. The Life-Savin 
| Service and the work it does is fully described. 


. , . 
Qashington’s Young Aids; 
A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY Cam- 
PAIGN, 1776-1777- 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
391 pp- Illustrated. $1.50. 
| Third volume of War of the Revolution 
Series. The New Jersey campaign of which 
Dr. Tomlinson writes threatened destruction 
| to the Continental cause. General Washing- 
| ton never for a moment lost sight of these 
| dangers, and succeeded, in spite of all obsta- 
cles, in winning a glorious victory for the Con- 
tinental cause. 





| H Successful Venture. 
By Ellen Douglas Deland. 


340 pp. es xy $1.50. Author of “ Mal- 
” “ Oakleigh,” etc. 

Miss Deland knows better than most people 
how to write stories for young people. The 
| boys and girls which she creates are so life- 
| like and natural in their thoughts and actions 
that we cannot help taking an interest in them. 
‘* A Successful Venture ” has been pronounced 
the best story she ever wrote. 


Midshipman Jack. 
By Chas. Ledyard Norton. 
290 pp- Illustrated. $1.25. 


Third and last volume of Fighting for the 
Flag Series. The historical narrative, in which 
Jack Benson figures so prominently, continues 
| to be instructive and intensely interesting. 





25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
45 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
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Let Us Follow Him 








= 5 By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated 
om : by Jeremiah Curtin. 16mo, cloth, gilt, 

with photogravure frontispiece, 50 cents. 
B The period of “ Let Us Follow Him” is that 


of the death of Christ and it was this story 
which Fads the author the idea of writing 


ages 


sae ta 
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“Quo Vadis.”’ Its publication as a separate 
volume has, therefore, been deemed advisable. 
D 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated 
- by Jeremiah Curtin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
uniform with ‘Quo Vadis,” ‘‘ With Fire 
and Sword,” and the author’s other 
works. With portrait, $2.00. 
e éThis new and important volume by the au- 
a thor of ‘Quo Vadis”’ includes ‘ Hania,”’ 
fs “Tartar Captivity,” ‘* Light Shineth Through 
- ¢ the Darkness,” ‘On the Bright Shore,’ ‘‘ Be 
.- & Thou Blessed,’’ ‘* Let Us Follow Him,”’ ete. 
Be? 
f a 
' “Quo Vadis” 
The Literary Sensation of the Time 
Authorized Unabridged Translation 


In Various Editions. ILLUSTRATED 

HOLIDAY EDITION, with Pictures by 
, 3 Howard Pyle, Evert Van Muyden and 
E. H. Garrett. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, extra, 
gilt top, in box, $6.00. 


ce 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washington St., Boston 


4cts.and 5 cts. per quarter. 


The Little Pilgrim 
Little Pilgrim Lesson Pictures 
Bible Lesson Pictures 


OUR PAPERS 


The Wellspring 


attractive serials, ete. 


The Mayflower 


Superintendents receive samples free. 


The 

** Harris ” 
Method of tice, Man; 
Giving | 


| For sale a the office of The Conyregationalisi, 
| 


4 ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH THE 


PILGRIM SERIES 


IT INCLUDES 


The Pilgrim Teacher 
Senior, Intermediate and Junior Quarterlies 


spaces for written answers, elegant map and engraved frontispiece. 
Abridged, without covers, 3 cts. Lesson leaves, 2 cts. per quarter. 


A lesson help and Primary 
trated, and printed in colors. 


For Young People. 
124 cts. per quarter. 


in colors. 


. - By JEREMIAH CURTIN ADDRESS The Pilgrim Press, 
4 PHL CARLETON’ EVERY WHERE 


Edi- 
Best of 
hoe ntas a yoar, 
Special Offer.—To introduce this 
Mitt magazine woe will send it for 4 
\ \\ montha to eny addresa for 10 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys 
tematic metheds of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in The Congregation 
alist and attracted wide no 

Many large editions of 
Method of Giv 


ing” in its present form have | 


been sold. Price, LOO copies, 
2.50; 35 coples, 81,00, 


Boston. 


One of the very best teachers’ helps. 
per quarter. 


Youth’s Companion, 
On trial, 
For Youngest Readers. 
6} cts. per quarter. 
Special terms to schools ordering for the first time. 


Monthly. 


ductive 


Paper combined. 
5 cts. per quarter. 


lesson. 3 cts. per quarter. 


A large colored wall picture for each lesson and a 
periodical for the Superintendent. 


' 


Weekly. 
” fully Phorm aoe . P. S.C. E. 
3 months, to cts. 


Weekly. 






MAGAZINE 


torial : ketches and Stories, 
addition: | literature, 


Address Dept, @ 


la Brooklyn, N. 


of Sunday School helps, and 
papers for home reading ? 
Combined circulation 650,000 


124 cts. 


These are on the in- 
plan, 
Clear print, good music. 


have 


Fully illus- 


A colored card with questions for each 


$1.00 per quarter. 


Eight aon about the size of ‘“* The 
department, 


Profusely illustrated, and printed 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Cateage 


Contains all his latest Poems, 


EVERY WHERE roBLSMia 0., 
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SELECT LIST 


OF 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Some Aspects of the Religious Life of 
New England; With Special Reference 
to Congregationalists. 


By GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D. 12mo, 208 pp., 
81.25. 
“A vivid, but dispassionate and instructive, picture of 
the most important phases of New England religious 
fe, by one familiar with the ground.”—Prof. G. P. 
FISHER, Yale University. 


Introduction to the Study of Economics. 


By Prof. CHARLES JESSE BULLOCK, Ph.D., Cornell 
University. 12mo, 511 pp., 81.28. 
Economic principles practically applied to current 
problems. A book for the American student and the 
American citizen. 


Australia and the Islands of the Sea. 


By Eva M. C. KELLOGG. 442 pp., 150 illustrations and 
maps, 85 cents. A word-panorama of the islands of 
the globe, showing their natural features, social life 
and customs, history, ete. It covers the wide field of 
missionary labors, and is full of novel and varied 
interest 


Life in Asia. 

By MARY CATE SMITH 328 pp., beautifully illus- 
trated, 75 cents The vast continent which was the 
birthplace of religion and civilization, and its many 
peoples, are described with wonderful realistic power. 


Foundation Studies in Literature. 


By MARGARET A. MOONEY, New York State Normal 
College. 12mo, 306 pp., $1.25 
Classic myths as told by the poets, illustrated with 


16 beautiful re — tions of famous maste rpieces in 
painting and sculpture 


A History of American Literature. 


By Prof. F. L. PATTEE. 485 pp., 81.50. A full résumé 
of our literature, with biographical and critical data 
concerning five hundred leading authors. A valuable 
book for the home library. 


American Writers of To-Day. 
By HENRY C. VEDDER. 12mo, 334 pp., cloth, 31.50. 





rent study and comprehensio “4 
’ rature, there is nothing c 
f Mr. Vedder’s Boston Bu 





Poems of Home and Country. 


By SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH, D. D., author of 
America. Royal Svo. illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50 Edition de Luxe, 87.50. A book for every 
American home 


Songs of the Nation. 

Compiled by CHAE 
cents A de 
college a 

voices: includin 

Dow first set to music 





LES W. JOHNSON 4to, 160 pp., 60 

1 ion of patriotic, home, 
arranged for mixed 
y the author of America, 






The Vacant Chair, and Other sieomaell 


By HENRY STEVENSON WASHBURN. 16mo. illustrate: 





cloth, gilt top, $1.25 The pure, tender, elevate: d 
thought 1 the musical flow of these poen e 
them a special for the family circle 





Masterpieces of de: nero Milton. 


By ALEXANDER S. TWOMBLY. Svo, 17: 
bound, 31.54 17 rey “duc tious of masterpiece 
“The € 
alysis, ir 
and literary 4 
value in its o bined they make a some 
what unusual volume.”—(Congr pgati na/ist 


ec rantly 









are acimirable examples of } 
ju wD age seamen desc 
it 





Osse *SS€S EXCE] 





nfl ria from the Saddle. 
P 


By ALBERT SON TERHUNE. 318 pp., 81.50 
illustrati« ns a spirited description of the Holy 
Land of today 








* The aut! ar g of 
is reverent and pathetic, w 
fully keer servation of the 
Church 
Nature in Verse. 

Compiled by Mary I. LovEJoY. 319 pp., illustrated, 
90 cents. Over 27 poems on t auties of 
mature by favorite authors A book be read 
and re-rea ire 

The Plant Baby and Its Petouds. 

By KATE LOUISE Browy. 15 . exquis 


trated, 60 cents. A fascinating nature aakee t 
tle folks: the " . hota tebd-te 
talks, 





ig Liustrations 


Por sale t rding booksellers. or iled on receipt 
price by : 


SILVER, ‘BURDETT & COMPANY, 


110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Thomas Nelson & Sons’ New Gift Books 


FOR aeik HOLIDAYS, 1897-1898. 


Three new historical tales by E. Everett Green, author of ** The Young Pioneers,” etc. 

A CLERK OF OXFORD, and his adventures in the Barons’ War. With a plan ot 
Oxford in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and a view of the city from an old print. 
Svo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

SISTER: A Chronicle of Fair Haven. With eight illustrations by J. FINNEMORE. 8vo, 
extra cloth, $1.50, 

TOM TUFTON’S TRAVELS. With illustrations by W. S. STAcEY. 8vo, extra 
cloth, $1.25 

Two new books by Herbert Hayens, author of ‘ Clevely Sahib,’ ‘“‘ Under the Lone Star,” etc 


AN EMPEROR'S DOOM: or, The Patriots of Mexico. <A tale of the downfall of 
Maximilian, with eight illustrations by A. J. B. SALMON. 8vo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

SOLDIERS OF THE LEGION. A Tale of the Carlist War. 8vo, extra cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


THE ISLAND OF COLD. i Yarn. | WEE DOCCIE. By EvizaperHu C. TRAICEs 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., author of author of ‘Mistress Elizabeth Spencer,” ete 
“Every Ineh a Sailor,” “How Jack MacKenzie Cloth, 50 cents. 

Won His Epaulettes,” ete. With six illustrations ; 
é speles asd a a: e THE VANISHED YACHT. By E. Har 
by ALLAN STEWART. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, | GourT BURRAGE. Cloth extra, $1.00. 


$1.25. 


POPPY. A Tale. By Mrs. ISLA SITWELL, au- | ACROSS CREENLAND’S ICEFIELDS. 





thor of “In Far Japan,” * The Golden Woof,” An account of the discoveries by Nansen and 
ete. With illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.25. | Peary. With portrait of Nansen, and other illus 


mn . trations. S8vo, cloth, 80 cents. 
VANDRAD THE VIKING 5 or, The Feud and 
the Spelt. A tale of the Norsemen. By I.StTORER | SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN; 07, Jack 
CLousTon. With six illustrations by HUBERT Fenleigh’s Luck, A story of the dash to Khar 
PATON. 8vo, cloth, 80 cents. toum. By HAROLD AVERY, author of * Frank’s 


LITTLE TORA, the Swedish School- First Term.”’ Cloth extra, 80 cents. 
mistress, «nd Other Stories. By Mrs. Woops THOUCHTS ON FAMILIAR PROB- 
BAKER, author of “ Fireside Sketches of Swedish LEMS. By JoHN McCANDLIsH. 8vo, cloth, 
Life,’ ** The Swedish Twins,” ete. Cloth, 60 cents. $1.00. 


The Illustrated New Testament. 
Long Primer Square J6mo. Beautifully Illustrated. 


With Two Hundred Illustrations of Bible Scenes and Sites, from Photo- 
graphs by Bonfils, Thevos, Mason Good and others. 


CLOTH, limp, gilt side and back, red edges’ - > - = - $1.00 
FRENCH MOROCCO, limp, linen lined, round corners, red under gold edges, 1.25 
EGYPTIAN SEAL, limp, leather lined, gold roll, round ¢orners, red under 


gold edges > = = . > . - - - 2.00 
EGYPTIAN SEAL, divinity arom, linen lined, round corners, red under 

gold edges = = = 2 = ~ = = 1.75 
EGYPTIAN SEAL, divinity renarie, leather lined to edge, round corners, 

red under gold edges - = = . . . - 2.00 


The Christian Observer says: “It is a beautiful volume. We are glad to note 
that among the illustrations there are no caricatures of the Saviour, no play upon the 
faney in endeavoring to picture any of the scenes in which he figured.’ 

The Spectator says: ‘The idea of illustrating the New Testament from the 
actual scenes of its narratives, or of the things and places to which its writers refer, 
is not new; hut it has never, we think, been done so well and thoroughly be fore. 


For sele by all booksellers, or sent prepaid, on rece ipt or price % Send for comple te cataloque 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


33 East Boventoonth Street (Union _ Square), New York. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 


How...... Taina Ge ee 
Marcus Whitman 
Saved Oregon 


a True Romance of Patriotic a aa 
Heroism, Christian Devotion CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 
and Final Martyrdom, with PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


sketches of With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 


highest grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in 
Life on the Plains and vites ¢ gree ea arrce as to facilities and advantages. 
| Mountains in Pioneer Days 


by ABBOT ACADEMY ror MAndover, Mines 


1e Fall T Term t Leg ter ber 1 offering 
OLIVER W. NIXON, M.D., LL.D. three Semin e Fitting 


llustrated with Original Drawings by | os 


STUD FOR BUSINESS 

each Book 
keeping, 6 Bd ond Pen 

manship, Com"! Law, Letter 

Writing, Aritnmetic, Short 


hand, ete. thoroughly by MAIL 4t 
your own HOME, Success guar- @> 
anteed every earnest student. 
[Réveation which Money Making 
Education which leads to a, 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JoHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 










URAS Ww. A Tso oN, Principal. 









Artists. Oct Vellum Cloth. 
Gold, Gilt ‘Price, $1.50. 
by all t ers or sent direct 





by the publishers, 


STAR PUBLISHING CO., - CHICAGO. 














CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





slit Ontalog free, -GRYAN ATTON,, 
)Trial ore 0c-147 College rT, STRA lalo. 8. Ys 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


he Story of Jesus Christ. 


STUART 
Ninth 


By ELIZABETH 
With 24 beautiful illustrations. 
sand. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


‘The progress of the story from opening to climax 
is like the flow of a strong, increasing stream. In- 
stead of merely rewriting a familiar narrative in new 
phrases Mrs. Ward has enabled the reader to enter 
in an unusual degree into the spirit of the Lord 
himself, to live his human life again with him. The 
impression of the holy and beautiful life, so sympa- 
thetically portrayed, is powerful indeed.”’— The Con- 
are qationalist. 


The Critical Period of 
American History. 

By Joun Fiske. With about 170 Historical 

Illustrations. Svo, $4.00; half calf, gilt top, or 

half-polished morocco, $6.25. 


O'4 Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bours. 


A new work of extraordinary interest on the 
Southern Colonies, by JoHN FISKE. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


alden. 


By Henry D. THoreAvu. Holiday 
Edition. Withan Introduction by BRADFoRD 
TorRREY, and 30 full-page photogravure Illus- 
trations. 2 vols., 12mo, $5.00. 


Fvangeline. 

By Henry W. LONGFELLOW. New 
Holiday Edition. With an Introduction by 
Miss ALtick M. LONGFELLOW, 10 full-page 
Illustrations and 12 head and tail pieces, in 
color, $2.50. 


Life and Letters of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

great attraction. By Mrs. 
With a portrait. 12mo, 


A biography of 
James T. FIeLps. 
$2.00, 


Gondola Days. 


A charming book on 
attractions, by F. HorpkINsoN SMITH. 
Illustrations by the author. 12mo, $1.50 


Venice and its 
With 


eing a Boy. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With 
an Introduction and 32 capital full-page Ilus- 
trations. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


[_ittle- Folk Lyrics. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
Holiday Edition. A delightful book of poems 
for children, with 16 exquisite illustrations. 
Handsomely bound, $1.50. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, hy 





Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Housekeeper. A Christian woman would like a 
position as matron or housekeeper, or would take care of 
an invalid or aged person. References given and re 
quired. ** Housekeeper.” A. H. Fuller, Stamford, Vt. 


A minister, just returned from a year’s residence in 
Europe, desires employment. ‘Location and size of con 
gregation indifferent. Excellent testimonials as to char 
acter and pulpit and pastoral abilities. Churches desir 
ing a pastor or supply please address ** B,”’ at this office 
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ra HARPERS - ROVND - TABLE Ry 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 


Published in New York and London. $1.00 a Year 



















As has analy announced, the salient feature of HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 
is STORIES. No stronger confirmation of this statement can be given than to 
refer in part to the contents of the 


DECEMBER 










NUMBER 


THE MAKING OF SIGNOR ALFERRI 
By SAMUEL MERWIN 


INGENIOUS PIONEERS 
By CYRUS ©. ADAMS 
THE SCAPEGOAT OF “LA JUSTICIA” 
By HAROLD MARTIN 


THE FLUNKING OF WATKINS’ GHOST 
By J. K. BANGS 












HUNT, THE OWLER 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 
EMBEZZLING A CHRISTMAS TURKEY 
By W.S. GIDLEY 
THE SHERIFF OF GINGERBREAD GAP 
By TIL TILFORD 
A CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. II. 
By MORGAN ROBERTSON 
FITTING UP A BOY’S ROOM 
By J. HARRY 


MY ESCAPE FROM CUBA 
By Gen. J. K. JORDAN 









MISTLETOE 





ADAMS By FRANCES R. ARNOLD 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE. Ch. V.-VIII. 
hy ALBERT LEE 


HARPER'S ROUND TABLE OFFERS OVER $300 IN CASH PRIZES 


for SHORT STORIES, PHOTOGRAPHS, and COMIC SKETCHES, in addition to other valuable 
prizes offered almost every month for the solution of PROBLEMS and PUZZLES. Each number 
of the Rounp Taste contains several pages of Departments: THE EDITOR’S TABLE, THE 
CAMERA CLUB, STAMPS AND COINS. No other periodical of a similar nature offers so many 
LIBRARIES OF BOOKS and other valuable PRIZES offered to those 
These offers 
Now is the time to get your name on the Rounp Tass sub 
sample copy of HARPER’s Rounp 
Taste and a 16-page illustrated prospectus, with portraits of authors, with full particulars as to 
the plans of the periodical for the coming year. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


The Wellspring 


For Young People. Issued weekly. 
Eight pages, each 164x 11¢inches. Now 
j in its 54th year, but so enlarged and 
improved that those who were familiar 
with it in childhood will hardly recog- 
nize it in its present form. It is now 
about the size of The 
ai ion, handsomely illustrated, 
lad ie ah me tractive serials and 
5 armed i Y.P.S.C. E. Department, ete., 

just such a paper as young people en- 



















advantages to its readers. 






who secure new subscribers. are made to subscribers only. Several of the Compe- 





titions close early in February. 
scription list 






10 cents in stamps will bring, by return mail, a 








WELLSPRIN NG ag By 


For Yours, Peoria. 4, 
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Cammepenne catered a Gumeaing Saute 


Youth’s Compan 
has at 
short stories, 
and is 





terms to Sunday 


first 


Special 
using it for the 


address. 


Schools 


— ‘ joy and from which they receive in- 
' Pe cst spiration and help. 75 cts. a year, 

ny; We 50 cts. to Sunday Schools. Three 
r Se : months on trial for 10 cts. to any 


time. 


Why not try it in your school, class 
b> : | or home ? 
ea RS cece The Pilgrim Press Ciey 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK. 


ee ee 


are many good hymn books in the market, BUT ONLY ONE compact in form, beautiful in 
which contains over eight hundred separate tunes with 994 hymns so arranged that with 
proportion of the hymns a choice is given between one or more old, familiar tunes and others 
There is, therefore, no other book so well adapted to the varying needs 


and musical capacity of the churches, 


the 
sent free to ecler 4. 
descriptive pamphlet containing specimen pages and price list SENT’ FREE TO AN) 


Other churches are rapidly introducing 
A returnable 


We also send, on request, a 16-page 


it. Why should not yours get the best? 

Henry Van Dyke's Psalter, based on 

Revised Version, will be 
A 32-page 

{MDRESS 


copy of The Church Hymnary, with Rev. Di 
Authorized Version, and Rey. Dr. T. Ralston Smith's Psalter, based on the 
rgymen and music committees for examination, with a view to introduction 


pamphlet, deseriptive of the Authorized (Brantwood 


of the Works of John Ruskin, with introduction by Charles Eliot Norton 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43-47 East 10th Street, Yew York City. 
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THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT gos = 


Bieter for, electric, eas or oil, give the most powerful, the \ 
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extand best light known For hurches, 
New Vork. oe 
Jonn H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS aw® UPHOLSTERY, 
658 





KINK, 561 Peari 1. 
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NOW READY. A 
\ 
The Handbook for Wa 
1898 incorporates all of 
the best features of viel 
the ten previous an- of 3 
$ nual editions and = 
adds severalnew and i 
Bel 
valuable pages. int 
So satisfactory has ant 
proved the plan of ; Be! 
i subdividing the rae Ws por 
weekly topres for the C pe ye yes : ae 
prayer meetings that a ‘' if L 
i : Wi Chas : 
it has been followed Qa bye pol 
again. - S , oe _ 
The daily Bible readings ure prepared aH an a 
on an entirely new and original plan. (j de’ 
: A. 
i 7 EQS 4 : shi 
4 Contents of 1898 Handbook bP , 3 
i } yp rR) ¥. , : pee 
: in Part. A GaN ug “I 
ih oO 
New Congregational House. (Picture.) \ ch 
Daily Bible Readings. (is | 
Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with sub- an 
divisions. os 
Week of Prayer Topics. 
1897 in Retrospect. EVERY PHASE or CHRISTMAS : to 
Passion-Tide Topics. IN SPECIAL ARTICLES: ‘ la 
Sunday School Lessons. I—A Novel Christmas Night at Home : - 
Y. P. S. C. E. Topics. a Table on Christmas Day eel 4 fo 
¥. ®, 5. G, © seaier wapics. IlI—The Christmas Tree Up-to-Date tay a 
Congregational Statistics. IV—The Most Delicious Home-Made Candies : pan 4 zz 
; Our Churches Abroad. By Mrs. Rorer , 
Lt General Religious Statistics V—Novel and Dainty Christmas Candy Boxes 
di ear te eo hs ail VI—Two New Christmas Church Festivals 7 7 
On > < . “ S te “ — VII—A Score of New Ideas in Christmas Gifts d : 
ur Benevolent Societies. . a 
Congregational Colleges. Seminaries. and CHRISTMAS IN SONG AND STORY by + # 
i SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN MRS. A.D. T. WHITNEY 4 . 
eo ee ee eeee RUTH McENERY STUART HAMLIN GARLAND - 
Creed of 1883. ALICE W. ROLLINS LILIAN BELL : h 
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ism. : 
: tl 
Popular Books on Congregationalism. $1.00 per Year 10 cfs. a Copy i n 
decinsiansinenenainiiiniinmaninaitiaiad e . < er 
; ; The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia : 
i > 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 2) mS nv P 4 
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| A Hand Daint 4 | e : 
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‘ ee = Exquisitely Made | No. 2, Ist Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. ; ; 
: - sale a 4 , 
H S Roman Golds | NEW —No. 34, 4th Series—by Mrs. M. C. Talcott. ; 
id ‘ Pi 
. € 
ae | CHRISTMASTIDE. , 
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A Notable Day in Boston 


A Magnificent Welcome to Dr. Berry 


Whatever political leaders may undo at 
Washington, it is conclusive that the leaders 
of the evangelical churches of Boston and 
vicinity are in hearty sympathy with measures 
of arbitration. The large and representative 
gathering which crowded Lorimer Hall on 
Monday morning to welcome and to hear Dr. 
Berry is proof. The audience came at once 
into hearty sympathy with the honored guest 
and heartily applauded his utterances. Dr. 
Berry’s. spoken conviction regarding the 
power and worth of an international treaty 
was greeted with enthusiastic applause. 

The gathering was notable from the stand- 
point of denominational relations and for the 
fact that many laymen as well as ministers 
represented probably not less than 500 Evan- 
gelical churches. Dr. Lorimer presided and 
devotional services were conducted by Rev. 
A. H. Plumb, D.D. Dr. A. E. Dunning was 
chosen secretary, and read a letter from the 
National Council of Free Churches of England 
explaining the purpose of Dr. Berry’s coming 
to America and introducing him to all the 
churches. 

After the warm welcome had been extended 
and emphasized by the assembly, Dr. Berry 
spoke upon The Federation of the Churches 
of England. He said in part: 

‘‘T am not here to tell you what you ought 
to do or to be—simply to state what we in Eng- 
land have attempted to do. We are a federa- 
tion of Free Evangelical churches, not a mere 
organic body. It is representative, uniting 
for the purpose of carrying forward the king- 
dom of Christ. Only those churches which 
are in perfect harmony with each other can 
come into the federation. 

‘By the purposes of the federation the ne- 
cessity is upon us to include only the evan- 
gelical churches of England. We must have 
agreement on the great essential facts and 
truths of revelation. We do not cast a slur 
upon nor suggest criticism of denominational- 
ism. If there is one thing I hate with all my 
heart and body it is sectarianism. But if 1 
can hate anything more it is unsectarianism. 
That is flabby and invertebrate. Picture what 
the world would have been if the Puritan had 
not come out to stand for the truth. [Ill-fed 
ecclesiastical historians call such men ‘schis- 
matics,’ but the schismatie is often the one 
who drives out, not the one who goes. It is 
not our fault that we are Nonconformists. A 
schism that helped to produce Boston is a very 
respectable kind of heresy. 

“We do not propose to come together by 
surrendering anything we hold dear in the 
realm of truth. We are living in a Christen- 
dom filled and steeped with the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. If we live long enough, and 
live honestly, we shall see truth converge in 
Christ. Asunder we have only a gleam; fed- 
erated the whole truth is combined and we 
have nothing to surrender.”’ 

Dr. Berry described the plan of federative 
work in the cities and towns of England. 
The churches are asked if they desire such 
organization in parochial work, if so they 
elect representatives to a council which 
chooses its own officers. The parish is then 
divided and each church undertakes to ‘‘ pas- 
toralize’”’ its field. House to house visitation 
is made to bring every home into active rela- 
tion with the churches. Advantages in feder- 
ation are seen in the ability to carry on con- 
joint missions, to remedy the evil of over- 
stocking parishes with needless churches, the 
sustaining of feeble ones whose existence is 
desirable, caring for the poor and the educa- 
tion of the districts and of directing and sug- 
gesting measures for the public good. From 
the representatives of the councils a county 
organization is formed to attend to the larger 
interests. A national council constitutes the 
highest body. Thus it can speak for 7,000,000 
of people as respects popular legislation. 


Dr. Berry referred thus to arbitration: “ If 
the churches of both England and America 
would thus join forces questions of policy 
might be decided. Have I not the assurance 
of your hearty approval in the effort to geta 
fair and just treaty, tentative in time and 
structure, ’til a better still can be secured? ” 
The response from the audience was powerful 
in its affirmation. 

After the address Rev. Dr. W. T. Perrin, 
president of the Methodist Ministers’ Confer- 
ence, moved “that the chairman and secretary 
be a committee to send a fitting response to 
the letter from the National Union, expres- 
sing high appreciation of its principles and 
hearty sympathy with its purposes, and also 
of our conviction of the importance of an in- 
ternational arbitration treaty.”” This was 
unanimously adopted. On motion of Dr. 
Dunning it was voted that a committee be 
appointed to confer as to the advisability of 
carrying out the suggestions of Dr. Berry’s 
address in our churches. The meeting closed 
with prayer led by Bishop Cranston. 


The Corner Stone Laid 


Under a somber November sky, but with 
many on-lookers, and with the governor of 
the commonwealth and leading members of 
the denomination, clerical and lay, participat- 
ing, was laid the corner stone of the new Con- 
gregational House last Monday noon. Owing 
to the inclement weather only a portion of the 
exercises took place in the open air, and then 
adjournment was had to Pilgrim Hall, where 
the more formal addresses and the prayer 
were delivered. The general interest in the 
event was shown by the large attendance. A 
platform had been erected on which perhaps 
200 persons stood, and several times that num- 
ber of people, who found standing room in a 
great variety of places, witnessed the actual 
laying of the stone. The steps of the Unita- 
rian building directly across Beacon Street 
were thronged, and from its windows, as well 
as from those of other houses in the vicinity, 
gazed many eager eyes. 

The stone is to rest at the end of the build- 
ing nearest Tremont Street. It is a handsome 
piece of granite, and in the midst of it had 
been drilled a hole large enough to accommo- 
date the copper box which contains the treas- 
ures that are to be handed down to posterity. 
This is the list of articles which were there 
deposited. 

1. The Jubilee Medal, struck in 1870, the 250th 
anniversary of Congregationalism in America. 

2. A picture of the new building. 

3. The account of the dedication of the old house. 

4. Common Sense Christianity, by Dr. Quint. 

5. The first and the last annual reports of the 
American Congregational Association. 

6. The Year-Book for 1897. 

7. The Congregationalist, the Advance and the 
Pacific. 

8. Annual reports of our benevolent societies. 

9. Boston daily papers. 

10. The order of services at the laying of this 
stone. 

11. The list of articles put in this stone. 

William H. Emerson, chairman of the build- 
ing committee, was honored with the duty of 
placing the box in its proper place. 

Samuel Johnson, president of the associa- 
tion, was the president of the day, and intro- 
duced first Mr. S. B. Capen, who gave a brief 
but comprehensive statement of the steps that 
had led up to the purchase of the present site. 
Then Governor Wolcott bared his head and 
spoke a few simple but finished and exceed- 
ingly appropriate sentences. The common- 
wealth, he said, takes profound interest in all 
those influences that make for righteousness 
and the upbuilding of Christian citizenship. 

At this point came the adjournment to Pil- 
grim Hall, which was far too small to accom- 
modate all who sought entrance. Dr. Berry 
was the first speaker there, and his words 
were warm with friendly feeling as he brought 
the salutations of the English Congregation- 


alists, whom he specially represented. He 
was disinclined to make an extended speech, 
but yielding to requests he prolonged his ad- 
dress by stating eloquently and effectively the 
fundamental principles of Congregationalism 
as our English brethren hold them. 

To Dr. McKenzie had been assigned the 
theme, What the New Building Signifies 
Historically. He spoke with his customary 
ease, and his address was lit up with many 
touches of humor. He dwelt chiefly upon the 
heroism and virtues of the forefathers, and 
said that the history of their achievements 
could not be told too often. The Puritans will 
be more highly appreciated 200 years from 
today than they are now. 

Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., set forth what the 
building stands for in the way of prophecy. 
He, too, rose to the level of oratory which the 
occasion demanded. He forecasted the future 
as likely to make still more evident the pro- 
gressiveness, the stability and spiritual power 
of Congregationalism. His allusion to Marcus 
Whitman was timely in view of the fact that 
celebrations in other parts of the country were 
going on at the same time in his honor. Dr. 
Webb’s prayer was a fitting culmination to the 
exercises of the day. The benediction was 
pronounced by Dr. 8S. E. Herrick. 

The singing was led by Rev. M. M. Cutter, 
assisted by a cornetist. In the open air the 
hymn, ‘‘O God, beneath whose guiding hand,’’ 
was sung. The hymn sung in Pilgrim Hall, 
after Dr. Webb’s prayer, was written for the 
occasion by Rev. W. H. Cobb, D. D. 


Dr. Berry at Harvard Church 


Large congregations are the rule at Harvard 
Church, Brookline, but seldom is the spacious 
auditorium more completely filled than it was 
last Sunday morning, when Dr. Berry preached 
in Dr. Thomas’s pulpit. He spoke without 
notes, as is his wont, and for fifty minutes 
held the closest attention of his great audi- 
ence. It was a masterly discourse, vindicat- 
ing his reputation as a preacher which had 
preceded Dr. Berry here. The subject was 
handled with that thoroughness of treatment 
which marks the close thinker. In addition 
there were those qualities of felicitous iilus- 
trations, of tender personal appeal, of evangeli- 
cal warmth that mark the effective preacher. 

Dr. Berry’s text was Luke 22: 31 and his 
theme the Contest of Jesus and Satan over 
Peter. He began by saying that he consid- 
ered it a waste of time to discuss the ques- 
tion of the existence of a personal devil. 
Every man knows that there is a tempter who 
gets entrance into our hearts, while, on the 
other hand, every gracious desire is the plead- 
ing of the living Christ. He then made three 
general divisions of his subject—first, man’s 
place in the scale of life; second, the forces 
external to him that are striving to control 
him; third, the ultimate deciding factor in the 
case residing in man’s own choices. Dr. 
Berry dwelt longer upon the first sub-division 
than upon any of the others, and portrayed 
the dignity and worth of man in language that 
his hearers will never forget. The fact that 
both Christ and Satan wanted Peter showed 
that he was worth getting, and shows also 
that if a man is worth waging this contest for 
he is not a fool or a dust heap or a piece of 
sensitive mechanism. 

Dr. Berry also brought out with great force 
that thought that the gospel is something more 
than a message of compassion. God wants 
men in order to complete his own life, and 
this instinct and passion of parentage in God 
is the interpretation of all human history. 
He emphasized also the practical duty which 
springs out of this conception of the gospel. 
If God puts so high a value on men it be- 
hooves us to see and have respect to their 
worth and their welfare. One who walks 
about the crowded sections of our great cities, 
and looks upon the abundance of men and 
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women and little children, needs constantly 
to look back to the cross of Christ in order to 
gain a fresh realization of the real worth of 
every human being. 

Dr. Berry was particularly happy and ef- 
fective in his treatment of the problem of 
heredity. He left no standing room for those 
who apologize for their sins on account of in- 
herited passions. He showed clearly that the 
gospel introduces such a force into human life 
that the man who lays hold upon it can in 
large measure overcome the influences of 
heredity. The sermon closed with a tender 
personal appeal to come to Christ. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 26 

Mrs. Louise A. Kellogg, presiding, read 
Deut. 8, the words, ‘‘ Thou shalt remember all 
the way which the Lord thy God led thee,’’ be- 
ing specially applied to anniversary occasions. 
In these busy days there is great need of more 
constant and careful study of this Word, which 
will serve as a safe anchor where there may 
be danger of drifting. Mrs. Capron’s welcome 
voice was again heard in prayer. 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick told of the work 
in Spain. She recalled three visits to the 
homeland within twenty-six years. Each 
time she had come with a different object pos- 
sessing her soul. The first time, to show that 
the way seemed plain for opening a girls’ 
school; the second time, to say that such a 
school had been established and greater things 
must be undertaken in his behalf; the third 
time, to report that much has already been ac- 
complished, that there are trained Christian 
girls ready to be sent out, that doors are open 
for Christian education in its various grades, 
and that there is no limit to the possibilities. 
Fifty letters in her unanswered pile all tell of 
opportunities. One young woman at work in 
the south of Spain established a preaching serv- 
ice in her schoolroom, and soon drew into it 
men who took hold as her helpers. In Seville 
and Madrid thousands of girls are employed 
in making cigarettes and in chocolate factories. 
In§millinery and dressmaking establishments 
there are many apprentices who earn nothing, 
poor as poverty, and exposed to the tempta- 
tions of a large city. Among these girls there 
isa work tobedone. One well-educated young 
woman has been to England for special train- 
ing, and through her a Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association may be established in Madrid, 
and become a new and important center. 
There are also openings for medical work, for 
physicians, trained nurses and dispensary, 
and three of Mrs. Gulick’s pupils are now pre- 
paring for this form of work. Evangelistic 
work is growing steadily, and Mrs. Gulick’s 
words seemed full of prophetic fire as she said, 
‘“*We are going to take Spain in some way for 
Christ; this overturning may be God’s way.”’ 

Mrs. Gulick then introduced one of her 
Spanish pupils, Miss Esther Alonso, who 
graduated at the institute at San Sebastian 
and then took a course at the university at 
Madrid, receiving the degree of M. A. Miss 
Alonso gave an interesting account of the 
work which has come to her hands, and gained 
loving sympathy which is sure to follow her 
as she now returns to Spain to labor for her 
country women. 

Mrs. Kellogg referred to the dedication of 
the new buildings at Mt. Holyoke College and 
to the seminaries which have been founded in 
Africa, Turkey and elsewhere. Mrs. Anderson 
led in the closing prayer. 





Quite a number of ministers responded to 
the suggestion that last Sunday reference be 
made to Marcus Whitman and his services to 
the country. Three, at least, of the Boston 
Congregational pastors—Drs. Allbright, Beale 
and Herrick—preached on the subject, and 
the latter spoke on the same subject Monday 
before 500 teachers and pupils in a public 
school at West Roxbury. There were cele 
brations on Monday in Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and at Walla Walla. 








Dr. Bartlett’s Eightieth Birthday 


Thanksgiving Day brought to ex-President 
Bartlett of Dartmouth College somewhat more 
than usually pertains to that occasion. Upon 
that day, ‘‘by reason of strength,’’ he eom- 
pleted his fourscore years, and, with eye 
scarcely dimmed and with natural force ap- 
parently unabated, looked out from the point 
reached by few men into the years which are 
known by an even smaller number. He re- 
tains an elastic step, rides a bicycle, wields a 
facile pen and has at his command a wealth 
of ripe learning and a terse, vigorous dietion, 
as is attested by his recent works upon the 
Old Testament and other subjects. 

With characteristic thoughtfulness the occa- 
sion was improved by President Tucker and 
others, representing the college and the town, 
by extending to Dr. Bartlett a publie expres- 
sion of congratulation and good will. <A for- 
mal invitation was given him to deliver an 
address in the old chapel on Friday evening, 
to be followed by an informal reception in 
Bartlett Hall. 


Notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
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EX-PRESIDENT 8. (. BARTLETT 
weather, a large and representative audience 
gathered in the historic room. After prayer 
by Dr. S. P. Leeds, the college pastor for 
nearly forty years, Dr. Tucker expressed the 
sentiment of the hour in one of his inimitable 
addresses, full of wit, tenderness and elo- 
quence, which was heartily re-enforced by 
applause from the floor. He characterized 
the occasion as unique in showing the sur- 
vival of a college president to a limit not pre- 
viously allowed by Providence, and expressed 
his personal indebtedness to his predecessor 
for having ‘‘ raised the standard ”’ in that par- 
ticular. Referring to the long period covered 
by the life of Dr. Bartlett, he declared that 
few minds are so well matched to this extraor- 
dinary century as his, on account of its singu- 
lar alertness. In him was realized the proph- 
ecy of perpetual youth. 

Hon. Isaac W. Smith, LL. D., of Manches- 
ter then paid a warm tribute to Dr. Bartlett, 
dwelling upon his personal relations to him 
as a pupil in his boyhood, as a parishioner in 
the Franklin Street Church in Manchester 
and as a trustee of the college for many years. 
He characterized his friend as a born contro- 
versialist, a profound scholar and a Christian 
gentleman. 

Dr. Bartlett began his address with playful 
allusions to his age, which he accounted for 
from the fact that he ‘ selected his ancestors 
for two or three generations,’ and that he 
gave up smoking soon after he commenced. 
Like the Irishman, if he ‘“‘had smoked until 
now, he would have been dead long ago.’’ 
Youngness always had been his weakness, as 
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in the ease of Mr. Pitt. The period covered 
by his life seemed a magnificent dream. It 
included all the events of the Victorian era, 
as he was teaching a grammar school when 
the queen was still in the care of her mother. 
All the material for the Columbian Exposi- 
tion had been aeeumulated during his recol- 
lection, with the possible exception of the 
autograph of the great discoverer and some of 
the old Indian relies. Even these latter had 
been diseovered during his period. He was 
older than the oldest railroad and the first 
ocean steamer. The flintlock gun and the 
tinder box were realities in his youth. The 
number of States in the Union had increased 
from twenty to forty-five. The population of 
the country had expanded eight or ninefold. 
Slavery had stultified and nullified itself out 
of existenee. The great inventions of modern 
scienee and the great age of modern missions 
had passed under his observation, and the 
Bible had been translated into 300 of the 403 
tongues in which now it may be read. 

While weleoming all the progress and en- 
largement that had come to the college, he still 
had a good word for the early time, when 
““ways were tough and so were we.” The 
range of instruction and investigation was 
narrower, but somehow stronger men were 
developed then than at any subsequent time. 
First of all they were trained to think. If 
they were not taught everything they were 
fitted to learn anything. Still Dr. Bartlett 
recognized and welcomed progress and im- 
provements. There was not more than one 
millionaire in New England then. There are 
no better men now than then, certainly no 
fairer maidens, but there are more of them. 

Among the deepest convictions derived from 
his long experience were the futility of mere 
ambition and the supreme importance of fidel- 
ity. Again and again he had seen hollowness 
and sham brought down from high places, 
and honesty and faithfulness, though opposed 
and vilified, come to recognition and honor in 
the end. He urged upon all the importance 
of doing their best in their allotted place, as it 
is better to be a large man ina smaller place 
than to be a small man in a larger place. Men 
will be called for as soon as they are ready for 
higher service. There is room enough not 
only at the top, but all around. He was awake 
to the critical issues of the time and saw revo- 
lutions as the certain outcome of the con- 
flicts of such tremendous forces as now are 
gathering. For these all true men must be 
ready. 

The audience then passed to Bartlett Hall, 
which had been tastefully decorated with 
evergreen, and spent a pleasant hour in famil- 
iar greeting and social intercourse. The oeca- 
sion was a happy one in many respects, mark- 
ing, as it did, the great harmony existing be- 
tween the college and the town; also between 
the present administration and the former one, 
both strong in their way, and each headed by 
a masterful personality. M. D. B. 





Why, if there is such a powerful reaction 
toward Rome in the Anglican Church, is there 
nota correspondingly strong movement among 
Dissenters to bring about disestablishment? 
To this question The Christian World replies: 
‘*When Edward Miall began his work it was 
with prophetic fervor that he denounced an 
unholy alliance, which he believed to be 
textually condemned both by the Old and 
New Testaments. To the first Liberationists 
it was easier than it is to us to distinguish and 
separate things ‘sacred’ and ‘secular.’ We 
no longer look to the Bible either for a scheme 
of church organization or for an authoritative 
polity of church and state. Weare as strongly 
convinced as ever that for the best accom- 
plishment of their diverse work church and 
state must be mutually independent, and cer- 
tainly free from pecuniary entanglements. 
But we are yet waiting for the statement of 
the later doctrine of church and state in such 
a form as shall impel us to vindicate the high- 
est ideal of each.” 


2 December 1897 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, PILGRIM HALL, Dec. 
6, 10.30 A.M. Topic, The Relation of the Churches to 
the Labor Problem. Speakers, Rev. Messrs. 
ri oh D. D., and J. H. Jones, and Messrs. Buttrick and 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A.M 

HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Dec. 7, 
10 A. M. 

MIDDLESEX SOUTH ASSOCIATION, South Framing- 
ham, Dec. 7,9 A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 8 Congreaatione! House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary ; Rev iwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, 1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
serestone, , Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
Geertional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer 

iss Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
Gouse, New Yo Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
camel the Indians and Chinese. Boston offic e, 21 Con- 

ional House; nee office, 153 La Salle Street; 

eveland office, Y. Building. Donations may 

be sent to either of a Fok offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
‘ard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York C ity. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary ; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George . Hood, Congregational 
Gouse, Boston, Field Sec retary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in’ the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Jil. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary ; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room %, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see nutes of National Cosnee 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Re N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Tem Rev. s. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “* Trustees of the 
National Counell of the Congreyational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
iaws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assoct- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit — in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 

P.M. Sunday services, usua al hours. Meetin 8 every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, » Cosrespaserae Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nic kerson chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. ‘Bequests s should read: “TY give and 
be wag - the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of a to the charitable uses and p ——- 
of said pated, . Alexander McKenzie, D. resi- 
dent; George Gould. v trensurer. 


Haven, C 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

We trust few church prayer meetings are 
small enough in attendance to be accommo- 
dated in the pastor’s study, but where such is 
the case, as in a South Dakota town, there is 
surely an advantage in the line of greater 
freedom and homelikeness than the ordinary 
house of worship affords. We hope that the 
meeting referred to will speedily outgrow its 
present quarters and will carry its social at- 
mosphere into the church home. 

It was a sad sequel to the “ample hospital- 
ities’’ of the dedication which occurred a cen- 
tury ago in a Maine town where the church is 
now celebrating its anniversary that the first 
pastor, who served thirteen years with scant 
success, finally had to be deposed and some of 
the members deprived of fellowship because 
of intemperance. The next pastoral period, 
it may be happily stated, showed marked evi- 
dences of a lesson learned. 

The outspoken thanks of united congrega- 
tions on our national day of gratitude make 
the public services on that day an object les- 
son which must impress the neighboring com- 
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munities. An opportunity such as is offered 
by the proclamations of our chief magistrates 
should not be neglected so generally, but full 
advantage might profitably be taken of their 
suggestions. 

A union meeting to stir up Congregation- 
alism in Detroit is characterized as the first 
step in a strong forward movement. Other 
centers cannot plan better than to swing into 
line with the same strong tread. 

Interdenominational meetings among Chris- 
tian Endeavorers promise to be frequent this 
winter, and doubtless will do valuable service 
in the interest of Christian unity. 

The Minnesota Club discussed at its last 
meeting a subject of practical importance to 
every one interested in the rising generation— 
and who is not? 

Such independence as a working church in 
Philadelphia evinces is quite certain to suc- 
ceed in accomplishing great good for itself 
and others. 

An Ohio item contains a good idea for the 
work of a large parish in a small town. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Andover 
In the course in Old Testament theology Profes- 
sor Moore is lecturing on Prophecy.—wW. H. Rol- 


lins of the Senior Class has been elected by the 
students to deliver the paper on Missions at the 
annual meeting of the Interseminary Missionary 
Alliance, and H. L. W. Snell of the Junior Class 
has been elected to open the discussion.—E. C. 
Partridge, a Senior, is supplying for the United 
Church, Lawrence. 
Hartford 

Rev. G. H. Gutterson, New England secretary of 
the A, M. A., addressed the students at the chapel 
exercises last week Monday. Professor and Mrs. 
Gillett recently entertained the Junior Class at 
their home. 





Yale 


At the annual meeting of the Semitic Club C. 8 
Macfarland was elected president and J. P. Deane 
secretary. Professor Porter read an exceedingly 
valuable paper on The Recently Discovered Say- 
ings of Jesus. This year the club will pursue a 
study of the Torah, using the Targum of Onkelos 
and Rashi’s commentary.—The Mission Study 
Class, which was so suecessful last year under the 
lead of J. P. Deane, has resumed work with the 
same teacher and is at present studying The De- 
velopment of the Mission Field in North and South 
America, using Bliss’s Development of the Mission 
Field and Mott’s Strategie Points in the World’s 
Conquest.——The missionary society was addressed 
Monday evening of last week by Field Secretary 
Rev. C. W. Shelton. The Leonard Bacon Club’s 
debate was concerning the discussion of political 
questions in the pulpit.——A pleasant Thanksgiving 
social was held in the Lowell Mason Room with 
outside friends present.——H. S. Scarborough was 
the Senior preacher last week.——A new departure 
in the morning chapel service has introduced a choir, 
and the service has been enriched by additional 
musie and responses. 

Chicago 

Professor Jernberg is arranging for the publica- 
tion of the Norwegian paper, Kvangelisten, as a 
weekly next year, instead of three times a month, 
as at present._—T wo new students have come from 
Norway to prepare for work in that country. One 
has already been engaged in evangelistic work.— 
Mr. S. M. Sayford, evangelist of the College Y. M. 
C. A., has recently addressed the conference for 
field work on personal work for men.——Dr. E. K. 
Alden’s bequest to the seminary is to be used for 
the endowment of a memorial lectureship on mis- 
sions.——The missionary department of the library 
has received large accessions in connection with 
the Gates fund, and is much used by members of 
churches in Chicago. It has recently been enriched 
by the purchase of a complete set of the collections 
and proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Especial attention is now being paid by 
the librarian, Mr. H. W. Gates, to the departmen- 
tal work of the students in special investigations. 
—Dr. C. A. Berry addressed the seminary on The 
Conditions of Reality in Preaching. The faculty 
granted the students Friday in addition to Thanks- 
giving Day.——Professor Paeth, with the co-opera- 
tion of students and others, has started another 
mission among the Germans of the city. 


Oberlin 


Prof. and Mrs. A. H. Currier recently entertained 
the students at their home.——The usual Thanks- 
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1 was given in Council Hall by the stu 
dents. Supper was served and addresses were 
made by Dr. H. M. Tenney and Professors Swing, 
Miskoveky and King.——Professor Bosworth is 
conducting a series of studies upon the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus in Elyria in connection with the 
institutional work of the church there.——Ex-Prest- 
dent Fairchild completed his 80th year on Thanks- 
giving Day. The university faculty recognized the 
event with a gift and a congratulatory letter. 
Many called upon him during the day. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

FLA.—The East Coast Conference held its annual 
meeting at Ormond. Of 10 churches all but three 
small and pastorless ones were represented. Every 
pastor was present. Rev. W. J. Cady preached the 
opening sermon. The communion sermon was by 
Rev. E. W. Butler. The topics were: What Truths, 
in a Layman’s View, Ought to Be Emphasized in Our 
Churches at This Time? Bible Study, Present Neces- 
sity and Suggested Methods, The Observance of the 
Lord’s Day, The Church and Temperance, How Can 
the Fullest Measure of the Spirit Be Obtained? 
What Is This Measure? What Gracious Results Will 
Follow? Our Opportunity in the Antilles, Home 
Missionary Work of the State. Daytona is the 
only self-supporting chureh of the conference and 
has been that only during the past year. The W. H. 
M. U., which has for its special object the school 
at Ybor City, Fla., had a special period of the con- 
ference. The work among the refugees from Cuba 
is the special interest of the State and is promising. 


CoL.—Two months ago the Pastors’ Association 
of Denver voted to withdraw the license of Mr. 
E. L. Buck. The matter has been further consid- 
ered by the association and the following resolution 
passed: 

The Congregational Pastors’ Association of Den- 
ver, in reviewing its action by which the license of 
Mr. E. L. Buck was withdrawn, the same action 
being published in the papers, has decided as fol- 
lows: 

1. That this body has no authority to grant a li- 
cense, as it is simply a voluntary association and not 
a regularly constituted ecclesiastical organization. 

2. It has no right to renew or withdraw a license. 

3. As rebutting testimony has been furnished in 
this case, we declare it to be our judgment that the 
rights of all parties concerned can only be legally 
and righteously maintained by reference of the en- 
tire matter to the association to which Mr. Buck is 
amenable. 


CLUBS 

MINN.—The Minnesota Club, at its November 
meeting, was entertained at Red Wing by the 
Minnesota Training School. A special train car- 
ried nearly 200 members and guests from the Twin 
Cities, who were shown through the institution. 
The general subject, The Child Problem, was dis- 
cussed in its various phases by specialists. Miss 
Sarah C. Brooks spoke on The Normal Develop- 
ment of the Child, Dr. G. R. Merrill on The Child 
and the Home, Dr. A. C. Rogers on The Degenerate 
Child. This autumn outing was both pleasant and 
profitable. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


Mt. Vernon held an unusual evening gathering 
last week, a large number of the members of the 
congregation and their friends being present. It 
was a reception in honor of a Chinese young man, 
Chan Loon Teung, who a number of years ago en- 
tered the Sunday school of this church and showed 
unusual intelligence. He was aided to attend the 
Northfield school to prepare for Harvard College 
and graduate last year. At this reception Dr. Her- 
rick, the pastor, spoke of the young man’s career, 
and then presented him a handsome token from his 
friends. Mr. Teung has started now for San Fran- 
cisco, whence he sails Dec. 18 for China. There he 
will enter Banyan City Institute as teacher of 
chemistry and physics. The institute is under the 
American Board and will probably become self 
supporting ere long. 

With unabated enthusiasm for Whitman College, 
Miss Virginia Dox, its representative, has recently 
returned to New England from Chicago and her 
headquarters for the present are at 2 Linden Street, 
Worcester. She spoke last Sunday morning at the 
Walnut Avenue Chureh in Roxbury, and in the 
evening at Dr. MecKenzie’s church in Cambridge. 
She is straining every nerve to secure the $20,000 
needed for Whitman College in order that the terms 
of Dr. Pearsons’s gift may be met. 

Arrangements were made for the Hampton Insti- 
tute students, who have been around Boston, to 
visit the following churches on these dates: North 
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Avenue, Cambridge, Nov. 21; Phillips, South Bos- 
ton, Noy. 26; Immanuel, Noy. 30. President Frissell 
presided, and an Indian and a Negro spoke at each 
place. Further announcements are: Park Street, 
Dec. 5, and Brighton, Dee. 10. 
Massachusetts 

SALEM.—The churehes held a union meeting at 
the South Chureh, Sunday evening, Nov. 28, in 
commemoration of the life and services of Dr. Mai 
eus Whitman. Rev. D. W. S. Clarky D.D., gave 
the address. 
well inaugurated in the city. 


A vigorous anti-saloon campaign is 


BROCKTON.—Porter. The house has been freshly 
painted and newly roofed, and will now be refres- 
coed. Besides the $14,000 already paid from the 
estate of the late Catherine Cobb, there have been 
paid $200 each to the Sunday school and the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society and $500 to the church 
home committee. Rev. A. W. Archibald, D. D., is 
pastor 

MERRIMAC.—The annual meeting of the church 
was a happy one. The finances are in exellent con- 
dition. The people are united and enthusiastie for 
a good work the coming year. The roll-call was 
held on a Sunday evening. The pastor, Rev. G. L. 
Todd, gave an address celebrating the fifth anni- 
versary of his installation. A continuous growth in 
membership of Sunday school and: church marks 
the period. The enrolled church membership is 
now 34. The paster’s Monday evening class of 60 
members is taking up Pease’s normal course for 
Sunday school teachers 

CANTON has called Rev. M. A. Dougherty as a 
stated supply, with residence in Cambridge. He 
has preached several years acceptably in Presby- 
terian churehes in the West. Since then he has 
given special study to Christian sociology. 

Fatt River.—Union services were held in the 
Baptist Temple Thanksgiving Day. Among those 
taking part were Rev. Messrs. W. W. Adams, D. D., 
P. W. Lyman, William Knight and E. A. Buek, be- 
sides representatives of the Baptist and Presbyte 
rian churches. 

PALMER.—Second. The Men's Club, Y. P. 8. 
C. E., King’s Daughters and Sunday school, besides 
the church authorities, have assumed the support 
of Our Church Bulletin, the first number of which 
was issued in November. For a time the church 
united with the Dalton chureh in publishing a 
paper. An Intermediate C. E. Society has just 
been organized. The pastor is Rev. F. E. Jenkins. 

WorRcCESTER.—Piedmont. Rev. H. H. Russell of 
Columbus, 0., supplied the pulpit Nov. 21, and on 
Tuesday evening, under the auspices of the C. E. 

and Epworth League union, addressed an audience 
that packed Mechanics Hall to its full capacity, on 
the anti-saloon movement. A union Thanksgiving 
service for the south end Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches was held with Piedmont, Dr. 
A. Z. Conrad of the Old South preaching the sermon 
on Master and Multitude, or Divine Provision for 
Human Needs.— Plymouth. With this church 
was held a union Thanksgiving service forthe north 
end churches, in which the First Universalist and 
Church of the Unity (Unitarian) joined. The speak- 
ers were Rey. W. B. Oleson of Belmont Chureb and 
Rey. E. M. Chapman of Central, the theme being 
Forgotten Factors in Our National Advancement. 
Mayor Sprague and Senator Hoar were present.— 
The Y. P.S C. E. and Epworth Leagues provided a 
bountiful Thanksgiving dinner for 165 men at Wel- 
come Mission and after the dinner a rousing gospel 
meeting was held 

aine 

OTISFIELD celebrated its 100th anniversary Nov. 
23. The day was inclement, but the attendance 
was large and the exercises interesting. When 
the people undertook to build their first meeting 
house there was not a plowed road in the town nor 
a school, nor had there ever been a money tax col- 
lected. The original proprietors of the township 
offered to finish a meeting house on the outside if 
the inhabitants would finish and furnish it within, 
and the proposal was gladly accepted. The house 
was dedicated in Nove 17¥7. Sixteen days 
later a church was organized. At dedication a 
half-barrel of quantity of 
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re .) generous a provision. The 
first 7 not as prosperous as later ones, 
: been blessed with earnest and 





) 1. G. Merrill, during 
whose pastorate LUT were added to the church, and 
Rev. J. P. Richardson, who received 184. The 
*hureh 





begins its second century with about 50 
inday school and C. E 
Society. Rev. D. E. Coburn is pastor. 

BANGoOR.—A union Thanksgiving service was held 
with Central Church, the subject being Lawlessness 
—Its Cause and Cure. Special music was much en- 
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joyed.——The State Bible Society held its annual 
meeting here. Rev. G. C. Wilson has charge of the 
work. He reported about 500 families found desti- 
tute of the Bible and many received a copy with 
great joy. 

Wooprorps.-—A large audience heard Dr. Lyman 
Abbott lecture on The Democracy of Education. 
A pleasant feature of the occasion was a social re- 
ception following, where Dr. and Mrs. Abbott and 
their son, Rey. E. H. Abbott, met many friends. 

SouTH PORTLAND.—Rev. C. E. Andrews has 
preached his last sermon here as pastor. He has 
done faithful work, and many regrets are expressed 
at his departure. He was presented with a hand 
some gift by one of the parishioners. 

Fort FAIRFIELD.—On account of continued ill 
health the pastor, Rev. G. B. Hescock, is obliged 
to give up his charge, and will make his home in 
Monson with his family. He has been here 12 
years and is much beloved. 

ASHLAND.—A series of special meetings is in 
progress, the pastor, Rey. C. L. Parker, being as- 
sisted by Rev. H. H. Noyes of Island Falls. Rev. 
C. E. Owen supplied recently. 

BRIDGTON.—The sudden death of the wife of the 
pastor, Rey. G. M. Woeodwell, leaving an infant and 
another little one, is a great sorrow to their many 
friends. 

New Hampshire 


BERLIN.—Last Sunday occurred the 20th anni- 
versary of the church, and the services of morning 
and evening were thronged. Special musie was 
rendered. Three former pastors attended—Rey. 
Messrs. A. J. Benedict, 8S. L. Bowler and A. T. Hill- 
man. Prof. E. Y. Hinks, who gave the address at 
the formation of the church, preached the morning 
sermon. Inthe evening the pastor, Rev. J. B. Car- 
ruthers, gave a historical address, and visiting min- 
isters and resident pastors made brief speeches. 

CoNWAY.—A reception was given the new pastor 
and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. Burrill, at the par- 
sonage, Nov. 19. Friends were present to the num- 
ber of about 100, who enjoyed extending greetings 
to the young couple. Refreshments were served 
during the evening. On departing the friends left 
substantial tokens of esteem, among them two 
chairs and a parlor clock. 

MILFORD.—The 109th anniversary of the church 
was celebrated Nov. 19. Rey. H. P. Peck. the pastor, 
was master of ceremonies. Among the guests pres- 
ent from out of town were Gov. G. A. Ramsdell, a 
native and a grandson of the first pastor, and Deacon 
T. H. Russell of Boston, fatber of the pastor's wife 
Interesting remarks and excellent musie were in- 
cluded in the program. 

West LEBANON.—Recent repairs on the edifice 
have been completed and the doors are again open 
for worship. The roof bas been reshingled and the 
interior entirely renovated. ceilings and walls. A 
bew carpet and draperies add much te the attract- 
iveness. The parsonage has also received atten- 
tion. About $500 have been expended. 

NELSON.—Much religious interest has been de- 
veloped by the recent district meetings, and sev- 
eral persons have already expressed their purpose 
to begin the Christian life. Others are inquiring 
Some not in the habit of attending church services 
have been present. 


Vermont 

Ripron.—The special meetings led by Mrs. A. 8. 
Myers for several weeks were successful and a 
number of conversions resulted in additions to the 
churches. 

SToweE.—During the seven years of Rey. S. F. 
Drew’s pastorate, now closmg, 71 new members bave 
been received. Benevolences have averaged | 
a year. 





Bradford has had a series of extra meetings with 
good results A widespread religious interest of 
unusual depth is manifest in Fairlee.—-In Wil- 
liamstown about 30 conversions have resulted from 
recent revival meetings, and about the same number 
in East Brookfield. 





Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE.— Beneficent. The union Thanks- 
giving service for the Congregational churches of 
the city, following the custom of many years, was 
held here. Rev. 8. H. Woodrow preached a sermon 
full of forceful thought.——P/ymouth. The Sunday 
evening department of Plymouth Institute has is- 
sued cards of invitation, with a list of difficult ques- 
tions to be answered in lecture form by the pastor. 
such as: What Is Evolution? What Is God? What 
Is a Miracle? What Is Life? What Is Conscience? 


Connecticut 
Nrgw HAveEN.—At the united Ministers’ Meeting, 
Nov. 22, Rev. A. M. Hall of Taylor Church read a 


paper on The Use of Old Testament Prophecy by 
the Apostles.——The union Thanksgiving service 
was held in Center Chureh, Dr. Newman Smyth 
preaching the sermon.—— United. Forthcoming 
speakers for the Men’s Club Sunday evening service 
are Prof. F. G. Peabody, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., 
and Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D. D.—Humphrey 
Street. The associate pastor, Rev. E. P. Armstrong, 
concluded his labors Nov. 20. During his 11 months 
of service the Sunday school, to which much of his 
time was devoted, increased from 389 to 602, a net 
gain of 213. Of these 51 are in the home depart- 
ment. The school is graded, having seven depart- 
ments, kindergarten, primary, junior, intermediate, 
progressive, adult and home. A graded course of 
supplemental instruction has been introduced. A 
successful weekly teachers’ meeting has had an av 

erage of over 50 per cent. of the teachers present. 
The men’s class numbers 37.-—A_ new system of 
pastoral visitation has been introduced, by which a 
large corps of workers greatly aid the pastor. The 
use of individual cups at communion is highly suc- 
cessful. The Boys’ Brigade held an annual recog- 
nition service recently, at which their chaplain, the 
senior pastor, Rev. F. R. Luckey, presented 18 boys 
with silver medals in recognition of five years of 
continuous service. 

HARTFORD.—A union of the superintendents, as- 
sistants and ex-superintendents of Sunday schools 
of this vicinity was organized Noy. 21. The union 
will hold six meetings during the year and it is 
hoped that much helpfulness will be derived from 
its gatherings. Mr. W. H. Hall of West Hartford 
is the president. Fourth. President Hartranft of 
Hartford Seminary preached at the service, Nov. 
21, held in memory of Mr. C. H. Johnson, the late 
organist of this church.— Asylum Hill. The Glen- 
wood, Asylum Avenue and the First Baptist Church 
united in a Thanksgiving service. Rev. H. Patti- 
son of the First Baptist Church preached.— Park. 
A union Thanksgiving service was heid with this 
church, in which the Center, South and Pearl Street 
joined. Rev. W. W. Ramsey preached.—— South. 
Dr. E. P. Parker exchanged pulpits last Sunday 
with Rey. F. W. Perkins of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Universalist.——At the annual meeting of 
the City Missionary Society, Nov. 21, addresses 
were made by Rev. W. D. L. Love and Deacon 
S. M. Benedict. Mr. Gillette, the city missionary, 
made during the year 771 calls at the hospital, 
found work for 2.800 men and held 150 religious 
services 

MERIDEN.—First. A Men's Social Union, newly 
il hold a “talk night” fortnightly. 
About 40 members were enrolled at the first meet 
ing. Kev. J. W. Cooper, D.D., and Mr. C. 8. 
Landers visited the church, Nov. 9, and spoke of 
the Social Union at South Church, New Britain.— 
The C. E. Society observed its 12th anniversary 
Nov. 17. The Senior and Intermediate Societies 
united in the observance. 


organized, w 


GRANBY.—The 25th anniversary of the church 
was observed last week Sunday. The morning serv- 
ice included a historical address by Rev. S. E 
Evans and special selections by the choir. In the 
evening, in addition to the special music, letters 
from several pastors and greetings from the parent 
churches were read. The regular services at the 
North Congregational and Universalist churches 
were omitted. 


NEW BRITAIN.—South. Temperance Day and 
Marcus Whitman Day were both observed last 
Sunday. Dr. J. W. Cooper chose for his morning 
subject A Modern Hero, and in the evening spoke 
on Drinking According to Law. Mr. C. A. Gillette 
of Hartford addressed the Senior and Prof. J. A. 
Stuart the Junior Sunday school on Temperance. 


DURHAM.—Interesting union evangelistic serv- 
ices have been held for two weeks, the Congre- 
gational and the Methodist churches uniting. The 
first week an evangelist was present, but the sec- 
ond the neighboring pastors assisted, Dr. A. W. 
Hazen and Rey. F. W. Greene of Middletown being 
among the number. 





WATERBURY.—First. The Guild has started its 
winter work with an enthusiastic public meeting, 
which was addressed by Dr. Anderson, who spoke 
on Prof. Henry Drummond. Second. The Boys. 
Brigade attended church in a body a week ago Sun’ 
day night, and addresses were made in their behalf- 








CLINTON.—According to his usual custom in the 
autumn, Rev. T. A. Emerson is preaching to young 
people on The Best Things—Fighting for the Best 
Things, the Best Friend, the Best Book, the Best 
Life, the Best Home, the Best Church. 


FARMINGTON.—Rey. E. A. Paddock, a Western 
missionary, addressed the congregation recently, 
and the Sunday school at its session which followed 
voted $25 toward his work. The benevolent soci- 
ety cleared nearly $150 on its supper. 
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PLYMOUTH.—The annual roll-call and supper 
was recently held with 400 in attendance. Inter- 
esting addresses and special music made the occa- 
sion enjoyable. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

SYRACUSE. — Plymouth. Rev. E. N. Packard, 
DD. D., has recently organized a class for the study 
of the Bible on a week night and open to all denom 
inations. The attendance thus far is about 50, in- 
cluding a number from other churches. Sharman’s 
Studies in the Life of Christ, with Stevens & Bur- 
ton’s harmony, are used. The class promises much 
usefulness..— Good Will. Rev. H. N. Kinney closes 
his pastorate the present month., His ministry has 
been notable in his own church and the city at 
large. Over 200 persons have been added to the 
ehureh during his four years, He led in forming 
several organizations in the church. Many large 
and notable gatherings have been held with his 
people. He was for two years president of the City 
c. E. Union, and led the work for good citizenship 
with such success that the national banner was 
awarded this union. He has been active in many 
clubs and associations. Mrs. Kinney has greatly 
endeared herself to many, and has for some time 
been president of the Ladies’ Missionary Associa- 
tion of central New York. The good wishes of 
many friends will go with these earnest workers. 

ROCHESTER.— South. A well attended reception 
was tendered the new pastor, Rev. G. L. Hanscom 
on the evening of the 16th. Rev. Dr. H.C. Riggs, 
the last pastor, spoke the welcome of the city pas- 
tors and Prof. G. W. Miner that of the congrega- 
tion. Mr. Hanscom is a native of Maine and for 
five years has been pastor in New Hampton, Io. 

SAVANNAH held its first communion last month, 
and received for that occasion the communion serv- 
ice used for so many years by the old chureh of 
Sangerfield, now defunct, the few survivors being 
glad to have it serve a new term of life with this 
new church. Rev. B. N. Wyman is pastor here and 
is meeting with much encouragement. 

Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA.— Central, under the efficient pas- 
torate of Rev. C. H. Richards, D. D., has made it- | 
self a help and comfort to other churches near it. | 
The young people are well organized. The Young 
Men’s Union embraces a chapter of the Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip, an orchestra and other 
organizations. The former branch, Park Church, 
is now on its feet, under the able leadership of Rev. 
Cc. B. Adams, and the Kensington Chureh, Rev. 
N. N. Bormose, pastor, has shown efficiency in its 
work. Brickwork, painting, building and other 
sorts of work are done by its members.—Another 
remarkable church has just been gathered in an 
old blacksmith shop in the southeast part of the 
city, which, under the direction of Rev. F. E. 
Wieder, is now engaged in building a brick meeting 
house. Already there are over 200 scholars in the 
Sunday school of this new enterprise. 


THE SOUTH 
Georgia 
ATLANTA.—Central has just held a special serv- 
ice for the Travelers’ Protective Association, 


which was attended by the entire body. Rev. R. 
V. Atkisson, the pastor, preached on Honesty in 
Business, and made a deep impression. The house 
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was crowded to the doors, The pastor has just 
resigned.——First, according to custom, united in 
Thanksgiving service with the Methodist church. 
After service dinner was served by the ladies, and a 
handsome sum was realized for the improvement of 
the ventilation of the meeting house. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

BuRTON.—The Sunday evening congregations are 
the largest ever had here and the services are de- 
void of all sensational methods. The prayer meet- 
ings are increasing in interest and attendance 
through the co-operation of the C. E. Society with 
the pastor, Rev. E. O. Mead. In the eight years in 
which the pastor has been in this his first pastorate 
he has attended weddings in seven townships and 
funerals in 12. Money has just been raised to light 
the church with electricity and the new lights will 
be put in at once. 

Hupson.—The Men’s League held its fall meet- 
ing Nov. 17 with about 60 men present. A supper 
was served by the wives of the members, after 
which speeches were made by Dr. C. B. Hulbert, 
Dr. W. I. Chamberlain of the Ohio Farmer, Rev. 
Henry Stauffer, Prof. Clay Herrick and the pastor, 
Rev. C. H. Small. The parish has just been divided 
into 27 districts, with a visitor for each, to co- 
operate with the pastor in looking after the tem- 
poral and spiritual interests. 

ZANESVILLE.—Under the genial leadership of 
Rey. C. H. Hanks this young chureh is enjoying a 
remarkable degree of prosperity. Its audience- 
room is packed Sunday morning and evening and it 
is the only church in the city out of debt and witha 
good amount in its treasury. 


Continued on page 876. 





For Sick Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It removes the cause by stimulating the action of 
the stomach, promoting digestion and quieting the 
nerves. 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand, 
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Now Look Out 


For Colds, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, 
Fevers and the Crip. 

These dreadful scourges are liable at any 
time to attack the weak and debilitated. If you 
have pure, rich blood you have little to fear. 
Therefore, keep your blood pure and your sys- 
tem toned up by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It is your safeguard against sickness. 

“T was suffering with a bad cough and could 
not sleep at night. I began taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla and it was not long before I was able 
to sleep and the cough had disappeared. I have 
also been relieved of general debility by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.””, Mrs. ELLEN M. CARR, 
25 Haven Street, Reading, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Hood’s Pills jit; guzinitaee 

The U. S. Government 


buys only the best. When in the market for mer- 
chandise it obtains samples and submits them to 
rigid expert examination before placing its order. 

Since 1890 the Government has purchased MASON 
& HAMLIN 


ORCANS and PIANOS 


exclusively for the equipment of its Indian schoois 
as well as for the ships of the ‘White Squadron.” 
Wise men profit by the experience of others. The 
experience of the Government experts is available 
for every one. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 


A. GUILMANT 


Prof. d’organ, Conservatoire de Musique, 
Organist de La Trinite, Paris, 


WILL GIVE 

Two Grand Organ Recitals 
At ** Mission Church,’’ 

1545 Tremont Street, 


Evening of Wednesday, Dec. 8th, at 8. 
Afternoon of Thursday Dec. 9th, at 3. 
The organ at this church is said to be the finest 
in the State, and as such is selected for these 
recitals by the World’s Greatest Organist. 


Tickets $1.00 at Steinart Hall, 162 Boylston St. 


Roxbury, 


BOSTON. 
TIMELY I. Planning. 
3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist 4. somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets zenship. 


3 ets. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 

Aug. ’97 (on new principle—Man- 

r= tels” superceded). Indestructible. 
- economic, handsome, 81.50. I sell 
consumers express prepaid, till 

local agent appointed. 

A. G. MORES LaGrange, IIL 


In writing Morey name this paper. 











what the family Board may become. It 


TABLE DIGNITY. 


Meeting thousands of furniture buyers we 
can testify to one fact:—that with the ma- 
jority of persons the dining table is the most 
important single 
entire house. 

The idea came to us this season to try and 
improve dining tables. 


piece of furniture in the 


Here is a vision of 
is one of the most effective designs which 


has been produced in Boston in many years. 
The box framing is nearly 11 inches in depth, but recedes so that it is entirely 


out of the way of the sitter. 
ing cabrioles with strong carving at the 


There is a notable dignity and veritable distinction about this table. 
While it requires no extra size of room, it lends an 


unique among its fellows. 


air of sumptuousness to the whole apartment. 


and mahogany at medium cost. 


The top is cross-banded. 


The legs are great, sweep- 
top and massive claw-feet. 
It is 


We shall supply it in both oak 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET. BOSTON. 
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| Bargain ) *1,00 


on the 


Second Floor, 
; *2.00 
Tables 

7] —|[_ *5.00 


3.00 
Are Now Ready + Fl 
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First Floor. 








° " All are exceptional 
° bargains which can- 
4 aie not be duplicated. 














Visitors to our city are especially invited to 
inspect its largest China Store. Our splendid line 
of China, Glass, and Silver makes gift selection 
an casy matter. 


Abram French Co. 


| 75 Years a China | 89-91-93 Franklin St., 


Cor. Devonshire 












Love’s 
Arrows 


are more potent when tipped with 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 


and Confections : 





Sold everywhere. Buy them and 
have a Merry Christmas. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water, 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Dyspepsia, Co EF 


Unlike all other Flo 
and little starch—whj 
Nutritious and pal 
valied in America 

PAMPH 













Diabetes and Obesity. 

se it contains no bran 
acidity and flatulence, 
hest degree Unrt 


FREE. 
Watertown, N.Y. 


BELLS | 


3teel Alloy Church & School Bells. Send for 
catalogue. The C.S, RELL CO., Hillsboro, O 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SoutH NEWBURY is meeting the hard times still 
felt so sorely in the rural districts by the families 
taking turns in doing the janitor work and opening 
their homes for the prayer meeting, and by cutting 
the wood for fuel at a “wood bee ”’ from trees given 
by members. 

TWINSBURG.—The recent accessions on confes- 
sion at the last communion were the fruits of a 
catechetical class held through the summer by the 
pastor, Rev. W. A. Swengel. 


Ilinois 
(For Chicago news see page 837.) 


SHAW, under the leadership of the new pastor, | 
| Rey. Alexander Simpson, is pressing forward with 
courage. An indication of the zeal and energy of 
| this chureh, not yet two years old, is the fact that 


the people carry on a mission located in a neighbor- 


| ing district called *‘ The Swamp.” 


Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflower, which has been va- 


eant since Aug. 1, has secured as its new pastor 


Rev. H. N. Kinney. Dr. N. A. Hyde is pastor emer- 
itus. Mr. Kinney is a graduate of Harvard and 
Andover, and has held pastorates in Fergus Falls, 
Minn., Winsted, Ct., and Syracuse, N. Y. He 
has been prominent in Endeavor work and in the 
Good Citizenship movement. Mr. and Mrs. C, J. 
Buchanan of this church, who are prominent En- 
deavorers, attended the San Francisco convention 
and afterward took an Alaskan trip and were 
wrecked in the City of Mexico. They escaped, but 
the prize good citizenship banner awarded to In- 
dianapolis went down with the baggage. Mrs. 
Buchanan, State president of the Woman’s Board, 
has been giving interesting talks on Alaskan Mis- 
sions since her return.—Pi/grim. The edifice 1s 
being renovated without and within. The lot has 
been graded and sodded.——VPeop/e’s. The choir 
gave a concert with special music, Nov. 16, which 
netted handsomely.—Brightiwood observed Nov. 
21 as a special home missionary day, with sermons 
preached by Rey. W. F. Berger and Superintendent 
Curtis. Plymouth. Superintendent Curtis gave 
an illustrated lecture upon the Puritans before the 
young people Noy. 20, 





WHITING.—Work is progressing well under the 
new pastor, Rev. J. B. Ross. A constant increase 
is noted in attendance until the congregations are 
now the largest since the house was built, and the 
largest in the eity. Rev. Drs. Frank Crane and 
J. F. Loba have recently lectured before the young 
people. The midweek meeting and Sunday school 
are increasing in size and interest. 

Washington is raising money for improvements 
on its building. 

Michigan 

DeETROIT.—A mass meeting of Congregationalists 
was held with the First Chureh the evening of Nov. 
21 under the auspices of the Detroit Congregational 
Union. The large auditorium was filled and all the 
pastors were on the platform. The object was to 
bring the needs of Congregationalism before the 
churehes. Four addresses were given on Congre- 
gationalism in Detroit: Its Work in the Past, Its 
Position Today, Its Future and Needs, and What to 
Do and How to Do It. The meeting was full of 
enthusiasm.—— First. The services of preaching, 
prayer and praise had daily for two weeks such 
topics as these: Soul Longing for God, Members in 
Particular, Giving Aecount to God, Growing Chris- 
tians. 

GRAND HAVEN.—Rev. D. H. Richardson, the 
pastor, took his vacation in October, the summer 
resort visitors who attended the services making 
his absence during the warm months inadvisable. 
He spent his time at Chicago Seminary doing; post- 
graduate work. Since his return a sermon on the 
Twenty-third Psalm, illustrated by stereopticon 


Continued on page 878. 





Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers. 


| etc., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 


Rey. C. W. HARDENDORF of the Hudson River N. Y. 
Association will be glad to assist Congregational pastors 
and churches in evangelistic work. For tes and other 
information address him at Albany, N. References 
Rev. G. W. Nims, Walton, N. Y.; Rev. W. D. Marsh, 
Watertown, N. Y.; or, Rev. J. G. Fallon, Albany, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 


| St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: 
| improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
| tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 


homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for nn vessels ; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. ©. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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OPENING DISPLAY | 


——0 F—— | 


Holiday Goods 


This week we are making our first 
showing of Choice Novelties and Arti- | 
cles especially selected for the Christ- 
mas trade. There is a splendid assort- 
ment of | 

Dolls, Juvenile Books, Games, _ | 
Booklets, Novelties in Jewelry, | 

Calendars, Christmas Cards, | 

Fancy Celluloid and Silver 
Novelties, | 
Toilet and Jewel Cases, 
Metal Frames, 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, 
Umbrellas, Fancy Suspenders, 
Leather Goods, 

China Cups and Saucers, etc. 

The prices are allin keeping with our 
reputation for giving the most value for 
your money. 


WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 


Millinery, Cl. aks and Dry Goods, 











90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





In three points— 
tone, action, and dura- 


_—w~- --.m 


bility—no organ ap- 


— 


proaches the 


ESTEY 


ogg 











Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
with prices, to Estey Organ Com- 
pany, Brattleboro, Vt. 


a i i id 








THE STELLA MUSIC BOX 


is the swectest in tone, plays all your fa- 
vorite me:odies by means of interchange- 
able metallic tune sheets without pins or 
projections, never gets out of tune and is 
always ready to play. Hymns, Songs, and 
Operatic selections beautifully rendered. 
DO NOT PURCHASE A MUSIC BOX 
BEFORE HEARINC A STELLA. 
Price, $75.00 and $100.00. Tunes, 60 cents. 
Write for catalogue JACOT & SON, 
and list of tunes. 89 Union 8q., New York. 
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The Business Outlook 


It cannot be said that general trade has | 
Colder | 
weather in the Northwest has stimulated the | 


shown any marked development. 


retail demand’ for winter goods and mer- 
chants have been free buyers of merchandise, 





but this spurt of activity does not apply to | 


the whole country. 
England, general trade has thus far been 
somewhat of a disappointment. 

However, if the West keeps busy and con- 
tinues to be the large consumer of goods that 
she has since the early summer, Eastern peo- 
ple may rest content, for the large Western 
demand for manufactured goods will keep 
our mills and factories busy and give employ- 
ment to labor. If the latter is well employed 
it means more money in circulation, so that 
ultimately the wave of comparative prosper- 
ity which is sweeping over the West is certain 
to spread to all sections, including the East. 

Cotton manufacturing here is in bad shape, 
however. Prices are low and the mills are 
making no profit on the limited amount of 
goods they are able to dispose of. Mill men 
here believe that raw cotton is scraping on 
bottom, and that just as soon as it begins to 
advance values on the manufactured product 
will become firmer. 
shoes are in steady movement, and the rubber 


Here in the East, in New | 


| 


Woolens and boots and | 


factories report a much larger business than 


last year. 

In the stock market there is a disposition to 
await the assembling of Congress before 
making any fresh commitments of capital. 
Operators on the stock exchanges are dis- 
posed to go slow until they see what sort of a 
Congress it is—whether rabidly jingoistie or 
disposed to assist rather than retard the full 
return of confidence to capital and business 
interests. 





Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is sanrve cents. 


ROPES—LOWELL—In Boston, Nov: 23, by Rev. Leigh- 


ton Parks, Mr. James Hardy Ropes, instructor in | 


Harvard divinity school, and Alice, daughter of Mrs. 
Edward J. Lowell. 


Deaths 





The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each | 


additional line ten cents, counting exght words toaline. The | 


money should be 8 sent ut with the notice. 


KEITH—In Corona, southe: rn Cc alifornia, Nov. 27, Rev. | 


f A. F. Keith, formerly pastor of the North Congrega- 
tional Church of Providence, aged 56 years. 

PARTRIDGE-—In New Marlboro, Mass., Noy. 16, Miss 
Maria C. 


Partridge, born Nov. 28, 1808, a sister of | 


Joseph L. Partridge of Brooklyn and grand-daughter | 


of Rev. Joseph Lyman, D. D., of Hatfield. Atthe time 
of her death she was the oldest member of the church 
in that place. She was buried at Hatfield, Nov. 2 

SHARPE-—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 22, Elizabeth A., 
widow of Hezekiah D. Sharpe, aged 86 years. 
Mrs. Sharpe were among the original members of the 
Church of the Pilgrims. 

STAPLES—In New Bedford, Nov. 25, Rev. John ©. Sta 
ples, aged 55 yrs., 10 mos, 


MRS. H. F. GILBERT 
Harriet Ford Watrous, wife of Rey. Albert S. Gilbert 
of East Milton, Mass., and only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. F. Watrous of Gravesville, Wis., died at East 
Milton, Oct. 27 


B® Mrs. Gilbe rt was born at Mishawaka, Ind. She was a 


| 


Mr. and | 
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hambra), Algiers, 


routh 
nople, Athens, 
Palermo, 


places with greater comfort and 

safety, and it is the only way by 

which you avoid innumerable customs 

ee inspections, frequent transfers, the 
packing and unpacking of baggage 

and many other annoyances. All ap- 
pointments on this cruise first-class. 


ene is no way of reaching these 





(Damascus), 





UPON THE 


HAMBURC- 
AMERICAN. 
LINE’S - - 


J Super) Twin-Serew Express mae! 


Victoria, 


Y leaving New York on Janu- 


ary 27, 1898, ana returning on April 6. 
RATES OF PAS- PER BERTH 
SAGE FROM UPWARD. 


THE ITINERARY INCLUDES: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Malaga (Granada and Al- 
Genoa, Villefranche 
(Nice), Bizerta (Tunis), Alexandria (Cairo | 

and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem, HH | 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea), Bey- ill 
i 


es 
ip 


Constanti- | 
Canea (Crete), <7 


Naples and Genoa, and 
return to New York, 


For further particulars apply to 


Hamburg-American Line, 


(37 7 Groodam, New York. 
* Randolph Street, Chicago. 
337 Walnut Street, Philadeinhia. 
401 California Street, San Francisco, 
70 State Street, Boston. 








Gaze’s Tours. 
EUROPE tre ORIENT 


‘aut PALESTINE “tga 


graduate of Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis., in the | 


same class with him who beeame her husband. 
in college was a brilliant one. For pure womantiness 


Her life | 


and strength of character she was without a peer, and | 


in intellectual effort was always honored. She spent 
several years in teaching, for which she had an unusual 
gift and in which she achieved a high reputation. 

She was married to Mr. Gilbert Aug. 12, 1896. The 


noble qualities which had made her home, ber college | 


and — life a true success were applied to 
splendid advantage in her new field of work. Though 
only a short time with the people at East Milton, where 
she felt she was but a colabover in the cause of her 
Master, she won her way into all hearts, and by her 


words and deeds was teaching a deep lesson of strong | 


Christian character, and her influence was such as must 
long continue to be felt 
MRS. ELIZABETH NICHOLS 

Widow of the late Merit Nichols, died in Waterbury, 
Ct., Oct. 10, of heart disease in the eighty-fifth year of 
her age. Over sixty years a member of C hrist’s Church, 
she walked with God and was not, for God took her. 
Like the sunset which closes a beautiful autumn day 
was the going home; and the night of death had no 
terror, for the Lord was mindful of bis own; thus it was 
only a little folding of the hands to sle ep. R. 








A FESTAL BOARD.—Those of our readers who 
think the glory has departed from American in- 


dustrial art should see the dining table pictured in | 


another column in the announcement of the Paine | 
Furniture Co. We can remember to have seen 
nothing finer than this festal board in an experi- 


ence of over forty years of Boston hospitality. It is | 
a superb creation and we envy the lucky owner. 





PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS 
TouRS under personal escort. ALL EXPENSES— $480 
to $875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, MOROCCO, 
ALGIE ’, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGyP T, PALES 
TINE 





U ’ ° 
ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired 
tour—EuUROPE, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE 
WORLD. Choice Rooms all Ocean Steamers 


W. H. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home 
comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 





HOBKIRK INN (Est. 1882), 8. C. 
Homelike. J 1 cooking. 
| Courteous service. Moder 1g charges. Golf. Saddle 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


horses. Wheeling. Circula 
F. 


v. K LDREDGE, 


HATCH & Foote 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 
NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 


Established 1867 Members N. ¥. Stock Exe change. 


Oo Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 
largely by best Banks and Trust Companies 
oO RN 


Proprietor. 





Write for details. ROBERT E. STRAHO 
ques & CO., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan.,1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS 

Cash in Banks ..... 

Real Estate ..... 

United States Stocks... 

State Bonds...... 

City Bonds... 

Rail Road Bonds.. 

Ww ater Bonds .. 

Gas Stocks and Bonds.. 

Rail Road Stocks.. . 

pe Stocks ........ 
Trust Co. Stocks x 

Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on 
Real Estate...... 

Loans on Stocks, pay able on demand 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of 


£306,032.86 
»748,857.41 





602,866.76 


Agents .. H 

= due and acerued on 1st January, 
189 oeqnes 55,678.34 
#10,3¢ 4.39 





LIABILITIES 


Cash Capital ° &:3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund.. 4,280,827.00 
Reserve for U ae Losses and Claims, *. 385,128.68 
Net Surplus.. 346,268.71 
a 10,808, 224.39 
D. A. HEALD, Presider 
7 (i WAS BURN,? Vice- Presidents. 





‘ 
Ww. Jo BIG WwW, T.B : iREENE, Secretaries. 
H. J. FE RIS. A. M. BURTIS, Ass't Secretaries. 


NEW vous January 12, 1897. 
IF YOU HAVE... 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
WESTERN FARM LANDS, 
or CITY LOTS 


taken by foreclosure, and 
wish to sell them, write to 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 8 Congress Street, BOSTON. 
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views, a harvest home 8. 8. concert, the first ever 
held here, and the energetic work of the chorus, 
assisted by the fine pipe organ recently bought, 
have helped to make the church a power in the 
community. During his absence the parsonage 
was improved by a brick feundation and repairs on 
the cellar, making it more healthful and pleasant. 

GRAND Rapips.—Pa-k. Prof. G. F. Wright of 
Oberlin has given an ir. sctive course of scientific 
lectures.—South has closed a three weeks’ series 
of special meetings by the pastor. Spiritual results 
are expected.— Barker Memoria/ tendered its new 
pastor, Rey. J. T. Walker, and his wife a reception 
Noy, 18.—Smith Memorial. Rey. F.G. Blanshard 
has planned to give a course of sermons on Mes- 
sianic Prophecy in the morning and a sociological 
series in the evening. Plymouth’s pastor, Rev. 
R. M. Higgins, is giving a course of evening ser- 
mons on the Evolution of the Working Man.— 
East has received a grant of $500 from the C. C. 
B. 8. for the church debt. 





CALUMET.-*At a recent impressive communion 
service 21 new members were received, many on 
confession. The services are noteworthy for the 
increasing number of young men and women who 
attend. 

Rochester has painted its house inside and out. 
—The Swedish Chureh, Ludington, has voted to 
become Congregational, and will seek sisterhood 
at an early date.——The Men's Sunday Evening 
Club of Alpena enjoyed a pleasant evening at a re- 
ception tendered them by the president at his home. 
——The Ladies’ Missionary Society of Manistee 
held an annual Thanksgiving service recently and 
raised over $50.——The Men’s Club of Alpena now 
numbers 65 and is a strong factor in the church. 


Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE.—Plymouth’s institutional work has 
recently been considerably enlarged by the pastor’s 
new assistant, Mr. D. M. Flagg. The capacity of 
the rooms set apart for this work is insufficient. 
Boys are turned away nearlyevery night. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Judson Titsworth, is giving, for Sunday 
evenings, a series of Bible character sketches, prin- 
cipally from the Old Testament. Large congrega- 
tions attend and the idea has become especially 
popular. 

Mapsson.—Rey. E. G. Updike is giving a series 
of Sunday morning sermons on The Moral and Re- 
ligious Value of the Old Testament. The 21st an- 
nual session of the Wisconsin Christian Alliance 
met in this city Nov. 16. Its object is to secure 
closer relations between the evangelical denom- 
inations of the State. 

DODGEVILLE.—P/ymouth. The Ladies’ Society 
has lately given about $100 worth of books to dis- 
tribute among strangers attending the church serv- 
ices. A visiting committee makes regular calls 
upon the sick. 

AURORAVILLE is yoked with Poysippi under 
the pastoral care of Mr. G. V. Clark, who has just 
closed a successful year's labor, and has been called 
for another year. He plans to enter seminary next 
fall. 

A boy choir of about 40 voices is being drilled for 
service in Menasha with 15 men. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 
St. Lovuts.—Central. The Sunday school hour 
has been changed from noon to 9.30 A. M., resulting 
in a decided increase in attendance. 
lowa 
GOWRIE AND FARNHAMVILLE.—The pastor, Rev. 
Mandus Barrett, reports excellent results from a 
two weeks’ meeting at Farnhamville, under the 
leadership of Fred B. Smith. Of the number who 
professed conversion five have been received to 
membership and more are expected. At Gowrie 
the influence of special meetings in the summer is 
still manifest. The services have a better ring to 
them—especially the prayer meeting, which is 
largely attended. On a recent Sunday evening a 
special service was held for young women in charge 
of the young women of the church. The pastor 
made an address especially adapted to the occasion. 
On the completion of his first year, in October, the 
people raised his salary. Mr. Barrett and his wife 
were recently given a surprise on the evening of 
their 10th wedding anniversary by 





the young peo- 
ple, who during the evening presented them with a 
gold piece. 

BERWICK.—Rey. Joseph Steele, Jr., reports 14 
hopeful conversions as the result of special meet- 
ings, in which he was assisted by Rev. J. W. Buck 
of Polk City. At the last communion there were 16 
accessions, all but three on confession. Others are 
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expected soon. The regular services are well at- 
tended and the people are encouraged. 

McINTIRE.—The annual meeting was recently 
held. Dinner was served, after which reports of the 
various organizations were read, the work for the 
coming year was considered and a brief devotional 
service was conducted by the pastor. The chureh 
closed the year without debt. Rev. L. M. Pieree is 
pastor. 

SIBLEY.—Both chureh and community have been 
greatly quickened by a stirring revival, under the 
leadership of Evangelist W. A. Sunday. About 
250 persons went forward during the meetings, 
many of them young men and heads of families. 


JEWELL JUNCTION.—A series of three interest- 


ng lectures on Good Citizenship were given bY | 


‘Rev. N. F. Douglas of Eagle Grove, Nov. 15-17. 
The topics were: Patriotism, Prosperity and Fra- 
ternity. 

EAGLE GROVE has inaugurated the Sunday af- 
ternoon vesper service at 4.30 in place of the regu- 
lar evening meeting. The first one, held Nov. 7, 
was well received. 

Evangelist Hartsough recently closed a series of 
revival meetings at Emmetsburg, in which 200 
cards were signed.—The young people of Traer 
have recently furnished the meeting house with 


Continued on page 87% 





'You Can Save $40 


and have a typewriter combining the best features of 
other machines with vital advan ages all its own. 


Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 


is made by a reliable concern, 
which shares its a with 
the buyer, no middlemen be- 
ing employed. The advan- 
tages of this machine are Du 
rability, Permanent Align- 
ment, Visible Writing, 
Universal Keyboard. 
PRICE, ONLY o 

, to any responsible 
TEN DAYS TRIAL FREE person wishing to 
test the machine, Descriptive Catalogue Free. Agents 
wanted in every town. The Williams Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Box 47, Plattsburg, N.Y. 











Redding, Baird & Co. 


Leaded and Colored Glass 


CHURCH AND 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


83 Franklin Street, Boston 





Note These 
Special Bargains. 


the following: 


NEW IVERS & POND PIANOS which have been discontinued from cata- 
logue on account of changes in case designs. 
NEW PIANOS, various makes. Slightly damaged in finish only. 


USED IVERS & POND PIANOS. 


as good as new. Great bargains among these. 
USED PIANOS. Other makes that have been taken in exchange for new 


Ivers & Pond’s. 


All ON EASY PAYMENTS. $10 to $25 down and $5 to $10 per month. 


Stool and scarf included and delivered 


All used pianos bought at this sale are returnable within two years at 


full purchase price in exchange for a 
particulars if you cannot call. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 114 Boylston St., Boston. 





Pianos. 


If you want a good piano at a low price it will pay you to investigate 






Note These 
Special Bargains. 


Rented a short time, but are practically 


free in Boston and suburbs. 


new Ivers & Pond. Write us for full 





An Ex=-U. S, Senator 


CALLS 


Dr. Warren’s 


Wild Cherry 


and 


Sarsaparilla Troches 


“A Medical Miracle.” 


He Says: 


I have used Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry 


and Sarsaparilla Troches for several years, 


testing their efficiency and healing power under the severest conditions. I consider these 


troches a medical miracle. They relieve at 


once. They work a permanent cure when 


cure is possible. They cure the blood, and when the blood is healthy, coughs, colds, and 
all difficulties of the throat and lungs disappear. NO PUBLIC SPEAKER, ACTOR, 
OR SINGER, OR ANY PERSON WHO HAS OCCASION TO USE THE VOICE, 


SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT THEM. 
I have any difficulty with the throat or vocal 


{ use them almost daily, and always when 
cords. 


All Druggists. Box sent by mail on receipt of 25c. 
by the American [ledicine Co., Manchester, N. H. 
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to 


Nobody ever complains of 
Macbeth lamp- chimneys. 

They give a good deal more 
light and don’t break. 


Get the Index 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Free to Mothers. 





From now until December arst, on receipt of the 
subscription price of $1.00, we shall send 


Babyhood 


for a year, and FREE, postpaid, any one of the fol- 
lowing articles: Elegant Sterling Silver Embroi- 
dery Scissors, Solid Silver Baby Spoon, Sterling 
Silver Bonnet Brush, Sterling Silver Tape 
Measure, The Famous Lincoln Gold Fountain 
Pen, Imported Music Box, with crank. ‘‘Baby 
World,’’ edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, the most 
charming gift book for children, Stories, pictures and 
rhymes; 300 illustrations. ‘*Katherine Beebe’s 
**Home Occupations,’’ Suggests an endless va- 
riety of simple nursery pastimes, Dr. Yale’s Inval- 
uable ‘‘ Nursery Problems,”’ enlarged edition; dis- 
cusses Feeding, Teething, Sleep, Colds, Coughs, etc. 

Fverybody knows that Babyhood has been since 
1884 the highest authority on the care, feeding, dress, 
education and amusement of children. 


BABYHOOD, 131 Morse santedid New York. 


- Seweseus a cower 


NEW FUR STORE} 


Our New Stock is 
Unequaled. 


STAPLE FURS FOR LADIES. 
~~ aor - «» $5.00 to $15.00 
Collarettes 7.00 to 100.00 
Capes. . . . . 10.00 to 250.00 
Gloves ae ee 5.00 to 12.00 





e228 


Hoods . 7.00 to 25.00 
Muffs . 2.00 to 75.00 
Sacques 40.00 to 250.00 
Scarfs and Ties 2.00 to 50.00 
Trimmings . . . .25to 8.00 
Wristers . 50 to 3.50 


Baby Carriage Robes, 5: 00 to 20.00 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Fur Lined Overcoats, 50.00 to 200.00 


Kakas Bros., 
34-36 Bedford Street . . Boston. 
Our Furs are guaranteed as repre- 
sented, and we invite comparison in 


quality, style and price. 


Se ee oe ee 


td hh hhh dod 


i ttt ty ty te a ae oe ee * 


Mller tere) DWOODOOO © Os 5) LTeIotolotolelone 
‘* Stlver plate that wears. 







For half a 
century ‘1847 
Rogers Bros.’ ” on 







etc., has signified all 
that’s best in. silver 












SOXOQOD OOO OOOO O OOOO OOOOOOO, 





one ~~ 
plated ware. On Tea & 
. . Cc 
Sets and larger articles > 
the highest ©, 
quality is desig- © 
nated by this 5 

round mark. 
Manufactured only by © 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, && 
Meriden, Conn. ; 208 sth Ave., New York City. b 
© 


For sale by tate dealers everywhere. P 
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electric lights.— = “‘Tows u F alls special meetings 
eonducted by the pastor have been held for several 
weeks, in which considerable interest was shown. 


linnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS.—Como Avenue has had a success- 
ful year, and at the recent annual meeting pledges 


to the amount of 3500 were taken, providing for a 
floating debt of some years’ standing. The En- 
deavor Society is responsible for the second sery- 
ice, thus leaving the pastor, Rev. J. A. Stemen, free 
| to preach at West Minneapolis, a needy field which 
| has no other English church. 


LITTLE FALLS.—The annual meeting was ob- 
served recently with a large and enthusiastic at- 
| tendance. A small balance was reported in the 
| treasury, there being no debt except to the C. C. 
B. S. Much progress has been made during the 
| pastorate of Rev. F. A. Sumner. 

BIwaAbik.—The closing of the iron mines for the 
winter and the departure of some of the men to 

| work upon a new railroad interferes somewhat with 

| the attendance. A good spiritual work is being 
done and the reading-room is patronized, especially 
by the young people. 

SPRING VALLEY.—The debt on the organ has 
been paid, and the Sunday school has also cleared 
asmall indebtedness. Seven united with the church 
of late, three on confession. The church is unitec 

| and uninjured by the formation of the People’s 
| Chureh. 


CLARISSA.—Diphtheria has again prevailed and 
| services are interrupted. Several deaths have oc- 
curred, The pastor is preaching at Bertha, where 
a church building has recently been erected. 

HineinG.—The work has prospered during the 
year under Mr. R. W. Watt, and the people are 
moving to secure a building. The membership is 
|} small and much outside assistance is needed. 


BRAINERD.—First. Rev. G. W. Gallagher, the 
new pastor, is welcomed by large congregations, 
and the work is prospering much under bis leader- 
ship. 

The parsonage at Wadena has been enlarged, its 
eapacity being nearly doubled, and the church is 

| gaining in strength. 
Kansas 
| LEAVENWORTH.—First. Prominent business and 
professional men are taking an active interest in 
| the Men's Club, organized Novy. 5. Its immediate 
| objects are to take charge of the evening service, 
| establish a People’s College and provide a good lec- 
| ture course. The Ladies’ Assocviation has provided 
for the enlargement of the choir loft. The chorus 
| has formed an organization to study music, both 
sacred and secular. It is undenominational, and 
any one may enter on the payment of a small fee. 
By vote of the chureh the pastor, Rev. C. N. Fenn, 
will be retained another year. The proceeds of a 
Klondike social, held by the Y. P.S. C. E., will pro- 
vide new 8. 8. song-books. 


PITTSURURG Was never in better condition. The 
congregation, Nov. 7, numbered 180 and the Sun 
day school 86, Five persons were received to mem- 
| bership on confession. The women recently put 
the church building in excellent repair at an ex- 
| pense of $100. Rey. E. B. Smith, the pastor, is 

specially successful in reaching young men and in 
| securing the confidence of all classes in this grow- 
ing city, whose chief industries are mining and 
smelting. 


Nebraska 

OMAHA.- -Pi/grim has secured the refusal of the 
loton which its building stands and expects at once, 
with the aid of the C. C. B.S., to have its property 
| entirely free of debt. The title to the land has been 
in litigation and the chureh has heretofore simply 
held the lease on it. The pastor, Rev. F. D. Jaeck- 
son, finds the people responsive to his leadership, 

| and there is growing interest along all lines. 


care of this point and Crofton, has established reg 
| ular preaching services at Herrick, where there 
| used to be a small Congregationabechurch. At Aten 
| the people have been improving the parsonage 
| property of late and the Ladies’ Aid Society has 
been active in helping. 

DoustTin.—The council calied to ordain Mr. J. M. 
| Kokyer, Nov. 10, was of special interest. He 
| has occupied this difficult field in the northern 
| part of Holt County for the past year, preaching 
| to three churches seattered over a wide region, and 
| has gained the warm regard of the people. 

North Dakota 
| DieKkINson.—Rev. U. G. Rieh enters upon his 
| work with much to encourage. He has excellent 


Continued on page 880 


ATEN.—Rev. W. T. Williams, beside having the | 
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AVX D<AD<3<9< 3004 CECE CO 
THE STANDARD OF THE 


¢ 
| Dr. Jaeger’s 
3 SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


allows the skin to breathe free ly, 


p) 

¢ at the same time absorbing its 
| exhalations, oe the body dry 
and warm. :: : aes 


Dr. Jaeger’s itis gives 





greatest warmth with the 





NDAD DADE E> HEY Om Er eEnare 


least weight. 


a 


) Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
¢ Main Retail Store: | 
4 16 West 23d St. | 166 Broadway, 
¢ New York. 248 W. 125thSt. 
a 


SDAB<DAB<D<BOOT EOE E74: © 


A SINGER SEWING-MACHINE 


is not only the most 
useful thing ever de- 
vised for the family, 
but is distinguished 
for its beauty as an 
artistic piece of fur- 
ae ere ae 


THE BEST INVESTMENT ON EARTH, 
earning more in proportion to 
cost than any other purchase 
possible. 

THREE DIFFERENT KINDS, 


either lock-stitch or chain-stitch. 


BUILT LIKE A WATCH, 
at the largest and best-equipped 
factory in the world, where 
every machine is carefully tested 
en practical stitching. 


Branches : 


a 





SOLO ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








is quick, clean, . 

pleasant work, : 
yithout waste, worry or con- 
fusion in the kitchen when the 


omatoes are chopped with 


The Enterprise 
NEW MEAT CHOPPER. 


Chops all kinds of food for 
making croquettes, fritters, 


Ghash, meat cakes, chowders, 
sausage, patties, salads, mince 
meats; chops fish or vege- 
tables, cocoanuts or horse- 
radish. Taken apart—only 
two pe in a second; 


cleaned in a minute. 

Sold by all hardware dealers. No, 2, @1.75. No. 

O2.25. Our trade mark, “Enterprise,” ts on) 

every ac Send do te stamps for the 
Enterprising Houseke 200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. co. ‘OF PA. -» Phileda, 
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eongregations, and is doing considerable outside 
work. At one out-station, Wibaux, Mont., the peo- 
ple are planning to build a house of worship. 

Mr. D. L. Moody has spent two days at Grand 
Forks and two at Fargo, speaking to large and in- 
terested audiences. So great numbers came from 
different parts of the State to hear him that many 
were unable to gain admission. 

While her husband is doing evangelistic work in 
ether parts of the State, Mrs. N. P. MeQuarrie is 
supplying acceptably at Niagara.—Mr. Royal F. 
King, a layman from Inkster, will supply for a time 
at Michigan City, where there is opportunity for 
good work.—The Jamestown edifice is being im- 
proved by a coat of paint outside and decorations 
within. 

South Dakota 

BUFFALO GAPp.—Rey. Timothy Thirloway, in con- 
nection with his work at this point, preaches at 
W. G. Flat, at Lame Johnnie Sunday school and at 
a still more destitute point 12 miles distant. The 
church prayer meetings are held in the pastor's 
study and the S. 8S. lessons are used as topics. 

Rarip Ciry.—For three weeks union revival 
services, in charge of Rey. J. 8S. Norris of Des 
Moines, [o., have been held with the Congregational 
ehurch. The interest has been marked and a 
closer union of the churches has resulted. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Plymouth has enjoyed for two 
Sundays the ministration of Dr. F. B. Cherington. 
He also interested greatly the Monday Club by an 
address on India, where he spent several years 
under the Methodist Board of Missions. He has 
done excellent work in his only Congregational 
charge, Westminster Church, Spokane. 


Biographical 
REV. AMOS EDWARD LAWRENCE 

Among retired clergymen in this vicinity Mr. 
Lawrence, who died at Newton Center Nov. 23, 
has long held a place of honor. He was born in 
Geneseo, N. Y., June 25, 1812, graduated from 
Yale in 1840 and from Union Theological Seminary 
in 1844. For four years he was an assistant secre- 
tary of the American Home Missionary Society. 
He subsequently held pastoral relations in Cut- 
chogue, N. Y., Southbury, Ct., Lancaster, Housa- 
tonic, South Lee and Stockbridge, Mass. He has 
resided in Newton Center since 1874. 


Home Missionary Fund 


Mrs. B. W. Allen, Ellsworth, O...... .$8.00 
Miss M. E. Stone, Congre a L ibrary. .- 2.00 
S. B. Githum. New York, N. ¥.........0.0% ... 2.00 
G. G. Swain, Marshalltown, i huibnebeten >.ceek Ae 





* Longmeadow ’ 2.00 


Mrs. Brason, Worcester fT 2.00 
L. F. B., Pasadena, Cal. AN oF ee 
A Friend, New Bedford ... iden becentsl Se 
L. M. Law, New Haven sane os sauascee 


Our Armenian ‘Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during the month ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 
individual receipt 

Previously ackni wledgec d 


26.00 
25,081.65 


Total shila were) ek 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
“1898 Combination,” which includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 
oom ( The Ce wg | Magazine, $4.00 ) 27 = 

ombi-) CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7.505% ( a0 
nation / The Congres gationalist, 3.00) a 
Atlantic Monthly.. ose 
Scribner’s Mag azin e 
Harper's Magazine 
Harper’s Weekly.. 

Har 7 8 Bazar 
St. cholas.. jon hemes 

Those who order the ab« 
please take notice that, a 
they must write to the 
in case of any irregu! j 
direction changed to any 





»ve periodicals from us will 
fter receiving the first number, 
iblication itseif, and not to us, 
, or if they wish to have the 
other post office. 










AFTER serious illness, like typhoid fever, pneu- 
monia or the grip, Hood’s Sarsaparilla has wonder- 
ful strength-giving Powe r 


LIVING TRUTH.—An old proverb says, “‘An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” If you 


have Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam you have 
both prevention and the cure, and it costs al- 
most nothing for this unfailing safeguard to health. 
At all druggists. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


POND’s EXTRACT, once tried it is always used. | 





The old, old style since 1846—the genuine. 





To EscaPE Coups.—This is cold-breeding weather, | 


and wet feet are the great source of colds. 


This is | 


why thousands of our citizens are wearing ‘box | 


calf” shoes, which keep their feet warm and dry 
without rubbers. 

VENEZUELA AS A TOURIST GROUND.—It is not 
so very long ago that the idea of suggesting Ven- 
ezuela as a winter tourist resort for Americans 


would have been considered quite new. The | 


marked success which attended the special tours to | 
the West Indies, the Spanish Main and Venezuela, | 
organized by the great tourist concern of Henry | 


Gaze & Sons, Ltd,, by the steamers of the Red D 


Line last year, has encouraged the general man- | 


agers to plan still more complete arrangements for | 


this coming spring, totally irrespective of the regu- 
lar steamer departures every ten days by the Red D 
Line. General Manager Crunden of Henry Gaze & 
Sons, Ltd., has prepared a very attractive program 
of itinerary for a tour to the West Indies, the Wind- 
ward Islands and Venezuela, to leave the United 
States in February. The excellent facilities the 
Gaze Tourist concern enjoy for independent travel- 
ers, or the so-called conducted parties to the Med- 
iterranean and the lands of the Bible, is a matter 
of common knowledge. Any of our readers who 
may be contemplating a tour to the Mediterranean 
countries, Egypt or the Holy Land, but more espe- 
cially the West Indies and Venezuela, including 
a visit to that most interesting place, Caracas, 
should write to 113 Broadway, New York, or 201 
Washington Street, Boston, for printed matter of a 
comprehensive description, which will be mailed 
free, 
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BY WEARING 


Box Cal 


SHOES WHICH HAVE THIS KEY 
RING CHECK ATTACHED. 


All others, are Imitations 





©) Between the two 


—soap and poor washing powders— 















iveness, or the economy 
millions of women. 


Send * 


‘the same as Pearline. 


it and if your grocer sends yuu 80 
1 Back honest—send it back. 512 


“Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk } 


From Factory to Family. 


CASE CONTAINS 


12 Packages Boraxine. 


Both if at retail . 
You get the Premium 
gratis. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you 
” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

Lf changes tn contents de 

The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Either Premium is worth 


Pearline! 
as to the safety, the effect- 
of Pearline 


a Combination 
Case of the... 


sired, write. 


Both $10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


the women who don't use Pearline 


havea troublesome time. If 


they want to make sure of 


perfect safety, they have 


to take the hard work; if 


they try to make the work 
easier, then they have to 
take the risk of harm. 
Now, how much better 
it is to get rid of the hard 
work and the risk, both 
together, by the use of 
Every question 


has been settled by 


‘ this is as good as” 


something in place of Pearline, be 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


$10.00 | 
$10 00 
. $20.00 





The Laiite Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, Nov. 18th and 25th. 
NoTE.—The Larkin Soap C ompany have used the columns of The Conaregationalist for two or three 


years past in advertising their “ Combination Box of Soap” 


or chair. 


sent in connection with an oil heater, desk 


The publisher of this paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have re- 


sponded to the advertisement and purchased the soap. Without exception they state that they are 


perfectly satisfied with the soaps and with the business methods of the Larkin Co. The letters speak 
in praise both of the soap and of the premiums that accompany it.—The ¢ Jongregationalist. 
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Weekly Register 


ber’ 





AMENT, Wm. S., A. B. ©, F. 
not called to . pply at G hesaning, Mic 
BRUNDIDGE, Hiram A., Chetopa 
te Te 


P 
& 


M. A., to Plymouth Ch., Charleston, 8. C. 
pou G MIE R' ry, M. Angelo, Cambridge, Mass., 











accepts call to San Mateo, Cal. 


4 LOUD, —_— H., N. Abington, Mass., to E. 
# Acce 
MONA Re we tet Ss lateof Mine La Motte, 








and, O. Accepts. 
“Challis, Ida., to a Home 
Perry, ll. 





Grace Ch., 
MASON, Ch 
F. 











Acce 
Cary H. iL, » formerly of Tallman, 
Accepts. 





c hiltonville. 
5 PANNELL, 
4 Tannersville. 
‘ gs 4 RY, Silas P., 


P My LIPS, Elisworth W., Hope Ch., Worcester, 
declines call to Swampse ott. 

RAIN, Jas. W., to Dayton, O. 

RIGGS, Geo. W., Edmore, 


Accepts 
Mich., 





land Station and Hartland. Accepts. 


er hage at Aitoona, a former parish. 


to Lakeview. 


Mo., 


N.. Y., 


Mass., 


M. misionety from China, 


Kan., , to preach al- 
Ac- 


Has 


cep 

BU Un TING, E. Thos., ace — call to Walton, Il. 

BURT, Chas. WA) Lakev ew, Mich., to Leroy (Joppa 
Pp. O.).. Accept 

BUSH, Harvey s,, Port Huron, Mich., to Almont. 
begun work. 

( 7 ep Geo. V., Nashville, Tenn., field missionary of 


to Can- 


ton, as stated supply. Accepts, with residence un 
changed. 
EVANS, John C. C., recently of vee Hill, Bradford, 
Mass., @ »ts call to Wallingford, 
4 HEYDEN BU RK, Frank H., ae ton, to Cannon 
a and Cannonsburg, Mich. 
‘” INGRAHAM, Alex. M., Chicago Sem., to Imlay City, 
Mich. Accepts. 
KENNEDY, ich shard H., formerly of Pepperell, Mass., 


Taunton. 


Minn. 


MEDDL I Mich., to Farw 

MESKE, Fred L. V., Prescott, Wis., to Ortonville, 
Accepts. 

NICHOLS, Geo., Oberlin Sem., to Independence, Kan., 
where he supplied during thesummer. Acce on 

NOYES, Fred’k mee ong Ch., W. Newbury, [ass., 


to remain another year at Richmond, 


Ac 


cepts. 
sCHERMERHORN, Peter, Tawas City, Mich., to High- 





4 Geraint. 


L PRE 


SaaS 
—— 








Ai atemuteletsaa 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


STOVE POLISH. 











Attention 


4 The shoe that is polished with Vici 9 
leather Dressing looks new, looks 
soft, looks comfortable, looks right. 





CIE IEICE) 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


men’s, women’s andchildren’s 
for style and wear. 


An illustrated book of instruction ‘‘How to Buy 
and Care for your Shocs,’’ mailed free. 


A ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ia Wee CEICICICICICICICICICICICIC ICIS 








CHIC OIE 





es 
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is the peer of all shoe polishes for $ 
sshoes, 
as Vici Kid is the king of all leathers 
Ask your dealer. § 


re 


g 


@ 


WRIGLEY, 


HALLOCK, Wm. A., 


SINKS, y Peery is formerly of First Ch., Painesville, O., 
to Plymouth Ch., Youngstown. 

SMITH, Frank G., Abingdon, II1., 
ria. Declines. 

SMITH, L. Adams, recentl 
Yesler. Accepts. He will 
evangelistic work. 

SNODGRASS, D. N., to remain at een, Chippewa 
Lake and Rodney, Mich. Acc cept 

STAPLE 
and Lamont, 
latter point. 


to Plymouth Ch., Peo- 


of Christopher, Wn., to 
also give some time to 


TON, John, to remain shothe ar year at Conklin 
Mich. Accepts, with residence at the 


for six 





TODD, Quintus C., Tabor, Io., to Clark, 8S. D., 
ments. 
bb nl _SEND, Stephen L., of Ocoee, Fla., to Haines 
Accepts. 


City. 
WA Tic RMAN, ! Alfred T., rece ntly of Baldwin, Mich., to 
Nashville. Acc epts, and has begun work. 
VIL LIAMS, W. Tyrer, formerly of Linwood, Kan., to 
“Seaus. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 
BAXTER, Geo. W., o. p. Knoxville, Io., Noy. 22. Ser- 
saree Dr. A. L. Frisbie; oer paste, Rev. Messrs. W. L. 
tray, G. A. Taylor, J. J. Mitchell, E. M. Vittum. 
HODGDON, Frank W., o. D- Greenville, Mich., Nov. 15. 
Parts by Pres. W. G. Sperry, D. D., Rev. Messrs. Archi- 
bald Hadden, A. M. Hyde and C. F. Swift. 
Mich., Nov. 





LUDLAM, Headley 0., 0. Vanderbilt,” 
Cormon., Rev. F. C. Wood; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H. Warren, D. D., and P. M. Crips. 
NE we OMB, Edward H., o. p. Richmond, Me., Nov. 26. 
Sermon, Rey. J. 8. Wiltfamson other parts, Rev. 


aaa ‘. L. Struthe hg J. L. Quimby, Jas. Richmond, 


Nov. 
Rev. 


16. Ser 


; aide 
wh sit, po = W., 0. Powhattan, Kan., 
Messrs. 


mon, Rev. A. we ane other parts, 
F. Mitchell, Hogbin, L. P. road. 
WING HESTE R, Tien), S., o. p. Snohomish, Wn., Nov. 
16. Sermon, Rev. T. M. Gunn, D.D.; other pers 
Rev. Messrs. Alonzo Rogers, T. C. Wiswell, W. C 
Merritt. 
Resignations 
ATKISSON, Robt. V., Central Ch., Atlanta, Ga., to take 
effect Jan. 1. 
BLAKESLEY, 
resignation. 


Linus, First Ch., Topeka, Kan., withdraws 








FISH, “" ' ., Aurora, S. D. 

GRAY, Everett, Wn. 

GRIFF IN. a ohh A., Coal Bluff, Ind. 

GRIFFITH, Thos.. Petersburg, Neb., to take effect 
Jan. 1. 

{ESCOCK, Gustavus B., Fort Fairfield, Me., after a 
yastorate of 9 years. 

PERKINS, Mrs. Eliza B., Silver Creek, Neb., to give 


aire time to Clay Center 
ST. JOHN, Benj., North Park Ch., 
TA TT M,C. C. , Medford, Okl1., to engage 


Des Moines, Io. 

in evangelistic 
work. 

WALTON, Ark. 

WELCH,M 

—- 


Ric hard C., Rogers, 
es 24 omona, Fla 
, Winslow, ‘Me. 






, withdraws resigna 
Francis, Glyndon, Minn. 


Churches Organized 
MEDFORD (near), Okl., 18 Nov., 12 members. 


Miscellaneous 


CRUZAN, John A., leads a large normal class just or 
ganized in N. Berkeley, Cal., for Bible study. 
FLETCHER, Rufus W., Quillayute, Wn., has received 


from an Eastern friend a bicycle, which will be of 

great service in his large parish. 

Jamestown, N. Y., expects to sail 

Dec. 4, on the Fulda, to spend the winter with his 
daughter in Italy, Egypt and xmnesting. 

HIT¢ CH OCK, Abraham F., Suisun, Cal., was stricken 
with pn xy Nov. 6, but is now sufficiently recov- 
ered to go about. 

MORRIS, Geo., and wife, recently were surprised by 
their parishioners of West End Ch., Los Angeles, who 
Jeft them richer in onc prov isions and money. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE : CHURCHES 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 


CALIFORNIA MAINE 


Auburn, 3 83 Bs me gor, Hammond 
Oakland, Plymouth 
— — 4 Islarid Falls, e.3 
Riverside, 2 11 Otisfield, — § 
San Francisco, First, 7 Portland, St. Law 
San Jacinto, , 3:4 eee a 
Santa Barbara, 3 § olon, , 
Santa Rosa, 4 6 5. Freeport, 4 
MASSACHUSETTS 
CONNECTICUT 
? layton, German, - 65 
Central Village, Fall River, First, - 4 
Clinton, 6 6 French, - 6 
Derby, 6 8 Newton, First, 6 11 
Hartford, Asylum MISSOURI 
Fenton 3 ¢ Anson, 39 39 
deny ea % © Carthage, 3 
oa 1 4 Hannibal, 8 9 
Sa edrindhar! » Iberia, 10 10 
Plantsv ille, 4 Kansas City, First, 3 
W Hartford é Olivet, os 
Willimantic, 3 6 NEW YORK 
Brooklyn, Tompkins 
ILLINOIS Ave. Branch 14 
Aurora, New Eng Saugerties, 3 
land, 3 OHLO 
Chicago, Englewood, Collinwood, e -% 
Fellowship, 2 8 Toledo, Second, 2 5 
Forestville, 3 Twinsburg, 6 6 
Green St., 5 e 
Lake View, 2 of _ OKI AHOMA 
Maywood, 2 3% Deer Creek, o. = 
Millard Ave., 3 10 Perkins, 8 8 
Mont Clare, 1 6 Pisgah, 5 
North, 3 7 VERMONT 
Park Manor, 1 3 Ludlow, 2 9 
South, 12 24 N. Hyde Park, 7 
Union Park, 1 4 Ripton, 10 
Des Plaines, 8s 3s W. Hartford, 5 
Elgin, 2 5 WASHINGTON 
Harvey, 2 2 Seattle, Plymouth, 4 17 
Highland, 10 Snohomish, 1 4 
La Grange, . ‘ Tacoma, First, 1 16 
Wheaton College (for aa WISCONSIN 
YORE), 6 2° FElroy, 6 12 
INDIANA Janesville, 10 15 
Leeman, 5 
Grassie Valley, 12 16 Maine, 
Porter, 5 12 River Falls, ae 
IOWA OTHER CHURCHES 
Berwick, 13 16 Fm en N.H., »? 
Farnhamville, 5 66)6(Calumet, Mich., 21 
Green Island, 21 21 Hg lair, N.J., . 
Ionia, $9 , -P : 
Little Rock, 13 1h ween’ ille, Pty : 
Wesley, 4 nition, o 4 
a ie Neligh, Neb., 4 8 
KANSAS Oberon, N. D., 3 3 
Pantteg, 4 Churches with less 
Pittsburg, 56 5 than three, 34 54 
Conf., 327; Tot., 72%. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 1 3.47 76; Tot., 23,611. 
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HEART DISEASE. 


SOME FACTS REGARDING THE RAPID 
INCREASE OF HEART TROUBLES. 


Do Not Be Alarmed, But Look for the 


Cause. 

Heart troubles, at least among Ameri- 
cans, are certainly increasing, and while 
this may be er | due to the excite- 
ment and worry of American business 
life, it is more often the result of weak 
stomachs or poor digestion. 

Real, organic heart disease is incurable; 
but not one case in a hundred of heart 
trouble is organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble 
and poor digestion is because both organs 
are controlled by branches of the same 
great nerves, the Sympathetic and Paew- 
mogastric. 

In another way, also, the heart is affected 
by that form of poor digestion, which 

‘auses gas and fermentation from half- 
digested food; there is a feeling of op- 
pression and heaviness in the chest, 
caused by pressure of the distended 
stomach on the heart and lungs, inte srfer- 
ing with their action; hence arises palpi 
tation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, 
makes it thin and watery, which irritates 
and weakens the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart 
troubles is to improve the digestion and 
to insure the prompt assimulation of 
food. 

This can best be done by the regular 
use after meals of some safe, pleasant 
and effective digestive preparation, like 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, which may be 
found at most drug stores and which con- 
tain valuable, harmless, digestive ele- 
ments, in a pleasant, convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persist- 
ent use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 
meal time will cure any form of stomach 
trouble, except cancer of stomach. <= 

Full sized packages of the tablets sold 
by druggists at 50 cents. =” 

Little book on stomach troubles mailed 
free. Address Stuart Co., Marshall,?Mich. 


BABY 
HUMORS 


Instant relief for skin-tortured babies and rest for tired 
mothers in a warm bath with Curicura SoaP, and & 
single application of CuTicura (ointment), the great 
skin cure. The only speedy and economical treatment 
for itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, and pimply humors 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 


@ticura 


Is sold ptacenchost me world. Potrer Deve anp 
=. a i ~ Ray » Bos ua How to Cure Baby 


SCALP HUMOR 


Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates 


(25 Parts, C 











Itching. and Sealy, vim L on Ned Hair 


“ured by 


(8 in. x 10 in. each). 
lored Map with each Part.) 

This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. Wr RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
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1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 
Topic, Dec. 12-18. One Thing I Have 
Learned from Paul’s Life or Writings. Acts 
9: 1-22, 


To learn thoroughly one useful thing from | 


Paul’s life, and to learn it in such a way that 
some one else who has hardly heard of Paul | 
and ‘who never read a single epistle of his may 
learn the same truth from our lives, is a great 
achievement. Paul’s was such a many-sided, 
active, fruitful life that it teems with lessons 
and inspirations. If there be in any of the 
meetings which shall consider this theme an 
Endeavorer who is not able to speak to this 
topic out of his own experience he would 
better drop other pursuits for a time and si 
receptively at the feet of the great apostle. 


Here are two lessons which have come to me. | 


What Christianity can do for a man who 
yields himself fully to it. The faith which 
has its source and center in Jesus never hada 
more determined opponent than Paul. For 
years he kicked against the pricks. It was a 
battle royal between his proud, bard will and 
the tender, persistent appeal of the gentle 
Nazarene. At last it apparently required 
something in the nature of amiracle to humble 
Paul’s haughty nature. Yet was his conver- 
sion, after all, any more miraculous than that 
of Bunyan or John Newton or Jerry Mac- 
Auley or hundreds of others who have turned 
squarely about and radically altered their 
manner of living? The point is that Chris- 
tianity had an immense work to do in Paul’s 
nature, and it did that work gloriously and 
permanently. [t got control of his strong 
will. It brought his thoughts into captivity 
to Christ. It enlarged and purified the foun- 
tains of his emotion. It softened and sweet- 
ened his bearing towards others. And all 
this was due to the fact that he gave himself 
up entirely to the claims and the demands of 
the new religion. For any one who will thus 
yield himself to Christ there will be corre- 
sponding rewards. Christianity wants to do 
more for each of us than we dare to dream. 

What a thoroughly Christian man can do 
for Christianity. Paul more than any other 
of the apostles molded the religion of Jesus 
into detinite and enduring forms. He helped 
construct the theology of the early church. 
He carried the glad tidings from continent to 
continent. He planted churches and he in- 
structed converts. Best of all he commended 
to the world the life of the Christian by show- 
ing men wherever he met them how brave 
and joyous and enthusiastic a disciple of 
Christ can be. That is the proper return 
which we all ought to make for what Chris- 
tianity does for us. Browning represents a 
son of Engiand calling to mind the historic 
glories of his nation and saying, 

Here and here did England help me, 
How can I help England, say? 

We may not be able to imitate Paul in the 
extent and value of our service. We ean, 
however, be like him in fidelity, persistency 
and self-forgetfulness. 





* BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES ” are a simple 
and convenient remedy for bronchial affections and 
coughs. Sold only in boxes. 

We would call the attention of our readers living 
in Boston and those planning to visit the city during 
this week and next to the free art exhibition held 
by the Standard Clothing Company at 395 Wash- 
ington Street. This company have secured for ex- 
hibition in their store the celebrated painting The 
Morning of the Crucifixion, by Astley). M. Cooper, 
the celebrated American artist. This painting has 
been exhibited in the principal cities of the West 
and South, and has created a profound impression 
on all who have seen it. The figures in the paint- 
ing are life size and very realistic, the different ex- 
pressions of countenance being wonderfully por- 
trayed. The Standard Clothing Company extends a 
cordial invitation to all their patrons to come and 
see this masterpiece of art. 
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Ask your 
| Druggist 


for a generous 


10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


CATARRH 





| contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in- 
jurious drug. 
It opens and cleans the 
Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain and Inflammation, 


won tt COLD W HEAD 


Restores the senses of Taste and simell. ls quickly 
| absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50 cts. at Druggists 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c., at_ Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


CONSUMPTION IS GURABLE. 


From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress 
of Medical Science in Lung Diseases. 


The question of vital importance to those 
aftlicted with any disease of the breathing 
organs is, ‘* Can it be cured ? *’ and, if so, *‘ By 
what mode of treatment ?’’ I have already 
explained how bronchial, catarrhal and asth- 
matic disease is cured, and now come to speak 
of Consumption, the most dreaded of lung 
maladies. 

Its usual symptoms are cough, expectora- 
tions of matter from the lungs, shortness of 
breath, loss of tlesh and strength, hectic fever 


| and night sweats. 


These symptoms are caused by the lung 
disease. ‘To effect cure the cough and ex- 
pectoration must cease, the breathing become 
free and natural, and the lost flesh and 
strength be regained. 

I have effected this happy termination of 
consumption in thousands of cases, embracing 
every form and stage of the disease. 


aden Bynum, aged 42, was the last survivor 
of a consumptive family, two brothers and a 
sister having previously died of the disease. 
He was afflicted several years with catarrh 
and bronchitis before he learned that his lungs 
were affected. From June to October he was 
treated by the late Professor Swett, who pro- 
nounced him in consumption, with no hope of 
recovery. Before consulting me he had had 
several severe attacks of hemorrhage. His 
cough was incessant, and expectorations 
purulent. Every afternoon he had a chill, 
followed by hectic fever, and at night was 
bathed in cold, clammy perspiration. In three 
anda half months before the loth of October 
he had lost 27 lbs. in weight. On examining 
his chest I found a large cavity in the apex of 
the left lung, from which he was coughing up 
amixture of pus and softened tubercle. 





Considering the emaciated condiction to 
which he was reduced, and the natural weak- 
ness of his lungs, it was impossible not to feel 
the gravest doubts of his recovery. My first 
prescription was made on the 10th of October, 
and [ continued to treat him through the 
following winter and summer. In a little 
over a year he was so far recovered as to be 
able to resume attention to his business, and 
in a few months more the cavity had entirely 
healed, every symptom of the disease had left 
him and he was within seven pounds of his 
best weight before his illness. 

The recovery of so desperate a case, pro- 
nounced hopeless by so eminent a lung au- 
thority as the Professor of Theory and Practice 
in the University of New York, ought to be 
considered conclusive. 

Many other cases equally as bad as By- 
num’s have been restored to health by the 
same treatment. It consists in the use of my 
inhaling instrument three or four times a day, 
charged with germicidal agents and healing 
medicines adapted to the requirements of each 
case. This carries a warm medicated vapor 
into the lungs and through every minute tube 
and cell of the breathing organs. At night 
the air of the patient’s bedroom is medicated, | 
that every breath he draws during the 
hours of sleep may carry a soothing and 
healing action to his lungs. In the morning 
his chest is anvinted with antiseptic oils, 
which volatilize by the heat of the body, sur- 
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| rounding him by a zone of medicated air acting 
curatively on his lungs day and night. No 
| | other lung treatment in the world is so direct, 
| powerful and effective. It appeals to the 
| intelligence and common sense of all. It 
| lengthens the breathing, expands the chest 
| and increases flesh and strength where all 
| other means have been tried in vain. Go ask 
| those who have been cured by my treatment, 
and they will convince you that all I say of it 
in Bynum’s case was as fully realized in their 
own. Joseph Harris, Esq., Treasurer, Iron 
Hall, 817 Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md. ; 
A. L. Peer, Esq., 159 Washington Street, 
Newark, N. J.: Mr. Edward J. Raynor, 
Foreman, Walsh & Co., Confectioners, New- 
ark, N. J.; Mrs. Milford Jones, Dover, N.J.; 
Mr. Mendenhall, of Harper Bros., New York 
City: Lambert Miller, Esq., of H. B. Clafflin 
Co., New York City, and hundreds of others. 
If their testimony does not convince you, 
nothing will. You are like Ephraim, wedded 
| to his idols, and ought to be let alone and 
permitted to live or die undisturbed by the 
discoveries and improvements of medical 
science. 


Signed) Roperr Hunter, M.D 
117 West 45th St., 
Dee. 1. New York. 


Novrk.—Readers of The Congregationalist 
who are interested for themselves or friends 
will receive a copy of Dr. Hunter’s book by 
addressing him as above. 


Grand — Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


Wuine- -Larocie 


ssesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Ind orsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
iia, Poorness of the Blood, Genera] 
Debility and Wasting Diseases: In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
; Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 





for ANEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL. WEAKNESS, 
CROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine ye ss signed **BLANCARD, 40 
rue Konaparte, Paris... ALL DRUGGISTS., 


£. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


HEV 


rN 
POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 
Used successfully by mg Physicians through- 
rar Europe in treating the MOST COMPLI- 
CATED and STUBBORN CHRONIC CASES. 
Pamphlet with full information, from 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 


























h. 
‘ails to Rests 
outhful colon 
8 scalp Alsace & hair falling. 
‘Bic, and $1.00at Druggists 


TREATED FREE. 
Positively CL RED with 
Vegetable Remedies. 
Have cured many thousand 
cases called hopeless. From 


— dose symptoms rapidly disappear, and in ten days at 
east two-thirds of all symptoms are removed. 
nf testimonials of miraculous cures sent FREE. 10 
ays Treatment Free by mail. 
Dr. H. H. Green’s Sons, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA 
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Education 


—_— Commissioner Harris reports that the 
total annual expenditure for public schools in 
the United States is $184,453,780. That means 
a daily outlay of 135 cents for each pupil. 
Cheap enough! 

—— Thomas McKean of Philadelphia has 
given $100,000 to the University Law School 
for use in erecting a new building. Wellesley 
receives $10,000 from the estate of the late 
Eustace C. Fitz of Chelsea, Mass. 

— The University of California is to spend 
45,000,000 in erecting buildings. Such a splen- 
did endowment for architectural purposes 
ought to produce a noble group of edifices, 
and a corresponding investment in teachers 
and equipment will place the institution in 
the front rank in the work of higher educa- 
tion. 

—— The library building of Princeton Uni- 
now nearly completed, is said to be 
the finest in America. It has cost 8600,000, 
Eminent artists have been who 
have wrought worthily, producing some no- 
ble statuary and elegant carving. The build- 
ing will furnish space for a million and a half 
of volumes. 


versity, 


employed 


thirty more 


countries 


— Yale has 2.546 students, 
than last year. Eighteen foreign 
are represented, Japan leading with seven- 
teen representatives. ‘he number studying 
for the ministry is the same as last year, 102. 
There are 254 graduate students. The intlu- 
ence of one such institution as this on the 
world—who can measure it? 


— The opening of the new agricultural 
building at the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, 
by Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, on Novy. 30, marks another advance in 
Negro education. More and more Tuskegee is 
finding out the actual needs of the colored people 
in the Black Belt of the South and is shaping 
its education to meet those needs. Boston has 
always taken the deepest interest in the school 
and a meeting in its interests is to be held 
next Sunday evening in the Old South Church. 
Principal Booker T. Washington, Dr. G. A. 
Gordon, Rev. C. G. Ames and others will 
speak. 





SOMETHING NEW.—A valuable six-volume work 
of reference sent free to all applicants on thirty 
days’ approval. Nothing could be more liberal than 
the proposition made by the Syndicate Co. in an- 
other column of this issue, to send a complete set 
of their splendid new encyclopedia, The American 
Educator, to any reader of this paper who makes 
prompt application for that unusual favor. It may 
be said further that such an offer indicates the most 
unbounded confidence of the syndicate in their new 
publication; for they distinetly specify that any ap- 
plicant, who for any reason does not desire to keep 
the set. is free to return it within the thirty days. 
The Edueator is issued in six large quarto volumes, 
very handsomely and profusely illustrated. It is a 
genuine literary wonder in the sense that it has 
been produced from A to Z in less than two years’ 
time. Nearly two-thirds of the subject matter has 
been written since Jan. 1,1897. As a natural re- 
sult one of its chief attractions is its thoroughly up- 
to-date character. To find in a large general ency- 
clopedia a record of the scientific happenings of the 
past three months is certainly a new experience; 
but in the Educator is given the latest pews from 
the Yukon region; a statement of the recall of 
Weyler and the appointinent of General Blanco as 
captain-general of Cuba; a detailed description of 
the lake submarine boat which was tested at Balti- 
more last October; and an account of the recent 
ascent of Mt. St. Elias by the Prince of Savoy, be- 
sides hundreds of other matters that are still current 
in the daily newspapers. Another feature of great 
importance is the lateness of the statistical reports. 
For example, in more than 30,000 instances the 
populations of nations, States, counties, cities, towns, 
ete., are given for the year 1897. This wonderful 


result was achieved by means of systematic special | 


reports from thousands of public officials all over 
the globe. 
and in the factory have given The American Edu- 
cator an evident right to claim the same relation to 
the ordinary encyclopedia that the daily newspaper 
bears to the quarterly magazine. 


Such enterprise in the editorial rooin | 


The new work is 
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bright and snappy, full of live topics of the present , 


moment, brilliant and brainy from beginning to end. 
The 15,000 biographies include many of men of 
recent fame, who, for obvious reasons, are not even 
mentioned in the older books. In this department 
the record of the assassination of Canovas, the death 
of Henry George (Oct. 29, 1897), the election of 
Mr. Van Wyck as mayor of Greater New York 
(Nov. 2, 1897), ete., enable the reader to partially 
appreciate the energy and mechanical skill which 
have been combined to produce this thoroughly up- 
to-date encyclopedia. The illustrations, numbering 
over 4,000, are uniformly good, and the brilliant chro- 
matic plates and handsome colored maps, covering 
many full pages, give the work an aspect of artistic 
luxuriance not often seen in a publication of this 
character. No one who has a desire to possess a 
really first-class and exceedingly mocern work of 
general reference can afford to neglect this unusual 
opportunity to secure the very latest; and this not 
on a blind chance, nor merely upon the publisher's 
recommendation. but after critical examination of 
each volume and a well-considered decision based 
upon such examination. 
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considerable progress. 
shelf all the time. 


Large Bottles, 75. 

Small Bottles, 35c. 
Trial Size, - toc. 
At all good drug stores. 
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In many a household there is 
an empty chair that ought not to be empty. 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night- time, when the drug stores are closed. 
That is why every mother ought to 
have at her elbow a bottle of: : 


and all diseases of the bre: ithing organs. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 
6th Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. 
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TRUSSES AND SUPPORTERS 


Thirty-five Years’ Experience 


BEST QUALITY MODERATE P.x«ICE 
Invalids’ Articles Generally 

No Truss is adapted to all cases of Rupture. 

Each Patient carefully examined and fitted. 

The Same Principles apply to cases of Bow 

Tags. Club Feet, Spinal Curvature, ete. 
Experienced Physician in attendance. Rooms 

4 women and children with women attendants. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


13 and 15 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


0+} Plates for relief of Flat Foot made to order. 


SAMPLE FREE 


With Full Particulars. 
Address, WILLIS & MACK, 
Box 20. Westfield, N. Jd 











Hosts of chil- 


< 
‘ 
+ 
* 
- 
+ 
Adamson sBotanic 
. 

Cough Balsam 

It never fails to cure Croup iftaken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made : 


But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 


This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 


It cures, remember. 
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Asthma, Coughs and Bronchitis. 


Mrs BALLINGTON BOOTH says:-— 

I take great pleasure in recommending your Vapo-Creso- 
1 have spoken of it toa g eat many of my friends and to 
hundreds of our fellow-workers in thé Salvation Arny I 
recommend that no family where there are young chiidren 
should be without this Vaporizer. 
ficial for my little ones with Whooping + ough and Influenza. 
1 am convinced that it can but prove an «xceedingly useful 
assistant whatever treatment may be used in the check and 
cure of the trying diseases for which it has been specially 
recommende 

Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 
druggists, United States and Canada. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., 
\ )_ Schieffelin & Co., New York, U.S. Agents. 


For Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 


1 have found it very b: ne- 


For sale by all 


nnn 


New York. 
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A RINGING ENDORSEMENT | 


rom REV. 


GEO. C. NEEDHAM 


Anglo-American Evangelist. 


East NORTHFIELD, MAss., Feb. 1, 1897. 

I have invariably declined giving endorse- 
ment to medicines or agencies for curative pur- 
poses. But after a faithful use of the Electro- 
poise in my family I have had such signal proof 
of its remedial value that I herein voluntarily 
testify to its healing virtues. It ismy immediate 

duty to make known its curative 


CHRONIC properties for the sake of those 
NERVOUS that suffer. The Electropoise has 
| DYSPEPSIA. very materially benefited myself 


in dissipating the agonies of 
chronie nervous dyspepsia. I regret that an 
unjust prejudice founded on misrepresentation 
kept me from its beneficent help until recently. 

Yours, Gro, C. NEEDHAM. 





I fully endorse my husband’s testimony to 
the value of the Electropoise, both in family 
and personal use. Yours, 

ELIZABETH A, NEEDHAM. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 





An 80 page i//ustrated book descriptive of the Electro 
poise free by mail to any address. 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 


Room 18. 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Agent for New England States. 
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Free Art Exhibition 


In connection with our great sale 


From Nov. 29th to Dec. 11th inclusive 


We have secured for exhibition in our store 
the celebrated painting, 


“The Morning of the Crucifixion 


By ASTLEY D. M. COOPER. 


Wherever it has been exhibited it has made 
the profoundest impression—and all the em- 
inent clergy of the country endorse it as great 
alike in conception and execution.— This 
magnificent painting is 13x15 feet, and the 
figures represented are life size—As a work 
of art it takes high rank, and its money value 
is $25,000. 


TO ALL OUR PATRONS | 


and the thousands from all over New England 
who will visit Boston before Dec. 11th we 
extend a hearty and cordial invitation to come 
and see this masterpiece of art. 
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‘tA Perfect Type of the Highest Order of Excellence 
in Manufacture.”’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 
Breakfast 
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Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less Than One Cent a Cup. 





Be sure that you get the genuine article, 
made at DORCHESTER, MASS., by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
$644444444444060000640000005 
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Prof. Lincoln, who has made an exhaustive 
study of the subject, will be in attendance 
to explain its wonderful beauties. 


Standard ( Clothing Co. 


395 a St., Boston. 
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